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Satisfaction 


You satisfy yourself as well as Warner © Swasey Turret 








your operator when you buy Lathes bring this satisfaction be- ) 
Warner @ Swasey Turret Lathes. cause they are built to produce, 


built to last and built under the 
You make your operator con- highest ideals of accuracy and work- ) 


: 

tented because the W¢C@S machine manship. They satisfy the buyer i} 

is an old friend from which he can seeking maximum returns from his 
get greater production with less equipment investment. | 

effort than on similar machines. Warner & Swasey engineering and | 

The retrns from your investment demonstrating service helps you select the | 

| 


: : right machine and is at your call as long as 
will then satisfy you. the machine lasts. 


Call on us iH 


The Warner & Swasey Company 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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CONNERSVILLE 
OIL 
PUMPS 


The shipment of fifteen Valveless Rotary 
Oil Pumps above is enroute to a Benzol 
Recovery Plant. These pumps are expected to 
render positive, practically repair-free, enduring 


service. 


They are of simple and efficient design, with 
all troublesome valves, valve parts, internal 
packing, friction, etc. completely eliminated. 


The extensive use of these pumps in Benzol 
Recovery and other plants is indicative of the 


Matis fetote Dalen ¢ Panes. uncommon service value found in them. 


(Ne contact between moving parts, or with case.) 
Quotations and descriptive matter sent on 


request. 


Ste Onnersville Blower Gmpany 


Connersville Indiana USA: 
Chicago, Monadnock Block 











Say you saw it in THe Iron Trape REVIEW 
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Freight 





Tieup Clearing Slowly 


Congestion In Some Districts, Particularly In Pittsburgh Zone Becomes Aggravated— 
Some Mills and Furnaces Resume but Outlook Because of Numerous Embargoes 











Is Uncertain—Much Tonnage Still Beimg Piled—New Business Held Up 


toward unraveling the widespread transporta- 

tion tangle which has been throttling iron and 
steel plant operations. Production still is under 
heavy check to the extent of probably 50 per cent. 
The Pittsburgh district remains the point of 
greatest congestion and the situation there actually 
has become worse. This is because the effects of the 
two weeks’ stoppage of raw material supplies now 
are being felt more directly and because the striking 
switchmen are not returning to their posts in the 
Some solid trainloads of 


tow progress has been made the past week 


degree currently reported. 
finished material are moving out of the Pittsburgh 
zone to specified points but only rarely is it possible 
to work these consignments through to the final 
consumer. Several banked furnaces and idle mills 
and steel works in the Mahoning valley have 
resumed but no great encouragement is held out that 
this gain is permanent. In Chicago territory opera- 
tions have been raised to about 65 per cent of 
capacity. Some lines of production in the east are 
not over 50 per cent active. General manufactur- 
ing operations are beginning more acutely to feel 
the pinch in steel supplies and the list of plants 
forced to suspend or slow down is lengthening. 
Opening of lake ore transportation for the season 
still is blocked through the failure to date to effect 
a settlement with the striking ore handlers at upper 
ports. Only one dock now is in operation. Many 
vessels likewise are being held in port by the 
Shortage of coal. Unless the tieup should become 
protracted, operators are not apprehensive over any 
loss of ore shipments by water at this time. 
Market transactions generally are 
being held back by the aggravated 
uncertainty over deliveries and new 
inquiry has dropped off. Further- 
more the interruption of mill pro- 
duction will serve to prolong the fulfillment of 
obligations already on the books and will reduce 
proportionately the offerings that may be made 
for the third quarter or the balance of the year. 
The factor of delivery accordingly promises to 


Sales Are 
Held Up 


become even more important than under the 
previous conditions of a general shortage of 
material. Warehouses in various districts have 


made further advances. in 
sheets and cold-rolled steel. 


prices particularly in 


Increased demand for spot iron 

reflects the growing distress among 
Spot Iron : . 

consumers to whom shipments 
Wanted 


have been cut off. As a general 
thing the movement from the fur- 
naces has not improved greatly. Producers still 
are forced to pile much of the current output on 
their yards. In a number of cases foundries are 
being forced to curtail operations or shut down 
though the chief difficulty for the latter has been 
lack of fuel rather than of iron. In New England 
small lots of iron available within that district are 
retarted to have been sold as high as $65 to $70. 
Valley foundry iron is higher, a 1000-ton sale hav- 
ing been closed at $44. Several makers now will 
not accept iess. At Buffalo, 8000 tons of basic has 
been sold at $45. 
Except for the demand from Japan, 
, there has been no abatement of 
Good Buying foreign inquiries for iron and steel. 
by Europe [ny some lines such as pig iron 


negotiations are on the increase 
and foreign buyers do not hesitate to pay the rul- 
ing domestic prices despite the unfavorable 


exchange. A sale of 1500 tons of southern iron was 
made to Europe at $44, Birmingham. Placing. of 
two lots of 5000 and 3000 tons respectively is held 
up by the shortage of iron. The principal export 
steel sale of the week was 20,000 tons of plates to 
England which went around 4.00c, Pittsburgh. 
Some material previously bought by Japanese in- 
terests has been offered for resale because of the 
financial disturbances in that country. THE Iron 
Trape Review weekly cable reports Great Britain’s 
production of iron and steel in March was the 
greatest since the armistice and at the annual rate 
of approximately 8,400,000 and 10,000,000 tons 
respectively. 
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Is National Thrift Stirring? 
Sone economists have been declaring that the 


next business depression which this country 


eventually will be called upon to face, will be 
cissimilar from such disturbances of the past in 
that it will not be due to overproduction. Rather 


it is declared the psychological factor working through 
the individual and eventually through the whole 
mass of the public will be the elfective element. In 
view of the recent spread of a less cheerful tone of 
business sentiment which has been signalized by the 
sharp slump of security prices, this theory of the 
influence that psychology is going to exercise on 
future business conditions may be studied with re- 
newed interest. Manifestly the composite state of 
public thought toward the position of business has 
been more or less disturbed. 

It is clear that psychological forces always play 
a large part in business dealings; moreover that they 
may affect conditions in two ways. One of these is 
by an attitude of labor Which impels it to perform 
its functions in the easiest possible way under an 
advancing wage situation and with little regard for 
production or efficiency notwithstanding a continuing 
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shortage of supplies. There has been ample demon- 
stration during the past 12 to 18 months that suc 
a state of mind generally prevails among the 
working classes in this country. A second manifesta- 
tion of the psychological factor comes through the 
expression of will whereby the public refuses to buy 
goods freely when the high level of prices becomes 
unduly oppressive. There are signs that some sort 
of a mental reaction is coming over the American 
public and especially of the classes of relatively 
fixed incomes which are being driven into a position 
cf marked resistance by a prolonged period of 
grievously burdénsome expenses. 

It is inevitable that a continuance of 
condition eventually must bring on the latter. 
must come a time when the inherent thrift of a large 
fraction of the population of this country will assert 
itself in protest against an intolerable situation. The 
question is whether the recent developments actually 
are the first symptoms of such a reassertion of 
national character following a period of easy and 
lheedless spending, with little or no thought of the 
final day when all accounts must be squared. It is 
a pretty safe deduction that they are just that. 

The iron and steel industry some weeks ago indi- 
cated that a changing state of mind was coming 
over the buyers. The disposition to bid up material 
for early shipment regardless of cost which had 
prevailed for some weeks, then was succeeded by a 
more composed attitude, a willingness to accept the 
prevailing shortage of material as a continuing con- 
dition to which adjustments must be made and a 
refusal to pay premiums except where the demand 
was absolute. Many improvised shop methods and 
uses of material now are being put into effect to 
the situation. As a result, the iron and steel 
inarket while no less strong fundamentally has lost 
much of its fever and apparently is in a more sub- 
stantial position. 

In all trade diagnoses of the future, emphasis has 
been laid on the fact that certain basic materials 
because of the worldwide shortage accruing from the 
war would be the last to feel the effect of any slow- 
ing down of business. Among these, iron and steel 
and especially that of American origin, occupy a 
position of exceptional advantage due to a worldwide 
shortage of supply and with the possible exception 
of the automobile industry, to the absence of undue 
1aflation in the present overwhelming demand. Where 
the world before the war was producing steel at the 
rate of about 80,000,000 tons annually, it is now, 
despite the urgent needs of rehabilitation, down to 
about 60,000,000 or 65,000,000 tons. 

Of the present world’s output of steel, probably 
two-thirds is the product of American works. Ger- 
many with almost 19,000,000 tons annually before 
the war, is down to about 7,500,000 tons. Great 
Britain by persevering effort has worked up its 
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There 
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output to 8,000,000 to 9,000,000 tons or 1,000,000 
tons greater than its prewar figure. France is pro- 
ducing scarcely one-fourth of her own prewar 
capacity and that of the former German plants 
acquired with Alsace-Lorraine. Belgium is on about 
a 50 per cent basis. The former Austria~-Hungarian 
works are being operated only partially and then 
with great difficulty. Russia remains a blank. 

Mathematically this is an eloquent exhibit reflect- 
ing the dependence of the world upon the United 
States. It shows a fundamental condition world- 
wide in character which should tend to soften the 
effect of any business depression upon the Amer- 
ican iron and steel industry. 





Skilled Operators Are Needed 
ios: the tugll’ de are beginning to realize 


that the rapid development of ‘the electric 

furnace industry within the past 10 years has 
been accompanied by a growing need of skilled 
operators. The number of electric steelmaking fur- 
naces has increased from four in 1911 to more than 
300 in 1920, while nonferrous furnaces have made 
an even more remarkable advance. During this 
brief period, little has been done to train adequately 
men in the maintenance and operation of furnaces. 
In many instances, operators have been taken from 
open-hearth or bessemer units, and after a week or 
more of instruction under an expert sent by the 
manufacturers, have been given charge of a new 
electric furnace. Operators trained in this manner 
must gain further knowledge of furnace practice 
from daily experience, which frequently involves 
considerable expense for their employers. 

Steps must be taken to train properly electric 
furnace operators in sufficient numbers to supply 
the rapidly expanding field. On page 1272, in a dis- 
cussion on training furnace men, the author 
emphasizes the need of melters and metal super- 
intendents. The melter is in immediate charge of 
the furnace and is responsible to the metal superin- 
tendent, who should understand metallurgy, furnace 
design, and electrical problems. Men carefully 
trained in the duties of these two positions should 
be able to handle an electric furnace installation 
much more efficiently and certainly more economi- 
cally than men thrust into the work without ade- 
quate instruction. 

As a profitable source of employment for young elec- 
trical engineering or metallurgical graduates, elec- 
tric furnace operation should prove attractive. The 
course should include not only theoretical training, 
but actual handling of the furnace in melting and 
refining metal, with emphasis on the consumption of 
power. Expert operators might find their furnace 
work a stepping stone to better positions in the 
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field of electric furnace metallurgy, which at present 
is far from crowded. The proper training of per- 
sonnel must be given careful consideration and 
definite support if the electric furnace industry is to 
continue to expand at the present rate of progress. 





Shop Schools Will Bring Relief 


ITH no tangible promise of improvement 
W in the labor supply in the near future, 

manufacturers who employ large numbers 
of mechanics should not overlook the relief offered 
by inaugurating and maintaining suitable training 
schools. Instruction designed to develop high 
school and technical school graduates and shop em- 
ployes into machinists would be the means of open- 
ing the machine shops to a sizable class of labor 
heretofore kept away in a large measure by inability 
to secure the proper training. 

In an arrangement of this kind lies the manu- 
facturer’s hope of a future skilled labor supply. Too 
many shops today depend upon floaters or tran- 
sients, who have little ability, are not trustworthy 
and are a menace in many respects. In many shops, 
the management enjoys a false sense of security 
because of a supply of old men, machinists of the 
old school. Too frequently, no provision is made 
for the contingency which will arise when these 
men give up their work. 

An argument often heard against a,.system for 
shop’ training of machinists is its expense and the 
that often after they are trained, men are 
other manufacturers who prefer 


lact 
enticed away by 
to pay slightly higher wages than to make such 
expenditures as are called for by the shop training 
school. It would seem that after training a man for 
a better position, the manufacturer could well afford 
to pay such wages as the position commands. 

Another point in favor of such a school is the 
opportunity for developing salesmen. After graduat- 
ing from a shop school, the enterprising machinist 
still looks for further advancement. The manufac- 
turer can manifest an interest in him and possibly 
assist him to take up a salesmanship course at 
night. Equipped with his practical machinery and 
shop knowledge and having acquired the rudiments 
of salesmanship, his record as a salesman will more 
than repay both him and his employer for the ex- 
penditure of time and money. His position as a 
machinist will be filled automatically from the shop 
school. 

The shop school is expensive and at present is not 
thoroughly understood, but it is proving its worth. 
[t would seem that if a school really offers relief 
from the present labor troubles,+that one factor 
should go a long way in establishing its place in 
the industrial. field. 
























































































































I, CU yc ccccteccecce 42.00 to 42.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh .......... 43.40 to > 4 
8 a Gee 
TEE So dds dishescesace 41.00 to is 0 
DL in Stsceccececece 
Basic, delivered, eastern Pa...... 43.50 to aa. $0 
eee 42.50 to 43.00 
Malleable, Pittsburgh .......... 43.90 to 44.40 
Malleable, Chicago, furmace....... 43.50 
Malleable, Buffalo, furnace........ 46.25 
Malleable, delivered eastern Pa.... 46.00 to 47,00 
FOUNDRY IRON SILICONS 

No, 2 Northern .........-0-- 1.75 to 2.25 

No. 2 Southern foundry ...... 1.75 to 2.25 

No. 2X Eastern and Virginia... 2.25 to 2.75 

No. 1X Basterm ......ceecees 2.75 and up 

Th a MD Seseecvvcdeneece 2.25 to 2.75 

No. 2 foundry Basten ....... 1.75 to 2.25 
No. 1X, eastern delivered Phila... .$47.90 to = 10 
FO Eile WEED wcvicoccocccces 8.00 
No. 1 foundry Chicago, furnace ‘s. 25 
No. 2 foundry, valley ........... 43.00 to 44.00 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh ....... 44.40 to 45.40 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo .......... 45.00 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo, Boston del. 47.90 to 48.90 
No. 2X, Buffalo, Boston del...... 49.15 to 50.15 
No. 2 foumdry, Chicago furnace.... 43.00 to 45.00 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton furnace.... 43.00 to 44.00 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland furnace. . 43.00 
No. 2X, eastern, del., Phila...... 46.80 to 47.35 


47.35 to 47.55 
48.15 to 49.15 
46.90 to 47.90 

46.25 
45.60 to 46.10 
46.10 to 46.40 


No. 2X, eastern, N. J., tidewater.. 
No. 2X, Pennsylvania, Boston del. 
No. 2 foundry, Pa., Boston del... 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo furnace. . 
No. 2 foundry, del., Philadelphia. . 
No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater... 


No. 2 southern, Birmingham . 38.00 to 42.09 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati ....... 43.60 to 45.60 
No. 2 southern, Chicago ........ 45.00 to 47.00 
No. 2 southern, Phila. .......... 45.50 to 47.50 
No, 2 southern, Cleveland ....... 45.00 to 47.00 
No. 2 southern, Boston ......... 50.00 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis........ 46.30 to 48.30 
No. 2X, Virginia, furnace......... 44.50 to 45.25 
No. 2X, Virginia, Philadelphia.... 48.50 to 49.25 
No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City..... 48.65 to 49.65 
No, 2X, Virginia, Boston....... 47.95 to 48.95 
Gray forge, valley, Pittsburgh..... 42.40 to 43.40 
Gray forge, eastern Pa........... 44.00 to 44.50 
Silveries, 8%, furnace........... 55.00 to 58.00 
Ohio Silveries, 8%, Chicago...... 56.30 to 59.30 
Tennessee Silveries, 8%, Chicago. . 56.30 
Low phos. standard, Phila.... 63.80 
Low phos. Lebanon, furnace...... 47.00 
Low phos. stan. valley del., Pitts. 51.40 
Charcoal, Superior, base, Chicago. . 57.50 
Coke 
(At the ovens) 
Connellsville furnace ............ $10.00 to 12.00 
Connelisville foundry ............ 10.00 to 12.00 
Pocahontas furnace ............- 12.00 to 13.00 
Pocahontas foundry .........++.. 12.00 to 13.00 
New River foundry ............- 12.00 to 14.00 
Ned River furmace..........++:. 11.50 to 12.00 
Wise county furnace............. 11.00 to 11.50 
Wise county foundry............. 12.00 to 12.50 
Ferroalloys 
, 80 per cent, de- 

livered, domestic metal...... $200.00 to 250.00 

Ferromanganese, 80 per 


cent, 
English c¢.i.f. Atlantic perts.. 185.00 to 195.00 


Spiegel, 18 to 22 per cent fur- 

SEE aciadeevgeccbcesdece 75.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, spot 

and contract, delivered...... 83.00 te 85.00 
Ferrotungsten, standard, per 

pound contained, furnace..... 90ceto 1.10 
Ferrochrome, 60 to TO- per cent 

chromium, 6 to 8 per cent 

carbon, per pound contained, 

maker’s plant .........+-- 17e to 19¢ 
Ferrovanadium, 30 to 40 per 

cent per pound contained, 

according to analysis........ 6.50to 8.00 
Ferro carbon-titanium, carloads, 

producers plant, per net ten.. 200.00 
Bessemer, ferrosilicon, 10 per cent 62.50to 64.50 
Bessemer, ferrosilicon, 11 per cent 65.80 te 67.80 


Bessemer, ferrosilicon, 12 per cent 69.10to 71.10 
Prices at Jackson and New Straitsville, 0. 


Semifinished Material 
BILLE?S AND BLOOMS 
(4 x 4 inch) 
Open-hearth, Pittsburgh ......:.. $65.00 to 75.00 


Open-hearth, Youngstown ........ 65.00 to 70.00 
Open-hearth, Philadelphia ........ 64.10 to 69.10 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ........... 65.00 to 75.00 
Bessemer, Youngstown .......... 65.00 to 70.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh .....!....... 80.00 to 90.00 
Forging, Philadelphia ........... 79.10 to 84.10 
SHEET BARS 
Open-hearth, Pittsburgh ........ $75.00 to 80.00 
Open-hearth, Youngstown ........ 75.00 to 80.00 
Besemer, Pittsburgh ............ - 00 to 70.00 
Bessemer, Youngstown........... 65.00 to 70.00 
SLA 
Pittsburgh and pr sre sie 65.00 to 70.00 
WIRE RODS AND SKELP 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh............ $70.00 to 75.00 
Grooves skelp, Pittsburgh......... 3.25¢ to 4.00c¢ 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh......... 3.45¢ to 4.00¢ 


Shapes, Plates and Bars 
(In cents per pound) 


Structural] shapes, Pittsburgh .... 2.45¢ to 4.00c 
Structural shapes, Philadelphia 2.70¢ to 4.25¢ 
Structural shapes, New York..... 2.72¢ to 4.27¢ 
Structural shapes, Chicago ...... 2.72¢ to 3.72¢ 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ........ 2.65¢ to 4.00c 
Tank plates, Chicago .......... 2.92¢ to 4.02¢ 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ...... 2.90¢ to 4.25¢ 
Tank plates, New York ........ 2.92¢ to 4.27¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh ..... 2.35¢ to 4.00¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Chicago ....... 2.62¢ to 3.52¢ 
Bars, soft steel New York...... 2.62¢ to 4.27¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Philadelphia 2.60¢ to 4.25¢ 
Bar iron, common, Phila. ....... 4.00¢ to 4.25¢ 
Bar iron, common, Chicago ...... 3.75¢ to 4.50¢ 
Bar iron, common, Cleveland ‘ 3.75¢ 
Bar iron, common, New York.... 4.02c¢ to 4.27¢ 
Bar iron, common, Pittsburgh 4.27¢ to 4.50¢ 


Hard steel bars, Chicago........ 3.75¢ to 4.00¢ 


Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill...... $45.00 to 60.00 





Standard open-hearth rails, mill... 47.00 to 62.00 
Relaying rails, light, St. Louis... 52.00 to 55.00 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh........ 50.00 to 55.00 
Angle bars, Pittsburgh base..... 3.00¢ to 4.00¢ 
Angle bars, Chicago base........ 2.75¢ 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mill..... 2.45¢ to 3.25¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh...... 4.00¢ to 4.25¢ 
Track bolts, Pittsburgh ........ 6.00¢ to 6.50¢ 
Track bolts, Chicago............ 4.62¢ 
Track spikes, Chicago........... 3.62¢ 
Tie plates, Chicago.............. 2.75¢ to 2.90¢ 
Wire Products 
(100 Ibs. to jobbers, carloads; retailers, 5c more) 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh............ $3.25 to 4.50 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh............ : 00 to 3.75 
Galvanized wire, Pittsburgh ....... 3. 3.70 to 4.45 
Barbed wire, painted, Pittsburgh.... { 3.40 to 4.15 
Barbed wire, galvanized, Pitts...... 4.10 to 4.85 
Polished staples, Pittsburgh....... 3.40 to 4.15 
Galvanized staples, Pittsburgh...... 4.10 to 4.85 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh, 1 c« 1.... 6.195 
Coated nails per count keg, Pitts.. 2.85 to 4.10c 
Market Report Index 
W eekly Market Review..... 1235 
ee ME. iba cas Ou On can weve 1239 
Tie ae y's caw howe SS @ 1241 
SM Sais seen tess ikon he 1242 
Nuts, Bolts and Rivets...... 1242 
PU dewaweyececcetds 1242 
ND oo Eads ga eed wis ahs 1243 
Merchant and Cast Pipe 1243 
TRG Od awe ph haus e's ecees 1244 
SE ind ads aa Sebett en aun 1245 
DNL Dies s 6 cbacends wal 1245 
OS 1245 
Structural Shapes........... 1246 
Semifinished Steel .......... 1246 
Cars and Track Materials. ..1247 
Export Market ............ 1247 
Nonferrous Markets........ 1250 
Foreign Markets..... 1251 to 1254 
PO. can duaes ntwe 1276 
Coke By-Products........... 1283 
Machine Tools............. 1286 
+. 
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lron and Steel Prices 


Corrected to Wednesday Noon 


SCRAP, WAREHOUSE, ORE AND OTHER PRICES ON PAGES 1294 AND 1298 


Chain, Piling, Strip Steel 


Chain, 1 in. 
Sheet piling, 
Cold rolled strip steel, 


(In cents per pound) 


proof coil, Pitts..... 6.25¢ to 6.75¢ 
base, Pittsburgh..... 2.55¢ to 3.65c¢ 
hard coils, 1% inches 


and wider by 0.100 inch and heavier, base per 
100 pounds, 8.50¢ to 10.00c. 
Sheets 
(In cents per pound) 
SHEET MILL BLACK 

No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ..... 4.35¢ to 9.00¢ 

No, 28, bessemer, Pitts. ........ 4.35c to 9.00¢ 

No. 28, cpen- ane. a. asbece 4.62¢ to 8.27¢ 

TIN with BLACK 
No. 28, open-hearth, Ritts. ..... 4.35c to 9.00¢ 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts. ........ 4.35c to 9.00¢ 
GALVANIZED 

No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ...... 5.70 to 9.50¢ 

No. 28, bessemer, Pitts. ........ 5.70¢ to 9.50¢ 

No. 28, open-hearth, Chi. eseee 5.97e to 8.92e 

No. 28, open-hearth, Philadelphia. 10.00¢ to 10.50c¢ 

B ANNEALE 

No. 10, open-hearth, Pitts. ...... 3.55¢ to 7.00¢ 

No. 10, bessemer, Pitts. ........ 3.55¢ to 7.00¢ 
No. 10, open-hearth, Chi. ...... 3.82¢ to 6.77¢ 

No. 10, open-hearth, Phila. ..... 3.80¢ to 7.25¢ 


Full sheet schedule page 1298 


Tin plate, 


coke base, 


Tin Plate 


(Per 100 Ib. box) 


Piissteekeut 7.00 to $8.75 


Iron and Steel Pipe 


Base Pittsburgh to Jobbers Carloads 


Black Galv. 


Base, Pittsburgh Per cent off 
% to 3 in., butt steel.54 to 57% 410% to 44 
% to 1% in., butt, iron...... 26% S81, 

Full pipe schedule page 1298 

Boiler Tubes 
Steel, 3% to 4% inches, c. 1......! 30% to 40% 
Iron, 3% to 4% inches, ¢. 1..........- 11 
Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Without War Freight Tax 
(Class B Pipe) 

Class A pipe is $2 higher than Class B 
SO SD .ccrccecbucdveedscs 79.80 
Six-inch and over, Chicago........... 76.80 
FPour-inch, New York ........ 78.30 to 79.30 
Six-inch and over, New York...... 75.30 to 76.30 
Four-inch, Birmingham .............. 73.00 
Six-inch and over, Birmingham........ 70.00 


Hoops, Bands, Shafting 


Hoops, Pittsburgh ............. 3.05¢ to 6.50¢ 
Bands, Pittsburgh ............. 3.05¢ to 6.50c 
Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts. 
stamping quality .......... . 5.50¢ to 7.00¢ 
Cold finished steel bars, Pitts., 
Se: setnscedebocdadsde<tecs 4.10¢ to 6.50¢ 
Rivets 
Structural rivets, Pittsburgh.............. 4.50¢ 
eee GUO, DORI nds sv cccccicedcsce 4. 60¢ 
Rivets ye in. and smaller, Pitts.......... 50 off 
Nuts and Bolts 
(Prices f.0.b. Pittsburgh) 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(% x 6 inches, smaller and shorter) 
DE AE = wiecasesccewssss 40-5 off 
De MET 06 Dos ovsecdnsiecs cue 30-10 off 
Larger and longer..............-. 30 of 
MACHINE BOLTS 
(% x 4 inches, hot pressed nuts) 
tt Me Saveassénatedesses « 40—10—5 off 
OE ee re 40-5 off 
BE UE BUMP, coc ccccccccicvve 30-10 off 
Plow bolts Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads.. 40 off 
eS ence ca teccosede 20% higher 
Stove bolts in packages............ 70-10 off 


Stove bolts in bulk.............. 


70-10-2% off 


Cold pressed semifinished hexagon 

nuts % im. and larger........... 60-5 off 
Cold pressed semifinished hexagon 

nuts 7% in. and smaller......... 60-5 off 
Gimlet and cone point lag screws... . 50 off 

NUTS 

Hot pressed, square blank............. 2.00¢ off 
Hot pressed, square tapped......... +» 1.75¢ of 
Hot pressed, bexagon blank....... . 2.00¢ off 
Hot pressed, hexagon tapped............ 1.75¢ off 


Cold pressed, 
Cold pressed, 
Cold pressed, 
Cold pressed, 





square tapped............ 1.75¢ off 
square Dlank....... wanes 2.000 off 
eer 2.00¢ off 
hexagon tapped........... 1.75¢ off 
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Pri 
rices Present and Past 
(Yesterday, a month ago, three months ago and a year ago) 
Prices are those ruling on the largest percentage of sales, at the dates named 
Prices Average prices Prices Average prices 
Apr. 28, March, Dec., April, ° Apr. 28 March, Dee., April, 
1920 1920 1919 1919 1920 1920 1919 1919 

Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh.... $43.90 $43.40 $36.65 29,35 Iron bars, Cleveland ..........0+. $3.75 $3.75 $3.25 $ 2.65 
Basic, valley, delivered, Pittsburgh.... 44.40 44.40 35.40 27.15 Iron bars, Chicago mill............. 3.75 3.50 2 82 2.58 
*No. 2 Foundry, Val. del. Pittsburgh 44.40 43.40 38.15 28.15 Beams, Chicago ......seseeccseeees 3.72 3.16 2.72 2.72 
*No. 2 Foundry, Chicago, furnace.... 43.00 43.00 37.50 26.75 RAGES, FEED 0 6% coccccéw@ec bees 3.25 3.25 2.45 2.45 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago...... 57.50 57.50 42.00 33.25 Beams, Philadelphia ..............«- 4.25 4.00 2.745 2.695 
i, Oe”. i» cisessghbatene 43.00 43.75 36.60 28.65 Tank plates, Pittsburgh............ 3.50 3.75 2.65 2.65 
Malleable, Chicago ......seeceseves 43.50 43.50 38.00 27.25 Tank plates, Chicago ...........++: 4.02 3.38 2.92 2.92 
*Southern, No. 2, Birmingham...... 40.00 40.00 35.15 28.00 Tank plates, Philadelphia ........... 4.25 4.25 3.125 2.895 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2, Ironton...... 43.50 43.25 36.55 26.75 Sheets, blk., No. 28, Pittsburgh..... 6.00 6.00 4.35 4.35 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa...... 44.00 43.00 35.75 29.65 Sheets, blue anld., No. 10 Pittsburgh 4.85 5.35 3.55 3.55 
**No. 2X, Virginia, furnmace......... 45.25 43.25 38.25 28.45 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pittsburgh..... 7.50 7.30 5.70 5.70 
**No. 2X, eastern del., Philadelphia. 46.90 45.70 40.75 31.99 Wire nails, Pittsburgh.............. 4.00 4.00 3.95 3.25 
tray forge, valley del., Pittsburgh.... 42.40 Rp ay 27.15 Connellsville furnace coke........... 11.00 6.80 6.25 8.80 
Ferromanganese, 80 per cent, delivered 200.00 68.00 120.0 127.50 : ok ? 7.60 7.15 55 
Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh......... mass ate ee 8 i ee ee aes | Sree Gale anes 

: pa pd - avy melting steel, Pittsburgh...... 25.50 27.90 24.60 15.75 
Bessemer sheet bars, Pittsburgh...... 70.00 70.00 48.00 42.00 oho elite and eee 04.95 9560 9285 1588 
Open-hearth sheet bars, Pittsburgh... 75.00 74.00 48.00 42.00 ae penneues on Ke —e 01 on eH 
Open-hearth billets, Pittsburgh....... 70.00 67.00 45.00 38.50 Ucavy melting steel, Chicago ....... 23.50 24.20 21.25 16.40 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh ............. 3.50 3.85 290 2.35 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pennsylvania.. 34.50 36.50 30.75 21.50 
Steel bars, Chicago ...........2+ee. 3.52 3.03 262 2.62 No. 1 wrought, Chicago. ........... 29.75 $0.00 27.00 18.50 
Iron bars, Philadelphia............. 4.25 4.20 3.375 2.595 Rerolling rails, Chicago ............ 32.00 $2.60 31.50 17.95 

*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. *%*2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 
— 








Pig lron Shipments Still Blocked 


Many Furnaces Continue Forced to Pile on Yards Bulk of Current Production — 


mand for Spot Iron Increases — Valley Foundry 


$44 — Buffalo Basic Tonnage Sold 


_ Philadelphia, April 27.—Despite . the 
bad railroad situation pig iron ship- 
ments in this district are better than 
around New York. Consumers here 
generally are being kept supplied so 
that the inquiry is less than in the 
New York district. New business in 
this district, however, continues fair 
and is mainly in foundry iron. The 


latter generally is selling at $45, fur- 
nace, for 1.75 to 2.25 silicon, and some 
lots are going at $46, eastern Pennsyl- 
vania furnace. Some sales also are 
going around $44, base, plus the usual 
differentials for the higher silicons. 
Virginia iron is selling at $43.25 and 
$44, base furnace, but only the higher 
silicons are obtainable on the former 


basis. One Virginia furnace has asked 
$45, base, for high silicon iron be- 
cause of the railroad situation. Efforts 


now are being made to ship Virginia 
iron to New England by barge. A 
small amount of business in standard 
low phosphorus has been done at $50, 
furnace. Low phosphorus. users evi- 
dently have reverted to the prewar 
custom of buying by quarters since 
they show no disposition to buy far- 
ther ahead. No low phosphorus pro- 
auction, however, is accumulating. 
The Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. 
has switched its Coatesville stacks 
from low phosphorus to basic. Some 
basic inquiry is out but no business 
has been closed in this grade. Some 
eastern furnaces still are banked 
though’coke shipments are better and 
practically all these plants will blow 
in this week. 


Situation Little Changed 


April 27.—With — trans- 


Chicago, 
still effectually tied up, the 


portation 


Chicago dis- 
trict continues dull and featureless 
Comparatively little inquiry is being 
received, the largest tonnage pending 
at present being 500 tons for an 
agricultural implement manufacturer 
in Indiana, for last half delivery. A 
few other inquiries of 100 and 200 
tcns make up practically the entire 
present demand. Some effort to ob- 
tain small lots of prompt iron is be- 
ing made by melters, who have not 
received shipments on their contracts, 
and whatever iron of this sort be- 
comes available is quickly taken. The 
quotation remains steady at $43, Chi- 
cago furnace, for last half delivery, 
although the local producer has noth- 
ing to sell. For prompt iron $45, 
furnace, is the going quotation. Thie 
applies on iron to regular customers 
who always buy in carlots and with- 
of the 


pig iron market in the 


out contracts. Production 
merchant stack at Bayview, Milwau- 
kee, has been apportioned among 


regular customers, who are given the 
option of taking the tonnage without 
price being named, the figure to be 
announced later. Practically every 
ton offered in this way has been ac- 


cepted. Southern iron ranges from 
$42. to $43, with comparatively little 
being closed. One representative 


here disposed of 1500 tons. 
Shipments Still Blocked 


Cleveland, April 27.—While a little 
improvement in shipments of pig iron 
from local merchant blast furnaces 
has spread through the week this has 
not been of .0 pronounced character 
as to materially change the situation. 
The great bulk of the iron now be- 
ing made continues to be piled on 
furnace banks. One local interest since 


De- 
Iron Moves Up to 


at ‘$45 


the strike has accumulated more than 
10,000 tons. Occasional single car- 
loads are being moved to nearby des- 
tinations and in a few cases whole 
trains of iron have been sent out over 
certain routes. The railroads only are 
accepting such latter shipments where 
the consumers are located along main 
lines and no shipping is required. The 
furnaces at Toledo continue to move 
most of their output although some 
routes are blocked. Furnace opera- 
tions throughout northern Ohio. are 
in exactly the same position as a 
week ago. Foundry operations locally 
have been cut down severely, mainly 
due to fuel shortages. Ags various 
plants have been consuming stocks of 
iron and getting no replenishments, 
however, the situation in the latter 
respect also is growing tighter, and a 
number of shops will be down in a 
week unless relief is received. 

The demand for prompt iron has 
increased considerably during the week 
as the pressure of the shortage on 
various consumers is growing. In- 
quiries for car loads or more of 
prompt iron have been numerous and 
such makers as have been able to ship 
have been closing some sales at $44 
base or higher. There is a moderate 
inquiry for last half on which the 
producers continue to quote $43 base, 
furnace generally. Sales of the week 
for that position were light. A north- 
ern Ohio steelmaker is inquiring for 
1000 tons of early basic and bought 
two car loads of high silicon iron 
at $42.50 furnace or on the basis of 
$43 for the standard grade. The 
basic market appears very strong. 
Two other southern Ohio makers now 
are quoting silveries $3 higher or at 
$58 furnace for 8 per cent. A sale 
of 1000 tons of 6 per cent for the 
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next several months was made on this 
basis. Considerable additional busi- 
ness in silveries is under negotiation. 


Trading Almost at a Standstill 


Pittsburgh, April 27.— Although 
merchant producers of pig iron in this 
district report a number of inquiries 
for practically all grades, the actual 
turnover in the past week has been 
the smallest of any similar period in 
a number of years. This is due to 
the transportation situation which has 
resulted in such a big curtailment of 
production that practically none of 
the makers feel safe in taking on any 
additional business at the moment. 
Most of the merchant furnaces were 
considerably behind in their deliveries 
against contracts when the railroad 
yardmen went out on strike and tied 
up the inward and outward movement 
of material. The loss of production 
since as well as the inability to make 
shipments of any consequence, have 
set merchant producers back further 
and their chief aim now is the meet- 
ing of their obligations rather than the 
taking of new_ business. Such - busi- 
ness as has been taken lately is sub- 
ject to shipment at the convenience 
of the maker. Prices of all grades 
merely are nominal but the turnover 
of the market is one of marked 
strength and it is doubtful if prices 
on any recent transactions today can 
be repeated. The most recent busi- 
ness in basic iron was at $43, or valley 
furnace basis. But at the moment, 
no merchant iron of this grade is 
available at this figure and it is 
doubtful if any of the steel companies 
who have any supplies would be will- 
ing to consider less. Sales of this 
grade within the past week or ten 
days amounted to about 20,000 tons in 
all. This tonnage was divided equally 
between the American Rolling Mill 
Co., Middletown, O. and the Buckeye 
Steel Castings Co., Columbus, O. Of 
the total tonnage, 15,000 tons was 
sold to a Pittsburgh merchant inter- 
est, the remainder being supplied by a 
Cleveland merchant producer. The 
last business of any consequence, 
standard bessemer, was 2000 tons for 
June-July delivery at $42.50 valley 
furnace, but either the seller of this 
tonnage or other producers would 
consider that price today. The market 
on foundry iron appears to have de- 
initely passed the $43 mark, a sale of 
1000 tons of No. 2 for delivery with 
the opening of transportation being 
noted at $44 valley furnace. Those 
interests whe have been quoting $43 
lately for this grade have withdrawn 
from the market and it is doubtful if 
they would consider less than $44 
while some are talking $45. Although 
no sales of malleable yet have taken 
place at higher than $43 valley fur- 
nace, a bid of that figure probably 
would get no consideration today in 
view of the higher prices now sought 
for foundry grades. Another advance 
of $1 a ton has been established in 
low phosphorus pig iron, sales of 
which aggregating a fair-sized total 
recently no been done at $50 valley 
furnace for half. 


Southern Makers Well Sold Up 


Birmingham, Ala., April 27.—South- 
ern pig iron producers have _ sold 
practically all of their output. for the 
first half, one-half the probable out- 


last 


a 
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put for the third quarter, and some 
of their production for the fourth 
quarter. Sales have been holding up 
fairly well, and present indications are 
that by June 1 a considerable portion 
of the output for the balance of the 
year will have been disposed of. A 
considerable increase in the make is 
expected next month when more fur- 
naees are scheduled to go into blast. 
All requirements in the southern ter- 
ritory are being met promptly, but 
shipments on contracts still are being 
delayed by the railroad congestion. 
Inquiries continue to come from all 
sections of the country. The Tennes- 
see Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., con- 
tinues to sell on a basis of $38 for 
No. 2 foundry (1.75 to 2.25 silicon), 
while other companies are reporting 
sales up to $42. 


> 
Foreign Demand Cannot Be Filled 


New York, April 26.—Indications 
of the extent to which the pig iron out- 
put is sold up are increasing. For- 
eign consumers are inquiring here on 
an increasing scale and they are will- 
ing to pay American prices for iron 
even in the face of the present un- 
favorable exchange situation. In fact, 
the only obstacle to the conclusion 
of business in a good many cases is 
the shortage of iron. During the past 
week, 1500 tons of Alabama foundry 
have been sold for early shipment 
to Europe, at $44, Birmingham, for 
1.75 to 2.25 silicon. There are several 
other lots, including particularly onc 
of 5000 tons and another of 3000 tons, 
which undoubtedly would be placed 
without delay, but the exporters are 
unable to *find the iron. 

The movement of coke to furnaces 
in eastern Pennsylvania and other 
producing districts is proceeding in 
larger volume. A number of furnaces 
which were banked have been able 
to resume and still others are expected 
to resume operations within a few 
days. However, the railroad situa- 
tion with respect to pig iron ship- 
ments still is very bad. 

As to prices, the market is stronger. 
In eastern Pennsylvania there have 
been sales of foundry iron both at 
$45 and $46, furnace, for 1.75 to 2.25 
silicon, and at $46 to $47, furnace, for 
2.25 to 2.75 silicon. In some cases, 
$1 higher than the above maximum 
figure is being asked. In central Penns 
sylvania, 2.25 to 2.75 silicon has been 
sold at $45 to $47, furnace, depend- 
ing on the destination. Several ton- 
nages of Buffalo iron have been sold 
at $45, Buffalo base, and some Buf- 


falo iron for nearby shipment also 
has been sold at resale at less. In 
Virginia, the lowest price is $43.25, 


furnace, base, but only 2.75 and higher 
silicons are available at this level; 
other Virginia furnaces which now 
are booking business have obtained 
$44, base, on a fair tonnage in the 
aggregate. A round tonnage of mal- 
leable has been sold in this district at 
the equivalent to $46.25, eastern Penn- 
sylvania furnace. 


Prompt Iron Only Sought 


Boston, April 26.—Continued trans- 
——— difficulties have kept the 
ew England pig iron market strictly 
to prompt delivery trading. Interest 
in last half contracts has almost died 
down for the time being and sales 
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reported for the week practically all 
are for shipment during April and 
May. The resumption of somewhat 
more normal conditions on the rail- 
roads as yet has not been felt by 
the average foundry and actual stocks 
on hand today are probably as low as 
they have been at any previous time 
since the war. While no large found- 
ries have been forced to close, many 
are actually within a week's supply 
of the bottom of their stock piles and 
several small foundries have been 
forced down. Spot sales from one 
point to another within New England 
have been made at exorbitant ficures 
and reports of $65 ana even $70 iron 
are heard in many quarters. A lot of 
500 tons of Buffalo iron was sold 
during the week for immediate deliv- 


ery at $44 furnace or $47.90 deliy- 
ered. Prompt sales from _ central 


Pennsylvania furnaces have been made 
as high as $46 furnace or $49.90 de- 
livered. One eastern Pennsylvania 
furnace has advanced its last half 
price to a $47 base, but no sales at 
this figure have been reported. Last 
half iron in limited quantities still is 


available from all of the four di&- 
tricts normally supplying New Eng- 
land. Several small sales of Alabama 


iron were made for third quarter and 
last half delivery at $42 furnace or 
$48 delivered to Massachusetts con- 
sumers. A sale of 300 tons of Vir- 
ginia iron was made to a Connecti- 
cut consumer at a base price of 
$43.25 or $47.95 delivered. A Massa- 
chusetts consumer bought 400 tons of 
No. 2X Pennsylvania (2.25 to 
silicon) at a delivered price of $60.15. 
One sale of 200 tons and two sales 
of 500 toms were made by a Buffalo 
furnace direct to consumers at $43 
base furnace or $46.90 delivered. 


Basic Sold at $45 


Buffalo, April 27——The market was 
featured during the past week by good 
sized sales of basic. One interest re- 
ports sales of almost 8000 tons princi- 
pally at $45, but including some off- 
grade iron which went for less. Total 
sales of all grades of iron in the dis- 
trict approximated 13,000 tons. One 
interest sold about 2500 tons of foundry 
iron at a $45 base for No. 2 plain 
(1.75 to 225 silicon) and approxi- 
mately 1600 tons of malleable at $46.25. 
Another maker sold about 1000 tons 
of foundry at the regular current price. 
Apparently the $45 price is stronger 
in this market than it has been in a 


2.75 


long time. Some makers even are fig- 
uring on a_ higher price. General 
foundry business appears to be very 


good with a constant demand for iron. 
During the last week there has been 
a pronounced urgency of needs. Most 
foundries are endeavoring to increase 
their bookings, and appearances indi- 
cate that more iron is being consumed 
in this district than ever before in its 
history. Inquiries have been coming 
in greater volume during the past few 
days. A Canadian interest wants 1500 
tons, and there is demand for 2000 to 
3000 tons before sellers from domestic 
consumers. The problem of sufficient 
iron seems to be a difficult one now 
for Canadian foundries. At least three 
large foundries in the Canadian East 
are on reduced operation because of 
a lack of iron and in one instance 
this shortage is said to approach 50 
per cent. Canadian foundries seem to 
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be willing to pay the approximate net 
of $60, which is about the ton price 
after exchange differentials, duty war 
tax and freight are added to the pres- 
ent $45 Buftalo base. Most furnaces 
report that they are making fairly good 
shipments, and these are becoming bet- 
ter gradually. 


Cincinnati Shipments Better 


Cincinnati, April 26.—Railroads in and 
out of Cincinnati have resumed opera- 
tions practically on a normal basis and 
transportation facilities are much bet- 
ter than a week ago. This improve- 
ment is reflected in the pig iron mar- 
ket and a more optimistic and hopeful 
atmosphere prevails. Furnace operations 
have been maintained at about the aver- 
age that prevailed at this time last 
week, there having been practically no 
increase in production. Furnaces in 
the main have been able to continue 
in blast, limited supplies of fuel hav- 
ing come through with fair regularity 
since the lifting of embargoes. The 
iron market is strong. One Cincinnati 
dealer reports considerable southern iron 
to be had at $40 Birmingham for No. 
2 foundry (1.75 to 2.25 silicon) and 
that some tonnage recently has been 
sold at that price, but others are sell- 
ing at $42 and declare iron is scarce 
at that figure. There is an almost uni- 
versal belief, however, that prices will 
go higher because of the increased cost 
of coke and labor. Little northern iron 
is being moved and prices rule at an 
unchanged range, with heavy inquiries. 
Conditions at southern Ohio furnaces 
are by no means normal and no one 
feels safe in attempting any forecasts 
as to the future, pending final termina- 
tion and settlement of railroad diffi- 
culties. 


St. Louis Plants Closing Down 


St. Louis, April 24.—Labor troubles 
continue as the most disturbing factor 
in the pig iron market. Practically no 
Pig iron is being shipped in or out of 
this district, and many foundries have 
been forced to shut down. Should the 
switchmen’s strike continue a week 
longer, the industries, almost to a unit, 
will discontinue operations. Reserves 
of pig iron have been drawn on heavily, 
and in many instances have disappeared. 
But more serious still is the shortage 
of coke and coal. The Helmbacher 
rolling mills on both sides of the river 
have closed down, and the same is true 
of the plants of the American Car & 
Foundry Co. The rolling mill depart- 
ment of the National Enameling & 
Stamping Co., bas suspended, and other 
big steel interests on the east side are 
preparing to bank their fires. Numer- 
ous plants in Belleville, Quincy and 
other outlying sections of the district 
are closed, mainly for the reason that 
they cannot ship out manufactured 
materials. The Laclede Gas Light Co.'s 
by-product ovens in South St. Louis 
have been sending around coke in 
trucks, but this aid is only temporary. 
One effect of the strike has been in- 
creased offerings of spot iron. Numer- 
ous furnace interests have accumulations 
caused by embargoes. Some of this 
iron could be had at slight concessions, 
but no one is in a position to take ad- 
vantage of the offers. Raw materials 
are completely tied up. The tendency 
is toward higher prices. No. 2 south- 
ern (1.75. to 2.25 silicon) is quoted from 
$42 to $44, Birmingham, while Ohio 
iron is being held at $45. 
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Coke Tonnages Moving 


Shipments from Connellsville Region, However, Are Still Far Below 
Normal—Production Falls Sharply—$12 Quoted on Spot Beehive 


Pittsburgh, April 27—Some com- 
paratively large tonnages of beehive 
oven coke are being shipped from 


the Connellsville region in solid train- 


loads, but the general movement is 
nowhere nearly normal. The Penn- 
sylvania railroad is open on _ ship- 
ments into Buffalo, and some of the 
steel companies by providing their 
own engines and crews have been 
able to bring out of the region a 


good many loaded cars. Although the 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad appears 
to be in good shape in the Connells- 
ville region, other roads in the district 
are generally tied up. Production in 
the region has gone down sharply be 
cause of the transportation situation. 
A large number of blast furnaces de- 
pendent: upon the region for fuel are 


banked and would take some large 
tonnages if they could be_ shipped. 
The belief is held in some quarters 


that this situation is going to mean 
a strong market following the restora- 
tion of normal railroad traffic condi- 
tions, but some interests do not expect 
prices to move materially from present 
levels because furnaces now banked 
will have to be brought into produc- 
tion gradually, and as cars under load 
average about five days’ supplies for 
these furnaces, no serious pinch in 
the supply is probable. Some oven 
operators are quoting $12 on spot ton- 
nages but are not getting much busi- 
ness from points to which shipments 
can be made, and apparently buyers 
are able to obtain their supplies at a 
lower figure. The spot market on 
foundry coke is generally $12, ovens. 
Little disposition is observed on the 
part of the operators to conclude last 
half contracts on furnace coke until 
the transportation conditions are more 
nearly normal and a more stable mar- 


ket is established in pig iron. Price 
ideas of operators as to last half 
supplies range anywhere from $8.50 


to $10, but no business has been done 
at either price. The general asking 
price on last half foundry coke is $10. 
Production of coke in the Connells- 
ville region for the week ending April 
17 is estimated by The Connellsville 
Courier at 122,550 tons against 251,927 
tons in the previous week. 


Increase Spot Offerings to $14 


New York, April 26—The New 
England Coal & Coke Co. again is 
booking some spot by-product fur- 


nace coke at $14, ovens, for shipment 
to this district, but the tonnage it 
has to spare is limited. This figure 
is equivalent to $17.30, delivered at 
Newark, N. J. This interest con- 
tinues to ask $13, ovens, on second 
half shipment. Connellsville foundry 
coke for prompt shipment is selling 
at around $12, Connellsville, and for 
second half at $11 to $12, Connells- 
ville, subject ‘to a wage clause. Fur- 
nace coke has sold during the past 
week at all the way from $9.75 to 
$11, Connellsville, for prompt ship- 
ment and May and June delivery. 


The Seaboard By-Products Coke Co. 
continues to quote $11, Connellsville, 
on by-product foundry coke for sec- 
ond half shipment to its regular 
trade, on the same tonnmages as are 
being taken during the first half, 
while its price on new business and 
additional tonnage is $11. 


Offer Last Half Coke at $16.40 


Boston, April 26—Little change 
has taken place in the coke situation 
in New England during the past 
week. The New England Coal & 
Coke Co. has advanced its price on 
contract coke for last half to $16.4», 


delivered to New England, points, 
but as practically all foundries have 
covered for their last half require- 


ments this has had little effect on the 


market. Spot coke also is being sold 
at this figure in limited amounts. 
The Providence Gas Co., Providence, 


R. LL, is operating normally but t& 
still out of the market for new busi- 
ness. Coal receipts at by-product 
plants have been below requirements, 
and the Everett, Mass., plant is still 
operating at less ‘than full capacity 
Seaboard coke is being sold at $16.40, 
delivered, but the market is confined 
largely to Connecticut, Connellsville 
coke while nominally for sale in New 
England is not a market factor, be- 
cause of the difficulties in delivery. 


Eastern Shipments Improve 

Philadelphia, April 27.—Coke ship- 
ments in this district have improved 
and furnaces are resuming operations. 
Foundry coke contracts are being 
made at $14, ovens, for points out- 
side of New England. This is equiv- 
alent to $19, delivered at Philadelphia. 


Scarcity Increasing 


St. Louis, April 24.—The coke mar- 


ket is suffering almost complete par 
alysis, The situation has improved 
but little since the first day of 
the walkout. No new shipments are 
being started in this direction irom 


the eastern points of production, and 
only a few cars are filtering in. The 
scarcity is growing more acute in the 
district and shutdowns of foundries, 
smelters and furnaces in the West 
and Southwest are general. Several 
important interests on both sides of 
the Mississippi river have suspended, 
and will remain idle until railroad 
traffic is resumed. The demand is 
enormous. The 72-hour Connellsville 
grade is quoted at $12 to $12.50, but 
this quotation is nominal, as it is 
impossible to secure even a car load. 


Southern Output Growing 


Birmingham, April 27.—Coke pro- 
duction in the South ig increasing and 
there will be a still better output when 
the Woodward Iron Co. and the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
start their by-product ovens now 
undergoing repairs. Prices as high 
as $12.50 for standard 72-hour foundry 
coke have been reached with ordi- 
nary foundry coke bringing $11. 
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e Overloaded 


Chicago Capacity Virtually Sold Out for This Year—Shortage Be- 


comes More: Acute as Production Falls— Prices Vary 


Chicago, April 27—In preparing to 
allocate its remaining last half pro- 
duction, the leading independent finds 
itself in much the sdme position as 
the leading interest and believes it 
will have little or nothing to offer 
for 1920 delivery in the way of soft 
steel bars. In case some bar tonnage 
can be sold it will be in extremely 
limited tonnage, and comparatively 
narrow range of sections. This de- 
velopment makes the soft steel bar 
market unusually tight and _ forces 
consumers not already covered to 
seek tonnage elsewhere even though 
they may be able to place some of 
their requirements for plates and 
shapes with local producers. Quota- 
tions on soft steel bars are largely 
nominal at 2.62c to 3.52c, Chicago 
mill. 

Hard steel bars rerolled from rails 
are being quoted at 3.75c, Chicago 
mill, and inquiry is being entertained 
only from regular purchasers. Re- 
quests for tonnage from other con- 
sumers ate being turned down. This 
totals a heavy tonnage as only a 
small part of pending inquiry is be- 
ing handled. Deliveries have been 
carried forward to about five months. 

Mills producing bar: iron have been 
interferred with severely by the rail- 


road situation, all but one of the 
local plants being shut down part 
of the time for lack of fuel.  Rail- 


roads are inquiring liberally for this 
material. The present quotation is 
4.00c, base, Chicago mill, on bars 
and 4.50c, on bands, for small sizes, 
and 3.75¢ to 4.25c, Chicago mill, for 
larger. On small sizes delivery is 
20 to 24 weeks ahead, while larger 
sections are being sold for delivery 
in eight to 12 weeks. 


Refuse More Steel Bar Business 


Philadelphia, April 27—Some mills 
which were thinking of taking more 
orders for steel bars from regular 
customers announce that because of 
lost production, due to the railroad 
strike, they must postpone such action 
indefinitely, A small tonnage of bar 
business was taken in the past week 
by independents at 3.25 to 4.00c, Pitts- 
burgh. The railroads still are seeking 
bars. Demands for prompt nuts, bolts 
and rivets is very urgent. 


Demand Falls with Production 


Pittsburgh, April 27.—Shortage of 
merchant steel bars is even more 
acute’ than it has been and inability 
of the steel companies to make deliv- 
eries of billets to finishing mills has 
resulted in a sharp decline in produc- 
tion. Demand still is strong but less 
urgent than it has been presumably 
because of the realization on the part 
of buyers that deliveries are out of 
the question under present circum- 
stancés. Several of the independent 
makers have withdrawn from the mar- 
ket and are neither quoting nor tak- 
ing on further obligations. Makers 
of cold finished steel bars are seeking 
hot rolled bars and one company re- 


ports an inquiry of 1500 tons of bes- 
semer bars for screw stock carrying 
a price of 5.00c, base. The Carnegie 
Steel Co. still is quoting 2.35c on 
bars but is taking new orders only to 
the extent of completed, business. This 
does not amount to much in view of 
the fact that its bar mill operations 
are at a low rate. Independent makers 
are quoting anywhere from 2.90c to 
4.00c, base, depending on the business. 
No change is noted in the market 
for iron bars, leading makers of 
which in this district still are holding 
out at 4.50c, base. Bookings are large 
and while the plants are running prac- 
tically no shipments are being made. 


Consumers Are Pinched 


Cleveland, April 27.— Implement 
manufacturers in this territory con- 
tinue to negotiate for their steel re- 
quirements for third quarter and be- 
yond. One of these is in the market 
for 800 tons for third quarter and 
another has been accommodated by a 
leading producer on some tonnage for 
third quarter specification. Shutting 
off of bar supplies particularly from 
the Youngstown district is seriously 
interfering with operations of manu- 
facturing plants in this territory. Some 
of the nut and bolt makers espe- 
cially have been obliged to reduce out- 
put. As an instance of extreme quo- 
tations for prompt material, a northern 
Ohio consumer in the week was 
quoted 12.65c, Pittsburgh, on a car- 
load of No. 9 hoops. Shipments of 
flange work by truck to destinations 
as far south as Georgia have been 
resorted to by manufacturers in this 
territory. 


Eastern Bar Iron Strong 


New York, April 26.—Strength 
characterizes: the eastern bar iron mar- 
ket, demand coming out in good vol- 
ume, especially from South America. 
Sellers state they are still having 
trouble getting cargo space, but this 
situation is improving steadily. Ex- 
port business ix bringing a premium 
of about 25 cents per 100° pounds. 
Domestic trading in standard sizes is 
being done at 4.00c, Pittsburgh, for 
delivery east; and in other sizes at 
prices ranging up to 5.55c. 


Plants Are Slowing Down 


Pittsburgh, April 27.—Inability to 
secure raw material on account of the 
freight tieup already has forced a 
sharp curtailment in operation by nut, 
bolt and rivet makers in this dis- 
trict and some are on the verge of 
complete suspension. Practically no 
market exists at present for with 
freight obligations piling up there is 
a disposition to avoid further en- 
gagements until the shipping situation 
is better. Prices are unchanged but 
nominal. 


Production Is Dropping 


Pittsburgh, April 27.—Production 
of hoops and bands is falling just 
at a time when it should be increas- 
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ing and the tendency of prices stil] 
is upward as far as the indenpendent 
makers are concerned. City mills of 
the Carnegie Steel Co. at which hoops 
and bands are rolled, still are down 
because of the inability of the com- 
pany to get steel to these plants 
from other works. This condition re- 
stricts to some extent new bookings 
by the company, since its practice 
recently has been to take new busi- 
ness to the extent of completed orders. 
Shipments from the mills which are 
active are almost nil, leaving the 
prompt market extremely tight. One 
independent maker who is shipping 
against open-price contracts this 
month at 5.00c, base, is considering 
an advance to 5.50c for May ship- 
ments. Sales to replace _ hot-rolled 
strips have been made as high as 
6.50c, base, but the Carnegie Steel 
Co. price remains at 3.05c, base, for 
either hoops or bands. 

Cannot Secure Bars 


27.—Plant opera- 
of cold-finished 


Pittsburgh, April 
tions of the makers 
steel bars depending upon outside 
sources for supplies of hot rolled 
bars are at an extremely low ebb, for 
they are getting almost no shipments 
against contracts. Furthermore ship- 
ments against spot purchases equally 
are impossible. A few plants have 
small reserves which permit partial 
operation but unless more hot rolled 
tonnage soon is* available they will 
have to suspend. Practically no mar- 
ket exists at present although a good 
many bars still are coming in, notably 
from the automobile and auxiliary 
makers. It is reported here that the 
Ford Motor Co., Detroit, has been 
forced into idleness because of its in- 
ability to get steel supplies through. 


Bolt Plants Lack Material 


Chicago, April 27—In the face of 
heavy bookings for nuts and bolts and 
a volume of inquiry much beyond the 
ability of producers to handle, the 
present railroad situation brings most 
mills face -to face with a _ shortage 
of raw material which may cause inter- 
ruption of operation in part or en- 
tirely before it can be overcome. Mak 


ers are able to take business only 
from their regular trade, and deliveries 
vary from three to four months. 


Higher Prices 
Obtained in Pittsburgh on Ferro- 
manganese—$200 Quoted for Last Half 


Pittsburgh, April 27—Sale of a 
carload of 76 to 80 per cent domestic 
ferromanganese has just taken place 
at $250 to a Pittsburgh district con- 
sumer who is to. pay the freight 
amounting to around $4.50 a _ ton 
This sale is for prompt delivery and 
sale of a carload for last half ship- 
ment also is reported to the same 


buyer at $200, plus the freight. These 
sales represent the highest prices 
which have been obtained tor this 
material in this market since the 
present upward tendency developed 
One company maintaining a ware- 
house here reports numerous de- 


mands for less carload lots for which 
it has obtained as high as $275 and 
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even $300 per ton. All: of the do- 
mestic makers now are quoting $250, 
delivered, on prompt material and 
$200 for last half shipments, but the 
amount of tonnage moving at those 
prices is very much less than that 
carrying the lower figure. Up to 
the sales referred to, $235 measured 
the maximum on prompt tonnages 
while not much business was done 
for second half at above $190. 

Leading makers of spiegeleisen now 
are quoting $75, furnace, for 19 to 
21 per cent material but no business 
of any consequence yet has been re- 
ported here at that figure, 


Spar Demands Fewer 


Pittsburgh, April 27.—Demands for 
fluor spar are fewer and smaller than 
they have been, steel manufacturers 


who recently were in the market 
having covered their most pressing 
requirements. This material can be 


shipped from the Kentucky and IIli- 
nois fields by river and consumers 
generally are not suffering for want 
of supplies. The largest sale recent- 
ly done was 1500 tons of 80 per cent 
washed spar at $22.50 f.o.b. mines 
Material running 85 per cent calcium 
chloride is quoted at $25, mines. 


Ferro Sales at $225 to $250 


New York, April 26.—Sales of Eng- 
lish ferromanganese for spot shipment 
in carloads have been made during 
the past week at $225 to $250, de- 
livered. Demand for ferromanganese 
for second half continues quiet and 
the market on this position is quoted 
nominally at $200, delivered on domes- 
tic and $190 to $195, tidewater, on 
English metal. A newcomer in the 
sale of English ferromanganese in 
this country is the American Metal 
Co., New York, which is offering some 
second half tonnage. 


To Resume Ferro Production 


Chicago, April 27.—Selling of ferro- 
manganese for last half delivery has 
been undertaken by the local pig iron 
maker and as soon as sufficient man- 
ganese ore is recéived a small blast 
furnace stack at South Chicago will 
be put on this alloy. Two lots of 
10060 tons each have been sold for 
last half delivery at a price under- 
stood to be $185. The quotation on 
prompt ferro for second quarter ten- 
tatively is $236, furnace, and if oper- 
ations are begun soon enough, some 
sales for this delivery can be made. 
At present this stack is running on 
silvery iron with silicon 10 to 13 per 
cent, which is being sold on a basis 
of $55, Jackson. county furnace. This 
product will be discontinued when 
ferromanganese is started. Activity in 
spiegeleisen continues, and a _ recent 
sale involved 1200 tons. The market 
is believed to be about $65, eastern 
furnace. 


8 


Error Cérrected 


_In the April 15 issue of The Iron 
[Trade Review in the table headed 
Prices, Present and Past, page 1173, 
the price of valley basic iron, delivered 
Pittsburgh, should have read $44.40 
instead of $44, the latter being a 
typographical error. 
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Car Plates Are Sought 


Western Roads Require Upwards of 30,000 Tons — Early Tonnage 
Less Easily Marketed in East — Production Is Cut Low 


Chicago, April 28.—More than 30,000 


tons of steel, chiefly plates, are re- 
quired to cover new inquiries for cars 
which have been put out by western 
railroads. The larger part of this is 
for car repairs, the Illinois Central 
calling for 12,000 tons and the Penn- 
sylvania railroad for 7000 tons for 
this purpose. Chicago mills are heav- 
ily filled with plate orders and can 
take on no business except for regu- 
lar customers and then only in a re- 
stricted way. Prices are quoted un 
changed but as far as the open mar- 
ket is concerned practically are nom- 
inal 
Less Demand in East 
Philadelphia, April 27.—Some mill 


representatives who have plate tonnage 
for early shipment complain, of dif- 
ficulties in finding buyers. They say 
demand is less than it was some 
weeks ago, and report that some mills 


recently asking 4.00c now might sell 
at 3.75c, Pittsburgh. At the same 
time all mills have large ‘orders 
booked, and some report that cus- 
tomers are pressing for shipment. 
There still is a number of inquiries 
for car plate in the market, but no 
new locomotive order$S’ have been 


placed, although inquiries are out. No 
new inquiries for ship plates are re- 


ported. Eastern mills continue handi- 
capped by the railroad tieup and the 
coal shortage, so that output in this 
district generally appears to be less 
than 50 per cent. 
Car Steel is Wanted 
Cleveland, April 27—Some inquiry 


for universal plates apparently for car 
work hasappeared in this district 
through jobbers. One ofthese was for 
2500 tons and another for 1000 ton. The 
Cleveland Steel Co.’s mill which was 
down for repairs last week, resumed 
in full this week. 
Production Good, Shipments Small 


April 27.—Thus far the 
restrictions imposed. upon the move- 
ment of freight has not materially 
affected the operations of the plate 
mills in. this district, the Carnegie 
Steel Co., still maintaining practic- 
ally full activities at its Pittsburgh 
district plants, while the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co. has or is getting 
sufficient supplies of materials to op- 
erate all departments of its works here 
and in Woodlawn, Pa. But neither 
company is able to ship much material 
and ‘production almost entirely is 
being piled, The Cambria Steel Co., 
Johnstown, Pa., as far as operations 
are concerned, is little affected by the 
railroad situation. Youngstown mills 
are doing little. Most of the inde- 
pendent companies are out of the mar- 
ket on new business, but are taking 
some tonnage from regular customers 
for delivery after the clearing up of 
the transportation muddle, Loss of 
production outside the valley districts 
has been small, but unless shipments 
soon are more easily made accumula- 


Pittsburgh, 


force curtailment through 
congestions. The Carnegie Steel Co. 
is holding to the old base of 2.65c, 
Pittsburgh, and is taking business to 
the extent of completed orders. In- 
dependents are quoting from 3.25c¢ to 
4.00c, but not much business is pass- 
ing at present at these figures. 


tions may 


Lost Output 


Greater in Tubular Goods at Present 
—Some Plants Are Down 


Pittsburgh, April 27.—Although the 
National Tube Co. reports that all of 
its plants are operating several of the 
other makers of tubular goods which 
recently were running are down this 
week and the loss of production is 
greater than it has been since the 
railroad strike broke out. Spang, 
Chalfant & Co. have been obliged to 
suspend through a lack of supplies of 


raw material and the Central Tube 
Co., also is idle for the same rea- 
son. The National Tube Co. has 


a Syracuse, N. Y., plant in operation 
having been able to get a fair ton- 
nage of skelp through to this plant, 


, but doubt is expressed that operations 


can continue there much longer owing 
to the difficulties surrounding the ship- 
ments of steel, Operations at the 
McKeesport, Pa., works of this com- 
pany are being helped considerably by 
the fact that the Carnegie Steel Co. 
is shipping some fairly large tonnages 
of plates to this plant by river. Youngs- 
town manufacturers are down flat as 
far as production of pipe is concerned 
and operations in the Wheeling dis- 
trict is on a declining scale. Such 
material as is being produced is being 
piled. 
Shop Operations Increase 
York, April 26—Due to a 
slight improvement in traffic, several 
of the eastern cast iron pipe shops, 
which were forced to suspend -opera- 
tions for two days weekly during the 


New 


past fortnight, are now on a more 
normal basis, at least to the extent 
of running daily. Demand continues 


strong, although there is little in the 
way of municipal inquiry. Rome, 
N. Y., is inquiring for 100 tons of 
6-inch pipe. 
City Buying Light 

Chicago, April 27.—Municipalities 
continue backward about asking bids 
on cast iron pipe for waterworks ex- 
tensions as most of them find their 
finances difficult to handle. As ex- 
ceptions, bids will be opened April 
28 at South Bend, Ind., on 1900 tons, 
and April 29 at Viroqua, Wis., on 150 
tons. Orders were taken recently for 
moderate tonnages of 24 to 30-inch 
pipe for industrial purposes. These 
help greatly in balancing shop opera- 
tion. New prices promulgated about 
10 days ago are well established, and 


it is understood some of the small 
makers have quoted prices figuring 
back to about $75, Birmingham base. 
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2. Market Lifeless 


Consumers Not Buying and Dealers Are Not Offering to Sell. while Railroad 
Situation Continues as Deterring Factor—Some Prices Weakening 


FOR COMPLETE SCRAP PRICES SEE PAGE 1294 


27.—Anything more 
the iron and _ steel 
Chicago would be 
Dealers do not 


Chicago, April 
stationary than 
scrap market at 
difficult to imagine. 
desire to sell as they feel present 
nominal quotations are lower than 
conditions warrant and consumers of 
most grades find their production in- 
terrupted by the present. railroad 
strike to a point where they do not 
require further material and believe 
railroads could not deliver it if they 
should buy. General expectation is 
that the end of the present interrup- 
tion of transportation will result in 
deliveries of considerable tonnage now 


in transit, which will make the mar- 
ket quiet for the time being. No. 1 
cast scrap is showing more activity 


than almost any other grade, as found- 
ries find themselves in need while sup- 
plies of pig iron are interrupted. The 
Burlington offérs 2600 tons and the 
Rock Island 2300 tons. 


Market Activity Is Low 


Boston, April 26.—Transportation 
difficulties are keeping the scrap iron 
and steel market in New England at 
a.low level of activity. Several fair 
size sales of No. 1 machinery have 
been reported to central and eastern 
Massachusetts consumers. Trading 
in heavy melting steel has dropped 
even below the low point of a week 
ago and in spite of an increased de- 
mand in Pennsylvania, dealers seem 
reluctant to take on any further sup- 
plies. There is, however, a feeling 
that as soon as the transportation 
situation opens up sufficiently, heavy 
melting prices will advance and that 
a buying movement of considerable pro- 
portions then will take piace. New 
England foundries as a rule are not 
low in cast grades, although the 
scarcity of pig iron is tending ‘to 
keep £0 a maximum the proportion 
of scrap in mixtures. Prices in near- 
ly all grades have remained stationary 
during the week. Heavy melting 
steel still is selling at $20 f.o.b. ship- 
ping point. Machine shop turnings 
have been bought by dealers at $16 
and borings at $15.50. The railroads 
are commencing to offer some accu- 
mulations. The Boston Elevated has 
for sale 306 tons of steel in addition 
to miscellaneous lots of burnt iron 
and cast grades. 


Eastern Trading at a Minimium 


New York, April 26.—Inability to 
make shipments continues to keep 
trading in the iron and steel scrap 
market at a minimum. Embargoes 
remain in effect on practically all lines; 
especially where shipments are for 
transfer to other railroads. Consum- 
ers are not attempting to buy, and 
sellers are not quoting. As a result 
the market is nominall unchanged, al- 
though weakness has developed in two 
or three descriptions. Heavy melting 
steel now appears to be holding at a 


nominal range of $19.50 to $20.50 f.o.b. 


New York; machine shop turnings, 
$16 to $16.50, and No. 1 railroad 
wrought, $31 to $32. Most grades 


are holding fairly steady at last week’s 
levels, and it is likely there will be 
little change until there is a substan- 
tial resumption of shipments. Supplies 
are accumulating in substantial vol- 
ume. 


Apart on Prices 


Pittsburgh, April 27.—While one or 
two of the steel companies appears 
interested enough in the scrap market 
to make bids against shipments to 
start with the clearing up of the 
railroad transportation situation, no 
business is resulting for the reason 
that these bids are well below the 
price ideas of dealers. The latter 
believe that once the steel companies 
actually are in need of some supplies 
of heavy melting steel they will be 
willing to pay $28 a ton or higher 
and look upon that as the ultimate 
market. The best bid, however, that 
has recently been made for future 
shipment of this grade has been about 
$25. Not only have dealers been 
unable to secure any tonnages of 
heavy melting steel lately at as low 
as that price, but they are disin- 
clined to go short at above that 
figure in the fear of not being able 
to cover. Movement of scrap 1s tied 
up just as tightly as all other kinds 
and while steel works operations are 
as yet not seriously curtailed by the 
lack of shipments and melting of 
scrap is on a relatively large scale, 
most of the steel companies seem to 
have ample supplies. The market 
remains quite firm on the foundry 
grades as supplies are moderate and 
consumption still is on a_ relatively 
heavy scale. 


Some Inquiry for Steel 


Buffalo, April 27.—Though it is cer- 
tain that the strike of the switchmen 
upset the scrap market, dealers feel 
strongly there will be a strong recovery 
within the very near future’ with con- 
siderable buying. Stockpiles have been 
considerably diminished during the 
strike, and one large works in this ter- 
ritory already is actively in the market 
for heavy melting steel. There is a 
good demand for turnings and cast 
scrap. Embargoes hem in eastern points 
and dealers here say that Detroit can- 
not take shipments, nor can _ points 
within 50 miles of the city receive ton- 
nages. Cars are coming in very slow- 
ly and even transactions between dealers 
in the city are hampered by lack of 
normal switching facilities. Prices are 
unchanged nominally. 


Market Holds Well 


Cleveland, April 27.—Scrap iron and 
steel prices are holding up surpris- 
ingly well in the face of the most 
adverse conditions the market here 
has faced for months. The undertone 
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is good, and the resumption of trad- 
ing may see prices sagging less than 
had been expected. Dealers and yards 
have considerable business on their 
books but are sitting tight just now. 


No scrap is moving in or out, so far 
as tonnage is concerned. Yards are 
crammed, with no relief in sight. 


There are reports that some interests 
are being pinched financially, as they 
are unable to turn over their stocks 
and the money market is tightening. 


No Mills Are Buying 


Philadelphia, April 27.—The scrap 
market continues devoid of buying. 
Mills are well supplied and consump- 
tion still is restricted because of the 
coal scarcity and freight tieup. The 
market largely is nominal although its 
tone is weak. Some grades are quoted 
lower. 


Inquiries Are Numerous 


Cincinnati, April 26—The Cincinnati 
scrap market continues practically at a 
standstill, although there has been a 
flood of inquiries in the market during 
the past 10 days and dealers are pre- 
paring for big business in the near fu- 
ture. Wretched shipping conditions are 
holding back selling. Cincinnati yard 
owners have accumulated some railroad 
scrap in the territory immediately to 
the south but little if any of this has 
been brought into their yards but awaits 
cars for loading. Labor continues 
scarce. Prices nominally are unchanged. 


St. Louis Market Idle 


St. Louis, April 24.—Business in 
scrap iron and steel is almost at a 
standstill, due to the strike of switch- 
men. For the past two weeks hardly 


a car has moved, and except for 
a fairly heavy sale of malleable for 
delivery through the next 30 to 90 


days, transactions have been confincd 
to a few dealers. There have been 
some downward revisions in dealers’ 
lists, but quotations are purely nom- 
inal. Mills and foundries are book- 
ing no new business, and are not pur- 
chasing scrap. 

A slight demand in the East was 
reported during the week, but little 
attention was paid to the inquiries by 
local dealers. Industries in the ‘dis- 
trict have been affected seriousiy by 
the strike. The Helmbacher rolling 
mills on both sides of the Mississipp: 
river are closed, and the same is truc 
of the American Car & Foundry Co.’s 
plants at St. Louis and Madison. The 
Granite City Steel Works, the rolling 
mill unit of the National Stamping *& 
Enameling Co., also is closed. 


Change Looked for by July 


Birmingham, Ala., April 27—Southerr 
scrap iron and steel dealers express the 
opinion that the market in this district 
will show a material change, with 
higher prices by July 1. Only enough 
stock is being purchased to meet con- 
tracts in hand and those anticipated. 
Quotations are unchanged. 


Stock Dividend 


Directors of, the Brier Hill Steel 
Co., Youngstown, O., have declared 
a stock dividend of 20 per cent on 
the common stock outstanding, which 


Orders 
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amounts to approximately $12,500,090. 
The dividend is payable July 1 to 
stock of record June 20. The direc- 
also have decided to ask stock- 


tors 
holders at a special meeting, June 
1, to approve an increase in capital 


of $35,000,000, making a total of $50,- 
000,000 of common stock authorized 
A portion of the new stock will be 
absorbed in stock dividends, but the 
exact amount to be distributed has not 
been announced. A considerable share 
will be retained in the treasury of 
the company for future financing. 


General Advance 


On Sheets Features Warehouse Mar- 
ket—Demand Continues Strong 
New York, 

advance on 

steel, features 


26—A _ general 
sheets and cold rolled 
the local warehouse 
market. No. 10 blue annealed sheets 
are now quoted 7.12c to 8.50c, New 
York; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 9.75c 
to 11.00c; No. 28 black sheets, 8.50c 
to 10.00c. A particular shortage is 
noted in this latter material, most of 
the warehouses being virtually out 
of stock with little chance of re- 
pienishment soon. It appears that 
the majority of the warehouses are 
still quoting around 9.00c, neverthe- 
less some fairly sizable tonnages are 
being booked at 10.00c. On cold 
rolled material all minimum levels 
have been advanced from one-quarter 
to one-half cent per pound, cold- 
rolled shafting and rounds now hold- 
ing at 6.25c, as a minimum figure, 
and cold-rolled flats, squares and 
hexagons at 6.75c. 

Due to an improvement in the rail- 


April 


read_ situation, warehouses are en- 
abled to accept business somewhat 
more freely. Embargoes have been 
lifted, to a number of points, espe- 
cially in New England and New 
York. However, jobbers are still 


heavily handicapped in the movement 
and receipt of material. Demand con- 


tinues strong for practically all de- 
scriptions. 
Black Sheets Go Up : 


Cleveland, April 27.—Quotations on 
warehouse stocks in this district, with 
the exception of black sheets remain 
unchanged. Due to heavy demand 
and depleted stocks, the price of black 


sheets has been increased from 8.15¢ 
to 8.40c. Demand _ still continues 
strong and although the transporta- 


tion system is somewhat better, stocks 
ate still low. 


Chicago Stores Raise Sheets 


Chicago, April 27——An increase of 
50 cents per 100 pounds has been 
made by Chicago warehouses on stecl 
sheets. Quotations on plates, shapes 
and bars remain unchanged. This 
schedule brings the maximum quota- 
tion on No. 10 gage blue annealed to 
7.02c, Chicago, on No. 28 gage black 
sheets to 8.00c, Chicago, and on No. 
28 gage galvanized sheets to 9.50c, 
Chicago. Stocks generally are de- 
pleted. Some independent warehouse 
operators in this district are now ask- 
ing 5.80c for cold rolled steel which 
represents an advance of $8 a ton over 
the previous price. 
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Sheet Operations Light 


Output Still Restricted by Inability of Mills to Obtain Steel or 
Ship Finished Material—Inquiry Is Falling off 


Pittsburgh, April 27.—Inability of 
the sheetmakers to secure steel or to 
make shipments of finished material 
is reflected in a much lower rate of 
mill operations than was recently the 
case. Independent mills now are not 
averaging 70 per cent of capacity as 
compared with 75 per cent a week 
ago, while the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. is not doing even that 
well, so many of its plants being in 
isolated spots and far remuved from 
convenient raw material supplies 
Demands are just as great as ever 
but buyers are quite conversant with 
transportation conditions and are not 


pressing so hard for deliveries as 
they were recently. So much first 
half business is likely to be carried 


over into the third quarter that the 
amount of tonnage that can be taken 
by the independent corfipanies for 
that period is likely to be extremely 
small. The American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. even with early restoration 
of normal transportation conditions 
probably has so much old business 
tc complete that it probably will not 
be able to take on more than half 


the normal tonnage for last half 
shipment. A few of the independent 
makers of sheets are taking spot 
business at, as high prices as_ the 
trafic will bear, but generally inde- 
pendent makers Jargely are out of 
the: market and such business as is 


being entered for regular customers 
carries prices well below the extreme 
high figures. 


Inquiry Falls Off 


Youngstown, O., April 26.—Inquiry 
for all grades of sheets has tapered 
off sharply. Buyers realize that ship- 
ments are not to be had right now 
and hence are deferring their inquiries 
until conditions become more favor- 
able. The recent delay in sheet pro- 
duction will set mill schedules at 
least two months in arrears, and with 
the coming of hot weather when the 
output will be decreased still further 
it is questioned whether producers 
will have any sheet tonnage to offer 
during the third quarter. A _ buyer 
row on the books of a large sheet 
manufacturer located outside this dis- 
trict states the best delivery the mill 
will promise is next September. High 
priced sheets are not so attractive to 
consumers right now as they were a 
week or so ago. The market still 
will stand 8.50c to 9.50c, mill for one- 
pass black but when a figure higher 
than the latter is asked buyers seem 
to be little interested. The Falcon 
Steel Co., Niles, O., which has been 
rolling hot mill products only, plans 
to place its cold rolling department 
in operation by the end of this week 


Eastern Demand Holding Up 


Philadelphia, April 27—Sheet de- 
mands are keeping up, but tonnages 
are still hard to get. One eastern 
mill is taking orders for blue annealed 
at 5.25c to 5.50c for third quarter. 
Another is taking some blue annealed 


at 7.00c for delivery beginning in 
September. Some one-pass cold rolled 
sheets are selling at 650c for the 


last quarter. 


Last Half Rial 


On Tin Plate Still in Doubt with 
Independent Makers 


Pittsburgh, April 27.—Production 
uncertainty exists as to the prices 
which the independent makers of tin 
plate will name on last half business 
Some of the companies making their 
own steel cannot make sheet bars as 
cheaply as the United States Steel 
Corp., in view of the fact that they 
are obliged to pay about $43, furnace, 
lor pig iron. Since this means higher 


costs for the bars they feel they 
should get more than $7, base, for 
tin plate. Some last half business 


has been entered on open price con- 


tracts to take the price at time of 
delivery, while on business carrying 
a price, the price has ranged any- 


where from $7, against can company 
needs, up to $9. Makers of perish- 
able food containers cannot very well 


increase their prices in view of the 
agitation against the high cost of 
living, and it is probable that buy- 


ers will secure last half supplies gen. 
erally at $7 per base box. In some 
quarters the belief prevails that the 
latter part of the year is going to 
see a serious shortage of tin plate 
owing to the loss of production in- 
curred over the last seven or eight 
months as a result of labor troubles 
and the fact that some large demands, 
notably for oil cans, still are to be 
covered. Others claim that some of 
the western packers are overstocked 
on account of cancellations of orders 
for canned fruits, and that there has 
also been a considerable decline in 
the demand for cans for sweetened 
condensed milk. Assertions made in 
the west that the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co., is depressing its do- 
mestic customers of tonnage to take 
advantage of the export market, are 
strongly denied. It is stated offi- 
cially that the company not only has 
been allotting tonnage for export dur- 
ing the present half year in the same 
ratio as domestic business, but lately 


has reduced its export allotments 7 
to 10 per cent below the normal 
apportionments. The export market 


is to be $12 per base box, Pittsburgh, 


minimum, with some business going 
as high as $13. 

Notice of an application for a 
Pennsylvania charter has been ad- 


the Ella Furnace Co. 


vertised by 
law offices of Weil & 


through the 


Thorp, Frick building, Pittsburgh. 
This firm, which will present the 
application to the governor of the 
state on May 4, is action for E. W 
Mudge, C. B. Farree and R. G. 
Campbell. The Ella Furnace Co. at 


preseft is incorporated in Ohio. 
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Shape Tonnage Is Bid On 


Power Plant at New York Calls for 10,000 Tons—Worke Held Up by 
Shortage of Material and Prices — Awards Light 


New York, April 26—A lot of 
10,000 tons of shapes for a powes 
plant for the United Electric & 
Power Co. on 134th street is the 
largest inquiry now pending in the 
local structural market. The _ gen- 
eral contractor is Thomas E. Murray, 
Inc. Another large power plant now 
in prospect is that of the proposed 
North New Jersey Power Co., to be 
erected near Newark. While it is 
understood that a contract for 5000 
tons of steel for an apartment house 
at 290 Park avenue virtually has bee: 
awarded, it appears that the project 
may be abandoned. Among sizable 
awards of the past week is a lot of 
900 tons for an inspection shed for 
the Transit Construction Co., 180th 
street. The report of the Bridge 
Builders and Structural society for 
March has been delayed. 


Structural Awards Dwindle 


Pittsburgh, April 27.— Structura! 
contract jettings have dwindled sharp- 
ly in the past week or 10 days chiefly 
because of the uncertainty in minds 
of imvestors as to deliveries on ac- 
count of the freight transportation 
situation. The only recent award 
reported by structural companies 
kere was one of 250 tons for a new 
hospital building at Johnstown, Pa. 


Eastern Production Still Low 


Philadelphia, April 27—Eastern 
shape production continues at a low 
rate, due to the railroad situation and 
lack of coal. The mills of the Eastern 
Steel Co. continue idle and all other 
mills have suffered to some extent. 
The most interesting feature of the 
market is the demand for export. One 
mill sold 4000 to 5000 structural shapes 
to South America and India. Inde- 
pendents’ prices vary from 3.25c to 
4.00c, Pittsburgh. 


Brisk Demand for Small Sizes 


Cleveland, April 27—Demand for 
small shapes for general manufactur- 
ing purposes is particularly brisk at 
present, one independent interest hav- 
ing taken a large tonnage during the 
past week at 3.75c and 4.00c, Pitts- 
burgh. But little new inquiry is out, 
however for building shapes. Labor 
demands and disaffections are said 
to be more of an influence against 
satisfactory conditions in this district 
than any other factor. According to 
report, structural workers were sup- 
posed to have received an increase of 
25 cents an hour recently, but the 
number of minor strikes in building 
operations generally are contributing 
to check the market more than the 
interruption in delivery of material 
due to the railroad yardmen’s strike. 


Prices Deter Building 


Chicago, April 27—General back- 
wardness in undertaking construction 
work at present prices for material 
and labor is showing its effect in the 
structural market as the number or 
projects remains limited. Howe¥er, a 


considerable number of contracts are 
closed each week, usually for moder- 
ate tonnages and almost entirely for 
industrial or public purposes. Con- 
siderable delay in delivery of fabri- 
cated material probably will follow 
the present situation, which prevents 
mills delivering steel to the shops 
and also prevents shipment of finished 


product by the latter. These diffi- 
culties have resulted in considerable 
curtailment of activity by shops, 
Nothing is available from the shape 
mills of the leading interest for de- 
livery this year, but the leading in- 
dependent shortly will have some 


shapes for late third and fourth quar- 


ter. This tonnage will be available 
only on firm orders with specifica- 


tions. The price has not been an. 
nounced but will be higher than the 
March 21, 1919 schedule and consider- 
ably lower than premium figures now 
charged by some makers for prompt 
delivery. The leading interest con- 
tinues to quote 2.72c, Chicago mill, 
and from that point the market ranges 
to nearly 4.00c. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Kenosha, Wis., 728 tons, to 


Main street bridge at 
Fort Pitt Bridge Co. 
for Crocker 


Belden building, San Francisco, Cal., 
Estate Co., 550 tons, to California Steel Co. 

Viaduct on towers, Burnett, Wash., for Pierce 
county, Wash., 307 tons, to Overmire Steel Construc- 
tion Co, 

Bottoms for cement silos, for Missouri Portland 
Cement Co., Prospect Hill, Mo., 208 tons, to Ameri- 


can Bridge Co. 
Addition to building for Chicago Steel Foundry Co., 


Chicago, 130 tons, to Rochester Bridge Co. 

Coal trestle for F. E. Carey Coal Co., Chicago, 
125 tons, to independent shop. 

Coal pockets for Shiewe Coal Co., Detroit, Mich., 
200 tons to Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co. 

Power plant addition for The Vollrath Co., She- 
boygan, Wis., 100 tons to Northwestern Bridge & 
Iron Co, 

New Strauss bascule bridge at Main street, Kenosha, 
Wis., 725 tons to Fort Pitt Bridge Works; erection 
to Kettler-Elliott Co., Chicago. Greiling Bros. Co., 


general contractor. 
Hosp'tal building, Johnstown, Pa., 
Jones & Lawthlin Steel Co. 


250 tons to the 


Inspection shed for Transit Construction Co., New 
York City, 900 tons, to Bethlehem Steel Construc- 
tion Co. 


Bridge work for Boston & Maine railroad, 200 tons, 
to American Bridge Co. 

Bridge work for Baltimore & 
tons, to American ,Bridge Co. 

Building for Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co., 
200 tons; to American Bridge Co. 

Zine oxide paint for American Zinc, Lead & 
Smelting Co., 800 tons; to Alliance Structural Co. 

Loew theater, Boston, 1000 tons; to Fleishmann 
Construction Co. 


Ohio railroad, 270 


Fostoria, 0., 


eee 
CONTRACTS PENDING 


Addit'on to plant of Swift & Co., at St. 
Mo., 300 tons. bids asked. 

Power station for United Electric & Power Co., 
York City, 10,000 tons, contract pendine. 

Highway bridge at Massena, N. Y., 2500 tons, bids 
exceed appropriation, project in abeyance 


$80 Sheet Bars 


Again Show in Sale and Settlements 
in Open-Hearth Grade 


Cleveland, April 27.—Open-hearth 
sheet bars continue to command $80 in 
sales being made in this territory. A 
local producer within a week sold 
more than 1000 tons for May delivery 


Louis, 


New 


April 29, 1920 


at $80, Youngstown, and has made 
settlement for May delivery with a 
number of regular customers under 
term contracts at this figure, as well as 
at $70 for open-hearth slabs. An in- 


quiry for 2000 tons of open-hearth 
sheet bars for early delivery to a 
valley sheetmaker is current. Some 


local consumers have been bringing 
in forging steel by trucks from the 
Pittsburgh district, a distance of 160 
to 165 miles. 


Eastern Prices Vary 


Philadelphia, April 27.—Semifinished 
prices vary. Rerolling billets have 
sold in considerable tonnage at $60 
to $70, Pittsburgh, for shipment in 
the next two months. Forging billets 
have been sold at $75, Pittsburgh, 
while some makers are asking $85 to 
$90. A moderate tonnage of slabs 
for export has been sold at $65, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Trading at a Standstill 


Pittsburgh, April 27.—Business in 
the various classes of semifinished 
steel! has come pretty much tto a 
standstill in this market as a’ result 
of the embargo on shipments im- 
posed by the strike of the railroad 
yard and switchmen. Although di- 
minishing finishing mill operations are 
the rule because of the lack of ship- 
ments of semifinished steel, demands 
are not especially active due to the 
fact that the possibility of obtaining 
deliveries is so uncertain The 
Monongahela river plants of the Car- 
negie Steel Co. still are operating 
full but are not moving much, if any, 
material. While these plants include 
much finishing capacity, they also are 
the source of supply for a number o} 
finishing mills and are piling up large 


tonnages of billets and sheet bars 
Starting up of the Columbus, 0., 
steel works of the Carnegie Steel Co 


should help the plants of the Amer- 


ican Sheet & Tin Plate Co., supplied 
with sheet bars from these works, as 
the railroad freight tieup appears to 
be a little less severe in that por- 
tion of Ohio than it is in most other 
steel producing districts. 

The most recent business reported 


in sheet bars was at $75 for open- 
hearth steel, though it is reported that 
some buyers would be willing to pay 
more if the higher prices carried as- 
surance of early delivery. The mar- 
ket is not at all wel! defined on 
either sheet bars or billets at the 
moment because so little actual busi- 
ness is going on. Base size of soft 
wire rods still is being quoted b; 
independent makers at $70 to $75 but 
these prices purely are nominal as 
present dealings are so limited. 


Strip Sales Checked 


Pittsburgh, April 27—No _ special 
changes are noted in prices of strip 
steel but they merely are nominal as 
few makers are in a position to take on 
any new business. Most of the plants 
in this district are running, but except 
for such tonnages as can be moved 
by motor truck shipments almost are 
nil. The regular business on _  hot- 
rolled strip steel is 5.50c and on cold- 
rolled strip 8.50c but those prices refer 


only to shipments against contracts. 
Prompt tonnages if available would 
command substantial premiums over 


those figures. 

















Exporters Show More Optimism 


Big English Plate Order Is Placed — Locomotive Builders Making Various Sales 
Abroad—Japan Out of the Market, but South American Orders Are In- 
creasing—Much European Business Is Expected to Be Placed 


EW YORK, April 26.—Ex- 
porters of iron and 
not greatly concerned over the 


steel are 
exchange situation according to 
a report made at a meeting last week of 


the American Manufacturers Export 
association. The bankers expect Eng- 
land to become economically inde- 
pendent within the next six months 
and prophesy a recuperation of Bel- 
gium, France and Italy to follow 
thereafter. A decided movément is 


now on foot to open trade relations 
with Russia, and some definite steps 
have been taken toward aiding the 
recuperation of some of the Central 
Powers. The recuperation of Europe 
will result in the stoppage of certain 
American exports to that part of the 
world, and while American iron and 
steel may not then be in as great de- 
mand as now, the steel exporters are 
anticipating a call for the next five or 
ten years tor material of a certain 
class. 

There has been no abatement in the 
foreign demand for material on ac- 
count of the production shortage here, 
with the possible exception of Japan. 
The speculative movement which is 
charged to the Japanese buyers stop- 
ped suddenly last week, with the 
result that much resale material is 
finding its way into the market. The 
prices asked were on a lower basis 
which has led various exporters to 
believe that the peak has been passed. 
On the other hand, tin plate continues 
scarce, and some interests are pro- 
phesying that it will reach $14 a base 
box before August. 

During the week the railroads began 
moving more cars to ports, but the 
delay in deliveries still is serious. In 
some cases material scheduled for 
rolling during April has been post- 
poned until June, according to reports 
received by the exporters. Despite the 
railroad trouble exporters are not ex- 
pecting any further appreciable ad- 
vance in prices. They base this pre- 
diction on the address of E. H. Gary, 
chairman of the United States Steel 


Corp., last week, and the reputed 
financial collapse of Japan. 
During the past week exporters 


were offered some tin plate of odd 
sizes at $10.25, New York, whereas 
it was reported a Japanese firm offered 
tin plate for resale at $11.75 cif. 
Kobe. Exporters report that where 
the mills can be found to take orders, 
the price quoted is $10.25, Pittsburgh, 
but jobbers in New York have been 
asking as high as $13. 

The big demand in tin plate is for 
sizes 20 x 28 inches, whereas most of 


that being offered is 14 x 20. New 
York jobbers have been offering 
barbed wire for $9.50, New York, 


whereas a mill price of $6.25, Chicago, 
has been quoted. 


Exporters report that steel bars 
are selling for 4.00c, Pittsburgh, 
whereas they have brought 4.50c. 


Plates have been offered at 4.00c, and 


the buyers are holding out for 3,75c. 
Plates have been sold in export as 
high as 4.25c. Nails can be pur- 
chased by the exporter for 7.00c, Pitts- 
burgh; galvanized sheets for 10.25c, 
Pittsburgh; black sheets for 8.10c, 
Pittsburgh; mild steel bars for 4.50c, 
Pittsburgh, and galvanized wire for 
6:50c, Pittsburgh. It is impossible 
to obtain any 30-gage or lighter sheets. 
One exporter said that one pass cold 
rolled 28-gage sheets are selling for 
9.00c, Pittsburgh, and blue annealed 
10-gage sheets at 8.25c. 

Business is greatly hampered by the 
transportation ticup. A prominent ex- 
port house reports that a Pittsburgh 
mill is holding $3,000,000 worth of 
tin plate in its yard unable to ship, 
and another milt has 500 carloads of 
steel waiting movement. 

Word was received last week that 
the Russian soviet government bureau, 
in accordance with definite instructions 
received here, will not entertain any 
officers from American firms or manu- 
facturers for export, except for rail- 
road equipment, until such time as 
commercial intercourse between the 
United States has been fully estab- 
lished. 

It is learned that the American 
Locomotive Co. has sold 25 locomo- 
tives to Roumania. It is learned that 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works has 
received a contract for a like number. 

France has approached the market 
with an inquiry for 1000 tons of bil- 
lets, but owing to the exchange situ- 
ation there is no immediate prospect 
of filling the order. Belgium also has 


asked for 1000 tons of small bille*s. 
Italy has purchased 5000 tons of pig 
iron. Probably the most important 
sale reported during the week, how- 
ever, was 20,000 tons of plates to 
England. It was said that the plates 
went at 4.00c, base, Pittsburgh, but 


some exporters are under the impres- 
sion that this price was shaded a little. 

Recently China has been buying nails, 
sheets and scrap, and now is asking 
for mattress wire. That country has 
purchased some structurals, and a Chi- 
nese order for 2000 tons of plates and 
another for 500 tons of wire were re- 
ported last week. The American Lo- 
comotive Co. has sold 12 Pacific type 
locomotives to the Tientsin Pukow 
railway of China. The Dutch East 
Indies have been purchasing chiefly 

Brazil and Colombia have both been 
purchasing barbed wire, one house re- 
porting the sale of 385 toys in three 


lots. Brazil has also been taking some 
tin plate. The American Locomotive 
Co. has sold 40 locomotives to the 


Central railroad of Brazil. 

There is a great demand in Chile 
for construction materials for railways, 
water supply and telegraph lines. The 
Chilean state railways have advertised 
for bids for a large amount of rail- 
way material. Sixty locomotives will 
be required, 160 box cars, 260 flat cars, 
20 refrigerator cars, 200 coal cars and 
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80 passenger cars, The New York 
representatives of the Chilean rail- 
ways will open bids on this equipment 
on May 19 at 165 Broadway, New 
York. Thirty of the locomotives will 
be of the Mikado type, and 20 Mikados 
of smaller gage also will be required 
as well as 10-wheel type locomotives. 


Car Inquiries 


Are Not Heavy but Some New Lots 
Asked—Repairs Are Pending 


Chicago, April 27.—Inquiry for rail- 
road freight cars continues light and 
the most important feature of this 
market is the prevalence of repair con- 


tracts to put existing equipment into 
condition for continued use. The 
Illinois Central railroad. is inquiring 
for repairs on 3000 cars. which will 
require about 12,000 tons of steel, 
while the Pennsylvania railroad is in- 
quiring for repairs on 1000 cars which 
will require about 7000 tons of plates 
and shapes. The St. Louis & San 
Francisco railroad is inquiring on re- 
pairs which will require about 450 
tons of steel. The Chicago & North- 
western railroad is seeking to place 
500 ore cars, requiring about 4000 
tons of steel. A confidential inquiry 
has been received by carbuilders in 
this district for the construction of 
1100 refrigerator cars, which will re- 
quire 3500 tons of steel. The Rock 
Island railroad has placed 50 ca- 


booses with the Standard Steel Car 
Co., requiring 200 tons of plates and 
shapes'and 55 tons of axles. An in- 
quiry is being entertained for 300 to 
500 cars for a railroad in China, which 
will require 4000 tons of steel. 


Inquire for 4000 Cars 


New York, April 26.—New inquiries 
involving close to 4000 cars are re- 
ported in the railroad equipment mar- 
ket. One calls for 1000 coal cars for 
the Chesapeake & Ohio; another, 500 
box cars for the Atlantic Coast line; 
and still another, 500 ore cars for the 
Chicago & North Western. In addi- 
tion, the United Railways of Havana 
is inquiring for about 500 cars, in- 
cluding 200 box cars, and the Southern 


Pacific, for about 700 box cars. The 
American Car & Foundry Co. has 
taken an order from the Northern 


Pacific railroad for 300 ballast cars, 
and the General American Tank Car 
Corp. 100 tank cars from the Tide- 
water Oil Co. The Haskell & Barker 
Car Co. and the Merchants Des- 
patch Transportation Co., each have 
received about 500 stock cars from the 
New York Central ‘railroad. Loco- 
motive orders include 40 for the Cen- 
tral Railroad of Brazil, eight for the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Poto- 
mac and 12 for the Tientsin-Pukow 
railroad, China, all to be built by the 
American Locomotive Co. 











~ Rail Blockade Growing Tighter 


Operating Conditions for Iron and Steel Plants in Pittsburgh and Valley Districts 
Only Slightly Improved—Solid Trainloads Moved, but Few Cars Reach 
Destination—Yardmen Not Returning as Freely as Reports Indicate 


ITTSBURGH, April 27.—Rail- 
P road transportation conditions af- 

fecting the iron and steel indus- 
try in this and adjacent districts are 
worse this week than last. It has 
been possible lately to move to a 
specified point solid trainloads made 
up on siding by road crews, but in a 
number of instances only a portion 
of the original shipment has reached 
destination. A case is cited of a 
solid trainload of structural material 
consisting of 60 cars which recently 
left the Ambridge, Pa., plant of the 
American Bridge Co., for the River 
Rouge plant of the Ford Motor Co., 


Detroit. Of this train only 18 cars 
finally reached Detroit. Solid train- 
loads of coal and coke are being 


moved out of the Connellsville re- 
gions but there, too, cases are rather 
unusual where the full number of cars 
arrive at destination. The Pennsy!- 
vania line is open through to Buffalo 
for coke shipments and some freight 
also is being handled well into the 
Philadelphia district. 

As a general rule the striking yard- 
men and switchmen are not going 
back to work in any such numbers as 
reported in the daily newspapers. The 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad developed 
a,fair measure of improvement both 
in the movement and the placing cf 
cars during the latter part of last 
week, but this week it is hampered 
just as much in this district as it was 
during the early period of the strike. 
Slight improvement is reported at 
the Scully yards of the Panhandle 
road and also at the Pitcairn yards of 
the Pennsylvania railroad. The 
amount of freight moving through 


these yards, however, remains ex- 
tremely limited. The Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie railroad still is practically 
tied up as far as freight is con- 
cerned. Altogether the situation still 
must be said to be extremely serious 
and likely eventually to bring about 
further curtailment of iron and stee! 
works activities in this district. Con- 
ditions remain extremely bad in the 


Mahoning and Shenango valley dis- 
tricts and despite the fact that the 
Panhandle road is open into the 
Wheeling’ district, practically no 


freight is moving east or west out of 
that district because other systems 
still are tied up. 

The American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co. has not been able to get any mate- 
rial in or out of its New Castle, Pa., 
works for almost three weeks. This 
company on Saturday succeeded in 
moving 60 carloads of material from 
its Ellwood, Ind., plant and 40 cars 
from its Vandergrift, Pa., works, but 
has had little success in making sh’p- 
ments from any of its other works. 
The American Steel & Wire Co. is 
operating all of its Pittsburgh district 
plants and succeeding in making some 
shipments from Rankin and Donora, 
Pa. The company also has secured a 
sufficient supply of coke to start up 
the two blast furnaces at the Schoen- 
berger works, which were banked re- 
cently for lack of fuel. The Car- 
negie Steel Co. has 31 blast furnaces 
blowing this week as against 28 a 
week ago. This gain was at the Mingu 
and Columbus works of the company, 
the steelworks of the latter now being 
in operation again. The city mills 
of this company still are down because 


of the lack of steel and although al! 
of the Monongahela valley plants are 
in operation, hardly a pound of mate- 
rial is being moved. Stocks of 
ished material continue to mount at 
the Homestead, Duquesne and Edgar 
Thomson works of this company. 

Although numerous cars are loaded 
with material at the yards of the 
various steel plants throughout this 
and the valley districts, the possibility 
that this practice will be continued 
is slight owing to the fact that most 
railroads now are insisting that any 
cars that enter steel plants must not 
be loaded without a permit. These 
permits are hard to obtain and it is 
evident that the railroads are conserv- 
ing the supply of empty cars so as 
to be able to send them where 
are most needed when the strike ends. 
Railroads are threatening to impose 
demurrage charges on cars which are 
loaded in the steel plants without per 
mits. This phase of the situation 
is likely to have a bad effect late: 
when efforts will be made to move 
forward the material which has piled 
up during the strike. 

Traffic departments of the various 
steel companies are inclined to take 
a gloomy view of the situation and 
to express the belief that it will be 
several months before the steel indus- 
try escapes from the effects of this 
tieup. So many cars of material are 
lying in railroad yards and along sid- 
ings that it is feared that serious con- 
gestion will result from the resump 
tion of freight movements and that 
these blockades will result in the im- 
position of embargoes of varying du 
ration. 


fin- 


they 


Ore Shipments Held Up: Docks Still Idle 


LEVELAND, April 27.—As a 
C result of the demands for a 

40 per cent wage increase and 
8-hour day for ore handlers at the 
upper lake docks no ore has been 
loaded into vessels at any of the ports 
except at the Great Northern railroad 
dock at Allouez, ‘and this dock is said 
to be operating by reason of a spe- 
cial contract arrangement. Meetings 
have been held by representatives of 
railroads and ore handlers at Ashland 
almost daily for the past 10 days but 


have failed of their purpose. At these 
meetings representatives of the labor 
unions at, Ashland, Marquette and 
Escanaba declared that the men re- 
fuse to consider any compromise, but 
when it became evident that the rep- 
resentatives of the railroads operat- 
ing at these ports also were firm, 
the labor men announced Monday that 
they would have the men consider 
making new proposals. What these 
may be the railroad representatives 
were not informed. Representatives of 
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unions and railroads at the other ports 
are watching ‘these deliberations. 
Only two vessels loaded with ore 
have cleared from upper lake ports. 
One of these was the Harvester of the 
Wisconsin Steel Co., loaded at Al- 
louez, and the other was the EAr.inc, 
which was loaded with ore at Allouez 


last fall. The Eartinc is expected to 
arrive at Cleveland with a load of 
ore for M. A. Hanna & Co., Wednes- 
day. 


The coal shortage is still delaying 
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the movement of vessels at both upper 
and lower lake ports. Railroad offi- 
cials informed ore operating companies 
that they might succeed in obtaining 
a sufficient number of men as _ sub- 
stitute crews to operate the docks at 
Ashland, Marquette and Escanaba 
temporarily if the vessels could be 
brought up and cleared quickly, but 
vessel operators declared they did not 
have enough coal to get under way. 
In view of the heavy sales of ore 
that have been made, and the fact 
that it is estimated lower lake docks 
and furnaces will have 4,000,000 tons 
less of ore on hand May 1 than on 
the same day in 1918, the shipping 
season has been slow in opening. Ore 
operators are becoming concerned lest 
protracted labor trouble and _ coal 
shortage put a serious handicap on 
the movement right at its inception. 


Practically no improvement has been 
effected in transportation facilities 
from lower lake docks. Only one 


dock, the C. & P., at Cleveland, still 
is down, but shipments are going for- 
ward very slowly, due to embargoes 


and congestions at various points. 
No ore is being shipped to the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., or 


to the Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Inquiries are out for several small 
tonnages of ore, and one for 60,000 
tons is now being negotiated, but this 
constitutes the sum total of business 
in the selling department at present. 


Few Units in Mahoning 
Valley Resume 
Youngstown, O., April 26—The Re- 


public Iron & Steel Co., the Car- 
negie Steel Co., and the Brier Hill 
Steel Co. placed additional units in 


operation today, but the outlook for 
early resumption of steel plant units 


now idle in the Mahoning valley is 
far from encouraging. Officials at 
certain steel plants here state that 


they would not be surprised if trans- 
portation conditions at the end of 
this week were worse than at any 
time since the walkout of the switch- 
men. Local engineers and firemen 
may join the striking switchmen, and 
if they do so, every plant in this 
territory will be closed within a few 
hours. 

Enough coal was delivered to the 
Niles plant of the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co. to warrant the operation 
of its sheet mills for a few days at 
least. Two blast furnaces are the 
only active units at the company’s 
Youngstown plant, one of these stacks 
having been placed on blast late Fri- 
day. The blast furnace, steelworks 
and semifinishing mills of the Sharon 
Steel Hoop Co., at Lowellville, and 
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its sheet mills at East Youngstown 
still are idle. 

The Youngstown Shect & Tube Co. 
has two blast furnaces, two batteries 
of coke ovens, six open-hearth fur- 
naces and a few finishing mills active, 
all other units being down. At the 
plants of the Brier Hill Steel Co., six 


open-hearth furnaces, one blast fur- 
nace, one plate mill, the blooming 
mill and 27 sheet mills are in opera- 
tion. Last week the steelworks at 
this plant was down entirely. No 
change is noted at the A. M. Byers 
plant at Girard, O. The blast fur- 


nace remains banked. The puddling 
department still is active. 


Perhaps the greatest activity here 
is shown at the Ohio works of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., where 10 open- 


hearth furnaces, three blast furnaces, 
the bessemer department and _ the 
blooming mill are working. Its Mc- 
Donald bar mills continue to operate 
on power supplied by the main power 
station at the Ohio works. The 
Lower Union bar mills, however, still 
are idle. 

In the upper part of the Mahoning 
valley operations show no _ change 
over those reported last week. The 
only units producing at the plant of 
the Trumbull Steel Co. are six sheet 
mills and the cold rolled strip mills, 
this being possible due to the fact 
that power is purchased from an out- 
side source. The steelworks now 
have been idle for over 16 days. The 
hot mills at its Liberty plant also are 
idle. 


Chicago Mill Operations 
at 65 Per Cent 


Chicago, April 27.—Operating 
ditions of steel mills in Chicago terri- 
tory are slightly better than last week, 
but the general situation has not im- 
proved materially. The Illinois Stee? 
Co. has been able to add two active 
blast furnace stacks at South works, 
Chicago, and now has six in opera- 
tion at that plant. Five stacks are 
banked at Gary and three at South 
works. One additional stack has 
been blown in at the Joliet, Ill, plant, 
three out of four being active. The 
Inland Steel Co. still has one stack 
banked at its Indiana Harbor plant. 
The Wisconsin Steel Co. is still hold- 
ing one inactive for lack or fuel. As 
a general situation, steel mulls are 
operating at about 65 per cent of 
normal. 

Consumers are not able to operate 
more than 50 to 60 per cent, and for 
this reason tonnage is not piling up 
heavily against future production. 
While mills have much demand, it is 
less insistent as consumers realize 


con- 
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they cannot receive the material untit 
railroads are able to give fuller serv- 


ice. 


It is said that solid trains of mate- 
rial can be moved through from dis- 
tant points much more rapidly than 
single cars, as railroads are not able 
tc switch, and less than trainload 
lots bécome lost. Solid trainloads of 
coke and oil have been shipped by 


special permit to mills in this district, 
and one mill has just shipped a solid 
between 40 and 
of sheet bars to an eastern sheet mill, 
2000 and 2500 tons of bars 
carried. 


trainload of 50 cars 


between 
being 


Buffalo Tugmen Strike; 


Furn aces Blow In 


Buffalo, April 27.<—-Incoming  ves- 
sels with furnace supplies are now 
faced by a strike of tugmen, called 
out in connection with scoopers and 
elevator housemen. No tugs were 
moving in. the Buffalo harbor this 
morning. The Catcite with limestone 
for the Donner Steel Co. docked 
Monday without the aid of tugs. No 
relief from the tieup is anticipated 
until T. V. O'Conner, the longshore- 
men’s president, arrives from New 
York Wednesday. The strike threat- 
ens to spread to crews of lake ves- 
sels. The furnaces of the Lackawanna 
Steel Co., Donner Steel Co., Buffalo 
Union Furnace Co. and the Wickwire 


Steel Co, are now operating at nor- 
mal, The Rogers, Brown & Co. now 
is placing its furnaces in blast. 


Company Will Engage in 


Export Business 


The Walworth International Co.. 
44 Whitehall street, New York, re- 
cently organized under the laws of 
Delaware, has filed with the federal 
trade commission a statement of its 


intention to handle the export business 
of the Walworth Mfg. Co., Boston. 
manufacturer of pipe, valves, fittings, 
pipe tools, etc. In addition, the Wal- 
worth Mfg. Co. will handle the prod- 
ucts of some other companies in cer- 
tain parts of the world. The products 
manufactured by the latter companies 
include principally mechanical rubber 
goods, packings and others which 
are used in connection with the prod- 
ucts of the Walworth Mfg. Co. Offi- 
cers of the Walworth Mfg. Co. are: 
President, W. P. F. Ayer, vice presi- 
dent of the Walworth Mfg. Co.; vice 
president and general manager, Alfred 
J. Eichler; assistant general manager, 
C. W. Keefe: treasurer, G. A, :Ricker. 
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Large Earning Ss 


Shown by Steel Corporation in First 
Quarter of Year 


First quarter earnings of the Unit- 
ed States Steel Corp. of $42,089,019 
and exceeding any previous period 
since the third quarter of 1918, came 
fully up to the most optimistic ex- 
pectations. Net income after federal 
taxes exceeded that for the last quar- 
ter of 1919 by over 17 per cent while 
the surplus, after all expenses and 
dividends, of $13,374,085 was an_ in- 
crease of 156 per cent over the Dé- 
cember quarter’s surplus of $5,222,288. 

As was forecast by the recent ad- 
dress by Chairman E. H. Gary to 
stockholders of the corporation at the 
annual meeting no extra dividend on 
common was ordered by the directors. 


The comparative income account 
foHows: 

1920 1919 
ae ae $14,000,000 $12,240,167 
PenrGney ... «sane ¢< 13,600,000 11,883,027 
eae |) 16,412,898 9,390,190 
Quarter earnings after operat- 

ing expenses and federal 

ST sowdecouspmecesse 42,089,019 33,513,384 
Depreciation and sinking 

DEE .dibe wy he che be o@he¥s eo 10,765,318 10,638,955 
Be WME nti eo ceccccceve 31,323,701 22,874,429 
Interest and bond premium.. 5,290,916 5,393,413 
PEA cvebadadec vd + os< 26,032,785 17,481,016 
Preferred dividends ........ 6,304,919 6,304,919 
Common dividends ........ 6,353,781 6,353,781 


Surplus for quarter........ 13,374,085 4,822,316 


Southern Ohio Iron, Coke 


Association Meets 


Members of the Southern Ohio Pig 
Iron and Coke association held their 


bimonthly meeting Friday, April 23. 
at the office of Oglebay, Norton & 
Co., Cleveland. Reports were made 


regarding the use of small, domestic 
coke as a substitute for furnace cuke 
in the blast furnace. It was stated 
that one company during the present 
shortage of coke experimented by 
using 50 per cent of “egg” coke with 
domestic coke, and then used the !at- 
ter grade with satisfactory results. 

At a previous meeting resolutions 
were passed adopting the report of the 
committee on standards, defining base 
coke as follows: 

“Analysis: Fixed carbon, 89 per 
cent; sulphur, under 1 per cent; ash, 
9 to 10 per cent; volatile, 1 to 2 per 
cent. Structure, tough, but not dense 
or fragile, free from breeze. The 
committee reported: 


“No results of porosity, sieve or 
shatter tests have been presented 
which we can recommend as standard. 

“Different coals coked under similar 


conditions, given different physical 
tests. ; 
“Same coals coked under different 
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conditions, given different physical 
tests. 

“It ig highly ‘important, therefore, 
to hawewa standardwphysical test as 
well as chemical test to compare effi- 
ciencies of different cokes, and we 
hope this association can devise a 
test or series of tests that will give 
us a standard to make comparison.” 


showing a re- 
of analysis of 


Papers read 
markable 
lake ores 
lower lake ports and at blast furnacts. 
adopted regarding 


were 
agreement 
as sampled at the mines, at 
Resolutions were 
the standardization of sampling at 
lower lake ports and at blast furnaces. 

The committee on furnace rating has 
not yet completed its investigation re- 
garding a rule figuring the capacity 
of a blast furnace. All the 
far gathered was said to be 
in favor of the of a 
300 pounds of coke 
foot bosh capacity burned in 24 hours. 


data so 
strongly 
factor of 
cubic 


use 


base per 


Foundry Equipment Men 
Demand Strike End 


Pittsburgh, April 27—An early set- 
tlement of the railroad strike was de- 
manded in a resolution adopted by the 
Foundry Equipment Manufacturers as- 
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sociation in session here today at the 
headquarters of the Pittsburgh Ath- 
letic association, Copies were trans- 
mitted to R. M. Barton, chairman of 
the railroad labor board, Washington, 
and to Homer Ferguson, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in session at Atlantic 
City. The resolution follows: 


“Reports submitted by the members 
of the Foundry Equipment Manufac- 
turers’ association in session here to- 
day foreshadow the early strangling 
of the industry by reason of the rail- 
road strike now prevailing, and which 
reflects no signs of early abatement. 
The members of this association op- 
erate plants in widely separated dis- 
tricts of the country, yet they were 
unanimous in reporting conditions uni- 
formly parallel, threatening the early 
shutdown of their plants throwing out 
of employment thousands of men, un- 
less raw materials are receievd imme- 
diately and cars are provided for the 
shipment of the accumulated finished 
product. The throttling effect of the 
present strike on the operation of the 
plants of the members of this organ- 
ization if more severe than that in- 
curred throughout the duration of the 
recent coal strike. Therefore, it is 
recommended that steps be taken im- 
mediately to bring about an early 
resumption of transportation to the 
end that industry again be restored 
to its narmal status of activity.” 








The Nonferrous Metals 








Future 

Straits 

Copper N, ¥.® 

SPE Mo toddethseheegeetae ves 19.25 61.00 
Pdi. bac woos essences 19.25 61.00 
 \ are 19.25 61.25 
DT iindnesovececedcseeee’ 19.25 60.75 
BOE detec cc cnccovvcdeeege 19.25 60.00 


*Future shipment from Singapore or London. 
tAmerican Smelting & Refining Co.’s price 
tProducers, second quarter; July-August 19.50c 


EW YORK, April 27.—Partial paralysis of the 
N nonferrous metal markets has existed through 
nother week, due to the effects of the outlaw 
Production of refined copper has been 


ra_lroad strike 
over 25 to 30 per cent of the 


at a rate of not 

March output rate Mining operations in the Mon- 
tana field have been seriously affected by the strike 
fostered by I. W. W. leaders in the Butte section, 
causing almost complete suspension of underground 
work _ there Consumption of copper also has been 
curtailed. Unskilled labor at Waterbury, Conn., struck 
April 22 for 75c an hour, an 8-hour day and the 
privilege of collective bargaining. Unskilled labor at 
Arsonia, Conn., returned to work April 21, after 
being out a month, without gaining any concessions 
from the mill manactements The big mill of the 
Rome Brass & Copper Co., Rome, N. Y has been 


April 17, due to inability to ship 
premises The De 


shut down since 
any goods and congestion of its 


trot mtis also are down on account of the railroad 
situation, 

The ~copper market has stool still, producers still 
quoting 19.25¢ delivered for prompt to June deliveries, 
inelasive, 19.50c for July and August. The outside 
market has hovered around 18.50c, refinery, with little 
activity. Inquiry has been light. Some export busi- 
ness has been done By April 26, there were indi- 
cations of improvement in the traffic situation and it 


and Raritan refineries might 
shortly. It was reported 


both Nichols 
producing 


was expected 
be able to resume 


today here and in London, the export situation 
looked much better 

The zinc market sold down to 7.87%c, East St 
Louis, April 23, but on April 24, recovered to 8.15¢, 


tLead Zine 
New York 8t. Louis Spot Nickel 
basis basis Aluminum antimony ingot 
9.25 8.00 83.00 10.50 43.00 
9.25 7.87% 33.00 10.375 43.00 
25 7.87% 23.00 10.25 43.00 
9.25 8.10 33.00 10.25 43.00 
9.25 8.025 33.00 10.25 43.00 


and business was done for prompt, May, June and 
July shipments at 8.10 and 8.15¢ April 26. Toda; 
the market was off a little, 8c to 8.05c. Reselling 
by consumers who have shipments coming in they will 
he unable to use becayse of plant shutdowns and 
curtailment helped depress the market temporarily. 


Brass svecial continued relatively strong, selling at 
8.75¢ St. Louis when prime western was quoted be- 
low 8&e High grade also is in fair demand, par- 
ticularly for export to France and the price has re- 


steady at New York. 
consumers and short 
depress the lead 
lead sold down to 
8.25¢, St. Louis The 
price at New York remains about 8.75¢. The 
producer, however, has continued to be quoted 
New York, 9c, East St. Louis 

The tin market has 
arsert the situation is 
would be in progress if it 
str'ke They base these 
shipments from the Straits in March and in the 
current month Spot supplies in England also are 
small Prices have ranged the past week from 60.50c¢ 
to 62¢ and back to 60c¢ for Straits tin for future 
sh'pment and slightly higher for spot here 
The antimony market has softened, due to the 
ack of consuming demand and also to the 
from the Far East due perhaps to the 
Japanese financial panic. By April 26 spot 
was quoted down to 10.25c, duty paid, New York 
Aluminum is unchanged Brass prices also are 
steady 


mained 9.50¢, 
Resales by 
tors have helped 
and May sh'pment 
St. Louis; June at 


selling by specula 
market. Prompt 
8.50¢c, East 
outside 
leading 
9.25¢, 


been quiet, although importers 
strong and that a bull market 
were not for the rtailroad 
assertions on the small 


la 
offerings 

















ritish Production Shows Gain 


Pig Iron Output Was 699,000 Tons, Ingots, 840,000, in March, but Shortages Are 
Still Unrelieved—Large Imports Expected from United States in Fall—First 
Wire Rods Arrive from Belgium Since Armistice 


European Headquarters, 
Tue Iron 
16 Regent St., 


Review, 
, & & 


TRADE 


ONDON, April 27.—Production of 
iron and steel in Great Britain 


was the largest since 
The 
put of pig iron amounted to 699,000 


tons, while that of ingots was 840,000 


in March 


the armistice was declared. out- 


tons. Still the shortages of iron and 
steel are unrelieved, and renewed in- 
terest is shown in prospects of Amer- 
ican imports, especially billets and 
wire rods. 

Large imports from the United 
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Sterling—$3.80 

States are expected this fall. De- 
layed arrivals of American materia! 
include 3000 tons of billets, which may 
be resold profitably. Wire rods have 
arrived from Belgium for the first 
time since the armistice. Billets are 
easier, some sales having been made 
at £24 10s ($92.30). Inquiry for pig 
iron is dull. . 

Late reports from Dusseldorf, Ger- 
many, show that the loss of coal 
production in the Ruhr district in 


March amounted to 1,600,000 tons. 
German hematite is now quoted at 
2338 marks; foundry iron at 1773 
marks, and steel bars at 2800 marks. 


Premiums being paid for prompt bars 
bring the 6000 marks, 
on plates up to 8000 marks. 


price to and 


that 
including 


Reports from Paris indicate 


serious labor disturbances, 


another railroad strike, are feared on 


May day. 


The joint meeting of the British 
and French iron and steel institutes 
which was talked about for the fall in 
France has been canceled. 


Stringency of Material in Britain More Acute 


Office of Tne Iron Trave Review, 


Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St 


IRMINGHAM, Eng., April 9.- 
The 
meeting this week served to 
illustrate the stringency of 
the market. explana- 
tion for a poor attendance was that 
manufacturers had nothing to sell, 
and consumers were thoroughly aware 
of the fact. The Welsh tin plate 
trade probably was never so meagerly 
represented. The few makers who 
attended were booked for months for- 
ward, and indisposed to add to their 
commitments. Foreign buying agencies 
were practically unrepresented. Few 
of those representatives who did at- 
tend were able to place business. 
As far as price is concerned, the 
maker appears to have complete con- 
trol of the market. Many quotations 
intended to be prohibitive have proved 
to be nothing of the but gen- 
erally brought the order by the next 
Where a quotation is not ac- 
immediately withdrawn 
a higher one substi- 


jirmingham quarterly 


extreme 


The principal 


sort, 


post. 
cepted, it is 
and, as a rule, 
tuted. 

A great deal of the difficulty arises 
from loss of production. The stop- 
page of the coal pits and coke ovens, 
while nearly 300 blast furnaces con- 
tinued in operation, led to the most 
serious results. Numerous blast fur- 
naces have made no iron for a week, 
having merely enough fuel to keep 


European Staff Correspondence 








| Sterling—$3.97 | 
he urnaces operating on slack blast 

\s several selling agents at Birm- 
ingham declined to book orders, the 
reluctance seems to be due not only 


to lack of production, but to extreme 


uncertainty as to future costs. Such 
business as was done was at higher 
prices. The advances foreshadowed 
a month ago, almost without excep- 
tion, have been found insufficient. A 
good example is the price of South 
Staffordshire pig iron, which was to 


be advanced 5 shillings (99 cents) at 
the beginning of April, and has actu- 
ally been increased 7 shillings 6 pence 
($1.48). The present quotation for 
Staffordshire forge is £11 2s 6d ($44.16 
with £11 10s ($45.65) for No. 3 found- 
The quotation is 2 
shillings 6 pence (49 cents) less at 
the works. The advance is about 15 
shillings ($2.97) per ton as compared 
months ago, but the 
disproportionately _in- 


ry, delivered. 


three 
has 


with 
scarcity 


creased. Very high prices are being 
offered for shipment of pig iron 
abroad, and this undoubtedly, has a 
tendency to keep down home sup- 
plies. East, coast hematite is £15 
($51.61), furnace, and the supply of 


basic pig iron is quite inadequate. 
South Wales 


any 


doing 
pro- 


appears to be 
better than other district in 


duction. 
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It has blown in three large 


blast furnaces, and, having more coal 
than the able to 
nearer 


other districts, is 
the 
It was possible to buy Welsh 
billets on the Birmingham | ex- 
change at £26 ($103.22) to £26 10s 
($105.20). Some Sheffield steel houses 
were offering to supply billets at £27 
($107.19). There refreshing can- 
dor in their explanation for this high 


come maximum in pro- 
duction. 


steel 


was 


quotation. They stated that a num- 
ber of their contracts still running 
were at figures below £20 ($79.40), 


and they were prepared to keep some 
of their waiting if 
new buyers would be willing to pay 
the extra price. In some cases, at 
least, this offer declined. 

The Black country iron trade is in 
extreme difficulty. A large number 
of the works have not started this 
week, solely through lack of coal, as 
the flooded. The makers, 
however, overwhelmed with of- 


earlier customers 


was 


pits are 


are 


fers of business, and forced to re- 
fuse it, including attractive tonnages 
for the continent. One large manu- 
facturer received an inquiry for 5000 


tons of flat bottomed steel rails for the 
He referred his inquirer 
to producers in the north of Eng- 
land, but was told that every possible 
source of supply in that quarter had 
been sounded with no result. 

time in a 
best class of 
have been ad- 


continent. 


month, 
iron 


second 
the 
district, 


For the 
bars, 


the 


marked 
made in 
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British Market French Market 
: . Prices Last Reported 
Corrected to Date by Cable od is ep 
PIG IRON 
Domestic and Export. Gross Tons at Works Franes per metric tor $ 
(2205 Ibs.) 
> No. 1 Foundry, Longwy (silicon 3 per ceni) 425 , 92 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL No. 2 Foundry, Longwy (silicon 2 per cent) 505 1.97 
EEE «decd bscccde covecwehdabesats oe 700 te 720 $4.31 to 45.58 
£sd $ COKE 
Billets, soft steel... ..... cee encevees 26. 0.0 98.80 Foundry, from Ruhr, , on cars, delivered at 
CE as. daw vecthbeevoccceces 33. 0.0 125.40 French frontier ..... | ARR Es 9T5 17.41 
Furnace, French, Belgian or English, delivered 
BR, OF Rs 0.6 0c cectdneescndede 245 15.51 
FINISHED STEEL Coking coal, any source, at mines or ports.. 150 9.50 
Steel bars. England, % to 3 imch.... 28.10.0 108.30 ROLLED STEEL = —e 
Shp plates, England............+.++ 25. 0.0 95.00 Semifinished steel] .....++-s+eeeeeeeeeeees 825 2.22 
Ship plates, Scotland .............. 28. 5.0 107.35 Beams and profileS.....--++eesseeeeeeeees 1045 66 15 
Beams, England ............+++++++ 24. 1.0 93.10 Mails wsreeseeverereseeesensees teeeees 1075 68.05 
EE 27. 0.0 102.60 Plates Pee eee eweeeareeeerererseseere rae nomina! 
7 Sheets, black, 24 gage........... = 2. 0.0 159.60 . . 
eee — > gage ; a = 00 212.80 Pig iron quoted at furnace; coke, f.0.b. at ovens, or at French ports; 
Rails, 60 Ibs. and ee 21. 5.0 80.75 rolled steel, at makers’ works. 
Tin plate, base box, 108 Ibs........ 3.15.0 14.25 ° 
Belgian Market 
PIG IRON* Prices Last Reported 
| . PIG IRON 
Hematite, East Coast Mixed Numbers. . 3. 0.0 4g 40 Francs per metric tor $ 
4S aaa 10.10.0 39.90 (2205 Ibs.) 
Middiesborough Basic ...........+.+. 10.17.6 41.33 No. 1 Foundry (silicon 3 per cent) 850 53.81 
ED. SO ds ccctoccsececs 10. 0.0 38.00 lichen Seelie a ay 900 56.97 
No. 3 Foundry, Derby, Leicester, Not- as 
SE i eteltbnn ss advise daca’. 10.13.0 40.47 FINISHED MATERIAL 
No. 3 Foundry, Northamptonshire... .. 9.17.6 37.53 Francs per 100 kilos 
No. 3 Foundry, Staffordshire......... 10.12.6 40.38 (220 ths.) x 
CE fn. .ccuneneddeas eee 12.10.0 47.50 Plates, 3 millimeters... : 190 to 220 12.03 to 13.93 
Ferromanganese, 80 per cent......... 32.10.0 121.60 Plates, 3 to 5 millimeters... 165 to 190 10.44 to 12.03 
- — Plates, over 5 millimeters. . ee ° 135 to 165 8.55 to 10.44 
*Pig iron quotatiens are f.o.b. furnace for delivery in the United DD «e208 bedodns We Setonia da may 110 6.96 
Kingdom Export prices generally are subject to free negotiation Sheets va aie ‘ : 2 ae 230 to 250 14.56 to 15.83 
Steel bars . j et 130 to 140 8 23 to 8.Ri 
Iron bars . vee TTTT 140 8.86 
COKE Merchant ira . ‘ 95 6.01 
it TD +. 6 cateepaeneceeces 2.13.6 10.57 Pig iron quoted at Belgian furnaces, except English hematite; semifinished 
TD -.S. se cadcesdoceutes 4. 6.0 13.04 steel at works, and finished material delivered 











vanced. The increase is £1 ($3.97), and in large quantities. at °*£30 increase is due to more expensive pig 
making the selling figure £30 ($119.10). ($119.10). The British maker now has iron, sand and other essentials to 
The rise was inevitable because com- a monopoly, whereas a year ago his production. Like other industries, the 
mon iron already was selling at » prices were being squeezed down by heavy foundries are handicapped by 
higher price than best material, buyers keen competition from America. low production, although the cause in 
disregarding list quotations and offer- The thoughts of merchants, as well this case is different. The molders in 
ing premium. Common bars were as consumers, are being increasingly the roll shops earn about £5 ($19.55) 
selling at £30 ($119.10), while the turned to America and Canada. The a week. Large motor factories for 
list price for marked bars was £29 improvement in the rate of exchange mass production have been estab- 
($115.13). The two classes are prac- is substantial and promises to con- lished in South Staffordshire, and they 
tically on a parity in price, and the tinue. The significance of the in- are securing the molders apparently 
position is still unsatisfactory. As crease in American pig iron produc- regardless of price. Some of the men 
an instance of what is happening tion in March as shown by THe Iron have been offered jobs enabling them 
in the market, a maker of best iron Trape Review’s cablegram yesterday, to earn £9 ($35.73) per week. 

who quoted £35 ($138.65) for ™%-inch is fully appreciated by British producers, Welsh tin plates are steady at about 
round bars found that a maker of and no doubt is entertained that before 76 shillings ($15.01) per base box. 
common material was quoting £40 many months American and Canadian with plenty of demand. Sheet bars sell 
($158.80). It is impossible to keep steel will be arriving in fairly large from £30 ($119.10) to £35 ($138.65), 
pace with market inflations, and those quantities. and galvanized sheets about £56 
manufacturers who adhere to the lists The heavy foundries have increased ($222.33) per ton, although it is dif 
are at a constant disadvantage. While their prices for chilled and grain rolls ficult to get orders accepted, and for 
gas strip has a list quotation of £2 ($7.94) per ton with £2 10s several weeks past the Midland mak- 
£27 10s ($107.82), it is selling readily ($8.92) for the machined roll. The ers have declined business. 


New Disturbances Dishearten French 
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ARIS, April 10—The further de- little and awaiting the next development 
cline in the value of the French Franc—$0.0633 No important changes have been made 
franc in American money is in prices of iron and steel, but such 





causing considerable comment in ‘in- turbances in the Ruhr district, and the quotations as are given apply only t 
dustrial and financial circles, and «t French advance into Germany has beer April deliveries, and unless there is a 
one time in the past week the franc another disquieting influence with the re- specific improvement in the economi 
went as low as 6.32 cents. The dis-~- sult that everyone seems to be doing and political situation -there wiil be a 
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still further increase in prices for May. 


Stocks of imported coal are still piled 
up at French ports, but are being 
moved where wanted as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Deliveries of Belgian coal by rail 
and inland waterways have improved in 
northern France, particularly in the Lille 
district. French ore shipments to *}°l- 
gium continue, and semifinished 
products, blooms and billets, have been 
Belgium from the Lorraine 
plants. Sales of blooms to Belguim 
have been made at 925 to 950 francs 
($58.55 to $63.13) per metric ton. 

The 


in the iron and steel industry in mid- 


some 
shipped to 
day 


application of an 8-hour 


France thus far has proved a failure. 
In ‘the Loire district, for instance, the 


output of pig iron has decreased 30 
per cent. In the St. Etienne dis- 
trict, only six to seven ingots are 
row worked up in the rolling mills 
‘in an hour as compared with eight 
to nine formerly. It has been de- 
termined in one plate mill that 30 


Belgian Franc Drops: Pric 


RUSSELS, April 10.—Belgian 
francs have followed French 
frances in their downward trend 

in American value. While the value 
of the Belgian franc has exceeded ihat 


of the French franc by 6 to 8 per cent 
during the past weeks, the Bel- 
gian franc dropped 1.07 cent in t': 
past week, now being 6.33 cents in dol 
Both Belgian and French 
the basis of 


few 


lar exchange. 
francs are 
value in American money. 

The general and steel situation 
in Belgium is far from being improved. 
are still advancing, and pur- 
refusing to place orders un- 
delivery 


now on same 


iron 


Prices 
chasers are 


less prices are gtaranteed at 
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workers are required now to produce 


1800 tons of plates, whereas in Sep- 
tember, 1913, 22 men produced 1950 
tons. 

Metal workers in the Grenoble dis- 
trict recently went on _ strike for 
higher wages and an agreement was 


quickly arrived at between employers 
and employes, but in the Belforte 


district bordering the Swiss frontier, 


a strike of metal workers led to 
serious difficulties in which troops 
were called for, resulting in a num- 
ber of casualties. Wages have been 
raised in Lorraine from 8 to 15 per 
cent in the past six montths, and at 
present the iron and steel industry 
in that district is favorably situated 
for intensive production. The only 
dark cloud on the horizon, generally 
speaking so far as the labor situation 


the 
k urope’s 


in France is concerned, is 


sibility of a strike on May 1, 


pos- 


labor day. 


The transportation situation is still 
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Franc—$.0.0633 








dates, a procedure which is manifestly 


impossible for the producers. 


The impossibility of procuring semi- 
finished products in sufficient quantit:< 
for daily needs is handicapping manu- 
facturers, and they are feeling the 
shortage moré seriously than at any 
time since the first of the year. Orders 
for blooms and billets placed with the 


sequestered Lorraine plants are not bh 


ing filled, due to causes over which 
the mills have no control. The same 
applies to pig iron which, at prices 
quoted,. 800 to 850 francs ($50.64 to 
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in a demoralized condition. Three 
weeks have elapsed since the three- 
day strike of railway employes, and 
the service has not yet been restored 
to what it was before the strike. In 
contrast with this, the Belgium rail- 
road situation is showing great im 
provement. Freight receipts in Bel 


gium in February amounted to 33, 


870,000 francs, as compared with 
18,788,000 francs in the same month 
in 1914. The situation in regard to 
Belgium rail and waterway  trans- 
portation has so far improved that 


Belgium has agreed to transport 400,- 
000 tons of coal to France during 
April, 425,000 tons in May, and 450,- 
000 tons in June, in return for 190,000 
tons of iron ore in April, 215,000 tons 
in May and 240,000 tons in June. The 
stock France 


organized 


rclling manufacturers in 


have for the purpose of 


centralizing orders and dividing them 


among the plants most suited for 


quick 


es Still Rise 


production 


$53.80) per metric ton, is not com 
ing through in sufficient tonnage to sup 
ply even the most pressing needs 

Steel products are quoted upon, but 


deliveries are slow and not at the prices 


named. The market is firm and there is 
likely to be a further rise in the near 
future. Of 42 lots of steel products 
offered from Belgian government stocks 


but four were actually bid for by Belgian 
machine shops, showing that there is a 
hope for better times and prices, which 
not seem justified by the 
state of the market 
from Lorraine are selling at 
($58.55) billets 
francs ($63.13) 


however does 
disturbed 
Blooms 

925 francs 


Luxemburg at 950 


labor 


and from 


Austria Selling Machinery to England 


IENNA, March 30.—Recent 
advances in prices of 
steel in the German 
led to similar 


strong 

iron and 
and Czech markets 
increases in inland Austria. Steel bars 
are now 1200 crowns ($6.00) 100 
kilos (220 pounds), which price is com- 
considering that the 
quoted on German 
foundry iron. At present the inland 
Austrian manufacturing industries are 
dependent to a great extent on imports 
of German and Czech pig iron, inland 
production being sufficient to cover only 


have 
per 


paratively cheap 


same figure is 
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| Austrian Market, Crown—$0.005 








a small percentage of the demand, 
owing to the lack of coal and coke. 
Consequently pig iron is very scarce. 
It is mecessary to import English 
coke. from Trieste, the price being 800 
crowns ($4.00) per 100 kilos, whereas 
German coke can be purchased for 270 
crowns ($1.35) per 100 kilos. Lack of 
sufficient supplies from the latter source 
is forcing Austrian consumers to rely 
on imports of coke from Great Britain. 


Owing to the scarcity of coal and 
coke and the reduced output of pig iron 
in Austria demand for scrap has in- 


creased considerably over normal peace- 


time requirements. Even those works 
which have not used scrap iron are now 
and the demand is 
the amount of mate- 
available. The scrap iron dis- 
committee has decided on a 
the 


bring 


seeking supplies, 


far in excess of 
rial 
tribution 
price to 
large 
storage. 


considerable increase in 


consumers, hoping to out 


quantities supposed to be in 


In the event deliveries do not increase 
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the government threatens to adopt 
* coercive measures. 

The Austrian machinery market is 
in a comparatively favorable position, 
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as demand from abroad is very brisk. 
Orders are received not only from the 
adjoining countries, but even from Eng- 
and and other coun- 


land Switzerland, 
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tries overseas. So are arriving 


that it is 
eries, as intensity of production is pro 


many 


necessary to postpone deliv- 


hibited by the scarcity of material 


German Market Grows More Unsettled 


USSELDORF, Germany, April 
12.—The effect of the Bolshevik 
rebellion in Westphalia on iron 
and steel production has not been so 
great as has been indicated by some 
of the alarming reports circulated in 
Germany. The situation has been 
exaggerated owimg to the stoppage of 
ordinary means of communication. The 
correspondent of THe Iron Trapve Re- 
view just returned from two trips 
through the Ruhr district and the fol- 
lowing observations are based on first- 
hand information. All means of traffic 
and communication were stopped dur- 
ing a whole week, and while this in- 
terfered seriously with plant opera- 
tions very few of the steel works of 
any importance stopped entirely. Blast 
furnaces, however, have been banked 
freely. Reports of furnaces freezing 
are now believed to be exaggerated. 
Coal production has suffered more 
than anything else and this may later 
have an unfortunate effect on steel- 
works operations, thus prolonging the 
results of the recent disturbances. 
Most of the fighting between the 
rebels and the government troops was 
near Wesel and Recklinghausen, where 
the largest coal mines are located. It 
is reported that the daily production 
of coal in the Ruhr district during the 
week of April 5 dropped from 230,000 
to 120,000 tons. 
Interruptions Are Few 
and steel works 
few, or 


Most of the iron 
have been operating with 
short, interruptions. Where work has 
stopped it was not because of terrori- 
zation, or because the workmen had 
joined the red army, but only because 
the local authorities in many places in 
Westphalia changed several times in 
a few days and plants were shut 
down aS a precautionary measure in 
view of the confusion. No damage of 
importance has been done to mines 
or steelwork, and even in towns like 
Duisburg, Essen, Dortmund, etc., there 
are no demolitions cf magnitude. 

The iron and steel market naturally 
has been brought to a standstill dur- 
ing the revolt and today uncontrolled 
prices are following a downward 
tendency, although an effort is being 
made to maintain quotations by the 
producers and their syndicates. There 
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is, however, no demand of any magni- 
tude for any kind of iron and steel 
products and earlier deliveries are ob- 
tainable than was the case prior to the 
The attitude of the 


however, is 


rebellion. pro- 


ducers, reflected in the 
action of the pig iron syndicate which 


has made a further increase in prices 


applicable to the present month. 
Hematite now stands at 2288 marks 
per ton as against 2227 marks in 
February; foundry iron is . quoted 


oflicially at 1755 marks as compared 


with 1636 marks, and Siegerland pig 
at 1440 to 1445 marks as contrasted 
with 1335 marks. Incidentally, pig 


iron makers in Luxemburg now quote 
No. 3 foundry iron for export to Ger- 


many from 650 to 1000 francs per 
ton delivered on rail at the frontier 
station. 

It is stated that negotiations are 


proceeding for the disposal of certain 


works in the Saar belonging to the 
Mannesmann Tube company, includ- 
ing the Bous tube works and the 


Saarvrucken open-hearth steelworks. 
Nothing is known as to 
of the prospective purchasers or as to 
the future transfer of the considerable 
production of tubes at Bous, but it is 
assumed, as in the case of other trans- 
actions of the Saar valley, that French 
interests are concerned in the negotia- 


the identity 


tions. 

One reason for the easier conditions 
in the German internal market lies in 
the fact that the export market 
collapsed as a result of the 
rebellion. The that prices 
some German products have already 
touched world quotations are 
factor in this situation, in that in these 


has 
recent 
fact for 


also a 


cases there is no incentive to the 
foreigner to buy German steel. The 
principal reason for the present dif- 


ficulties of the German exporters, how- 
ever, lies in the uncertainty of de- 
livery and their inability to make con- 
tracts for future delivery at fixed 
prices with reasonable assurance that 
they will be carried out. The produc- 
ing syndicates are promising delivery 
for in from 6 to 18 months, 
reserving to themselves the right to 
increase the agreed prices if the rates 
fot raw material, fuel, wages, etc., in- 
the date of the 
In addition, 


export 


crease between order 


and the date of delivery. 


the producers are trying to insert 


clauses in their export contracts which 
free them from any obligation should 
situation make 


It is feared, owing to all 


the political delivery 


impossible. 
of these circumstances as well as 
others, such as government control of 
export prices, that Germany will not 
be a factor of importance in the ex- 


port steel market this year. 


Wages continue to advance. As a 
result of an agreement entered into 
March 31 between the miners’ union 


and the Coal Owners’ association, the 
wages of the miners in the Ruhr were 
mecreased 5.50 marks per day per shift 
on April 1. This applies to all under- 
ground workers over 20 years of age. 


Similar increases have been granted 
to piece workers. The wages of sur 
face men were also increased by 90 


pfennigs per hour. To meet the higher 
cost of production thus brought about, 
the Imperial coal syndicate on April 
3 authorized the 
crease prices in Westphalia 20 marks 


coal owners to in 
per ton for coal, exclusive of the coal 
Asa resuit, 
ton 


tax and the turnover tax. 


coke is now 35.70 marks 


the 
288.70 marks per ton at the mines for 


per 


higher, present quotation being 


shipment to © German consumers 


Foreign ore has also been advanced, 


the price of Spanish and Swedish 


grades being now 16 to 17 marks per 
unit according to quality, delivered at 


consumers’ works. 





Will Buy Equipment 


Formed to take over and operate 
the Canada Sidecar & Mfg. Co., and 
the W. Carter Welding Co., Hamilton, 
O., the Canada Sidecar Mfg. & Weld 
ing Co., Ltd., that city, has a capital 
of $100,000. It will manufacture 
torcycle sidecars, vans, accessories and 
will conduct a general 
thermit welding 
manufacturing plant. At present it 
is using the original plant but 
templates building in the near future. 
It is in the market for lathes, drills, 
power hacksaws, electric spot welders, 
etc. William Carter is president; Wil- 
fred Carter, secretary-treasurer; Wil- 
liam Borton, advertising manager, and 
these with William H. Fowler and 
Arthur Paterson are directors. 


mo 


also oxyacety- 
lene, electric, and 


con- 















Call Halt to Rash Wage Inflation 


Members of National Metal Trades Association Declare Raising Wages Merely to 


Meet High Cost of Living Is Farcical —Industrial Conference's Report Criti- 
cised — Daily Press Declared Muzzled by Federation of Labor 


EFINITE expression was given to the opinions of 
D industrial leaders on some of the most important 
issues of the day affecting capital and labor at the 
annual convention of the National Metal Trades 
association, Hotel Astor, New York, April 21 and 22. Here 
ure some of the outstanding features of the discussion: 
Wages should be based entirely on production, and there 
is no foundation for the argument heard from many sources 
recently that wages should be advanced in proportion to the 
cost of living. High prices are caused by shortage of com- 
modities and the effect of increasing wages at a time of 
high prices is merely to give labor more money with which 
te purchase additional goods and thus further increase the 
scarcity. 

The President’s second industrial conference, although 
composed of able men who gave their services patriotically, 
paying their own expenses and even for the printing of 
their report, overlooked the big opportunity it had to apply 
national principles to industry. Throughout its report it 
never gets away from the standpoint that employer and 
employe are two contending parties, and the best it can do 
is admonish them to be good. The regional conference 
suggestion, if carried out, would serve to force the growth 
of labur unionism in this country. 

Although employes’ representation systems were referred 
to enthusiastically by speakers who described conditions at 
certain plants where these systems have been in successful 


operation, other speakers decried them as being a fad on 
which many employers are seizing at present in their desire 
tu tide themselves over the period of unrest. The remarks 
of the latter speakers drew most of the applause. 

The extent to which the basic day was mtroduced during 
the war was deplored. While there was no criticism of 
the manufacturer who honestly believes that a certain num- 
ber of hours in his industry is sufficient to maintain produc- 
tion at an adequate rate, ut was said that where the adop- 
tion of @ basic day was intended merely to increase or 
create a preferential condition over other employers, the 
basic duy merely is a subterfuge. 

It was pointed out that the railroads need the fullest co- 
operation to serve industry, and materials needed for rail- 
road equipment siould have the preference over materials 
for other purposes 

The extent to which American employers hire men away 
from each other was deplored. It was stated that more than 
$30,000,000 was spent by manufacturers last year in “steal- 
ing” men from each other. 

The American Federation of Labor, through the Inter- 
national Typographical union, as reported at the convention, 
wiaintains a censorship which prevents the newspapers of 
the country from publishing any criticisms of the closed 
shop principle. The co-operation of the members cf the 
association was urged in helping to force publishers of the 
daily newspapers to break atvay from the typographical union. 


Many Industrial Problems Clarified 


Joes W. O'LEARY, retiring presi- to the facts involved and if he is terfuge and should not be encour- 


dent, sketched the progress of given these facts 


he can be relied aged. 


labor unrest during the past year upon for sound action. Unless the railroads receive pref- 
and the influence developed by rad- Mr. O’Leary dwelt upon the fact erence over industry in general in or- 


ical labor leaders. 


He deplored the that the members 
tendency in many directions to make have had less labor 


of the association ders for materials needed for equip- 


trouble than in- ment, said Samual O. Dunn, editor of 


unwarranted concessions to outrageous dustry in generajJ, and he thought this The Railway Age, in an address at 


labor demands, and alluded particu- record proved the 


satisfaction of the the association’s banquet on Wednes- 


larly to the activities of the war labor average employe with the open shop. day night, it will be impossible for 


board as having been conducive to the He recommended study of wage sys- them to render adequate freight serv- 
expamsion of the trade unions. He said tems based on production, as the only ice to any industry in the country. 


the steel strike and the President’s corrective of the prevailing fallacious 


M. W. Alexander, managing director 


first industrial conference applied, for theory that wages should be based on of the national industrial conference 


the first time since our entrance inte the cost of living. 


Careful studies board, brought out the fallacy in the 


the war, the brakes to the rapidly of consumption requirements are nec- argument which now is being advanced 
growing tendency toward the closed essary, he said, before we can deter- in so many quarters that wages must 
shop and the control of American in- mine properly whether the workday be advanced in proportion to increases 


dustry by an autocratic group claim- can be shortened or 


ing to represent American labor. ened. 

Mr. O'Leary referred to the outlaw 
railroad strike and other recent and which the basic 
present labor troubles as proof that during the war. 
the strike fever has not yet abated. the manufacturer 


must be length- in the cost of living. High prices are 
caused by a shortage of commodities, 


Mr. O’Leary deplored the extent to he said, and the effect of increasing 
day was introduced wages at a time of high prices is 
He did not criticize merely to give labor more money with 
who honestly be- which to purchase additional goods 


He said that as long as the situation lieves, after careful investigation, that and thus further increase the scarcity. 
is met by temporary expedients and a certain schedule of hours in his in- While it is uneconomic to make the 


unwarranted concessions it will con- dustry is sufficient 
tinue to be serious, and he held that duction at a rate 


to maintain pro- cost of living the determinating factor 
that will maintain in wages, he admitted the wisdom of 


the determination of what is right and the proper standards of living, but compromising with this attitude to the 
just, and firm rather than dilatory he deplored the adoption of a basic extent of keeping wages at or slightly 


action, will bring the country safely day intended merely 
through this trying period. He held create a_ preferential 


that the American workman funda- other employers. 


to increase or above the minimum cost of living, 
condition over since wages lower than living costs 
the latter case, result in poverty that has to be 


mentally is sound; that he is entitled he said, the basic day is only a sub- relieved at public expense. Those 
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workers whose wages are above the 
living line, however, have no economic 
reason for demanding advances pro- 
portionate with increases in the cost 
of living, and Mr. Alexander recom- 
mended this fact to the attention of 
all employers. 

When the coal miners claimed that 
an average family required an income 
of $2250 to maintain itself on the 
lowest plane of American decency, 
Alexander said, the operators imme- 
diately realized that this assertion was 
ridiculous, although they were un- 
able to point out definitely wherein 
the claim was extravagant. They sub- 
mitted the claim to the national in- 
dustrial conference board, with the re- 
sult that the latter at once put them 
in possession with the facts for re- 
futing this claim. Mr. Alexander dis- 
played a large number of charts con- 
taining some jntensely interesting data 
compiled by the conference board. 
These charts made it plain that where- 
as the cost of living has increased only 
95 per cent since July, 1914, wages of 
operatives in the principal industries 
have advanced much higher propor- 
tionately, In the metal trades the 
wage advances have aggregated 120 
to 122 per cent. Compared with July, 
1914, the figures for March, 1920, show 
a marked increase in the percentage 
for sundries, due to the increasing ex- 
tent to which labor now is enjoying 
the moving pictures and other pleas- 
ures. Further interesting charts dis- 
played by Mr. Alexander showed that 
207,733 employes lost 1,681,158 work- 
hours during June, 1918; of this ab- 
senteeism 35 per cent was due to 
sickness, 57 per cent to other causes, 
and 8 per cent to causes not reported. 

In March, 1919, 119,651 employes 
lost 917,363 work-hours, 56 per cent 
through sickness and 44 per cent from 
other causes. Most of the time re- 
ported lost due to “other causes” was 
lost largely by reason of personal af- 
fairs of the workers, such as sickness, 
death, vacations or injuries. 

Why our ‘tremendous export busi- 
ness has continued despite the unfav- 
orable exchange situation, remains a 
mystery to bankers, said George E. 
Roberts, National City Bank, New 
York. This situation will not con- 
tinue indefinitely; there is going to be 
a cutting down of our exports and an 
increase in our imports, but in view 
of the world scarcity of materials he 
has no idea of the time required. 

Richard H. Waldo,  Inter-Racial 
council, New York, said that “the 
favorite indoor sport of American busi- 
ness men” is hiring each other’s em- 
ployes, and he said that it cost the 
various companies of the country more 
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than $30,000,000 last year to steal men 
from each other. There now is a 
shortage of 5,000,000 workers in this 
country, and he pointed out the neces- 
sity for formulating a policy -which 
will encourage immigration. 

The methods by which the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor prevents the 
newspaper press of the country from 
making any criticisms of the closed 
shop principle, or of upholding the 
open shop was set forth in detail by 
EN. McCone, of The Buffalo Com- 
mercial, Buffalo. In 1913 the federa- 
tion decided that the slowness of its 
growth had demonstrated its methods 
to be failure, and a policy of conscrip- 
tion was decided upon. Mr. McCone 
said the federation’s growth since then 
has been 300 per cent, all of which 
has been a forced character. The pre- 
vention of newspaper critcism of the 
closed shop principle is secured 
through the censorship of the Inter- 
national Typographical union which, 





New Offcers 


President—Albert E. Reed-Prentice 
Co., Worcester, Mass. 

First vice president—George 0. 
Rockwood Mfg. Co., Indianapolis. 

Second vice president—W. W. 
ru: Co., Milwaukee. 

Treasurer—F. C. Caldwell, H. 

Son Co., Chicago. 

Councilors, two years—Albert J. Ford, Fuchs 
& Lang Mfg. Co., New York; A. W. Foote, 
Foote-Burt Co., Cleveland; J. B. Doan, Ameri- 
ean Tool Works Co., Cincinnati; F. E. McKee, 
Manning, Maxwell. & Moore, Inc., New York; 
D. M. Wright, Henry & Wright Mfg. Co., 
Hartford; J. W. O'Leary, Arthur J. O'Leary & 
Son Co., Chicago. Paul C. DeWolf, Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, was elected coun- 
cilor to fill the unexpired term of Mr. Rockwood. 


Newton, 
Rockwood, 
Coleman, Bucy- 


W. Caldwell & 











in remuneration for this service, ac- 
cording to Mr. McCome, is excused 
from paying the per capita tax to the 
American Federation of Labor which 
is paid by all other unions. Of the 
newspapers of the country, he said, 
only four now are free, by reason of 
having broken with the typographical 
union, to attack the closed shop, and 
he pointed out how the manufacturers 
of the country may co-operate in 
forcing other newspapers to break 
away from the typographical union. 
Mr. McCone ¢isplayed a copy of a 
socalled “open shop” label intended 
for use in connection with all goods 
made in open shops and this already 
has been adopted by a great many 
manufacturers. He said that he re- 
cently received from E. H. Gary’s of- 
fice a letter stating that the United 
States Steel Corp., within a_ short 
time, expects to use the label on all 
of its printed matter. 

John D. Hibbard, commissioner of 
the National Metal Trades association, 
reported that members had only 56 
strikes during the year. There seems to 
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be no concerted movement 
labor unions at the present time, he 
said, except in the Cincinnati dis- 
trict, where employers are anticipating 
a showing of strength in the 
future by the labor organizations. 

Secretary Homer [1 Sayre reported 
969 members in the association as 
compared with 776 a year ago. 

One entire session of the 
was given over to discussion of shop 
representation plans, and the speakers 
were about divided in their 
for and against such 
who spoke against the plans 
most of the applause. R. G. A. Phil- 
lips and Thomas Wright, American 
Multigraph Co., Cleveland, 
developments under the 
democracy” system which has been in 
use in that establishment 
for considerably year. 
A. H. Young, International Harvester 
Co., described the “works 
plan in operation in the plants of his 
Ching, United States 


among 


near 


meeting 


remarks 
Those 


received 


plans. 


recounted 
“industrial 


company’s 
more than a 
council” 


company. C. 5. 


Rubber Co., emphasized the _ neces- 
sity for some means that will enable 
the management and employes of a 


each other, 
and in his method, 
whether it be workmen’s representation 
or anything else, that makes such un- 
derstanding possible is satisfactory. 
L. R. Clausen, Deere & Co., Moline, 
Ill., opposed representation plans as 
being merely a fad seized on by many 
manufacturers to tide themselves over 
the present unrest. Mr. 
Clausen opposed arrangement 
which kills individuality. He said the 
workers want to be recognized as in- 


company to understand 


opinion, any 


period of 
any 


dividual, thinking entities, and that 
they do not desire mass recognition. 
Mr. Clausen alluded to the individual 


contract, in general use between em- 
ployers and employes in the socalled 
Tri-City district of Illinois, as 
entirely in harmony with American 
and ideals, encouraging to 
and satisfactory to both 
and employe. Robert E. 
Deane Steam Pump Co., 
Mass., also was opposed to 
systems as 


being 


principles 
the worker, 
employer 
Newcomb, 
Holyoke, 
workmen's 
such. 
Walter H. 


association, 


representation 
counsel, National 
presented an 
analysis ‘of the of the 
dent’s second industrial conference. He 
thought the report showed that these 
men failed to the magnitude 
of the opportunity which was opened 
to them, to look at 
employers and employes in a 


Drew, 
Erectors’ 


report Presi- 


realize 


controversies be- 
tween 
big way, and to enunciate the princi- 
ples that are right, and which, if up- 
held, will result finally in ending such 
controversies. 














Exporting Iron and Steel 


Influence of Tariff and Quantity Production by American Industries 
on Foreign Trade— Export Combinations Encouraged 


1 I—Organizing for Business 


BY V. G. IDEN 











EAMWORK 
chiefly has 


been responsi- 
ble for the rapid growth 
of America’s foreign 
sales of iron and steel. 
Until the export trade 
studied and han- 
died as a 
major 
steel business, it 
subject to sharp fluc- 
tuations, and made lit- 
tle substantial prog- 





was 
permanent 

the 
was 


branch of 








a ae 


stance, it was cheaper 
for England to ship 
to South America than 
it was for this coun- 
try, despite the fact 
the latter ocean haul 
was shorter. The first 
attempts in exporting 
American steel was 
made possible when it 





was sought to send 
material abroad in bal- 
last. When a friendly 


line was found, it was 





J 








ress. In the old days 
the protective tariff 
was instrumental in 


encouraging the upbuilding of the steel 
industry. Without the tariff it is 
probable the growth of the industry 
materially. 
promoted the 
that day 


would have been retarded 
The McKinley | tariff 


tin plate industry and from 


forward American iron and steel has 
been forging ahead. But during all 
this time, despite the rapidly-devel- 
oped industry and the enormous de- 


posits of rich ore, the protective tariff 
principle did not aid in 
foreign trade. 

The change in conditions was rec- 


building up 


ognized in 1900. The United States 
Steel Corp. was organized, and 
through combination and the adop- 
tion of a unit method of production 
it was possible to reduce materially 
the cost of production. Quantity 
production put the American industry 
upon its feet. The value inherent 


to quantity production and combina- 


tion of similar enterprises was recog- 


nized widely in the .steel industry 
after the organization of the Steel 
corporation. 

When the Steel corporation was 


Rotterdam, One of the Chief Shipping Points of Holland 
organized the annual production of 
all kinds of finished rolled iron and 


steel in this country was but 12,000,- 
000 tons. In 1913 the production was 
24,791,000 tons, and the 1918, 31,155,- 


754 ‘tons. During the period of the 
war production increased by one- 
third. The war left this country with 


a much greater steelmaking capacity 
than it would have use for normally 
to meet the home demand. For many 
years, however, the Steel corporation 
had paved the toward the ab- 
sorption of this surplus by foreign 
markets. Early in its career, it or- 
ganized the United States Steel Prod- 
ucts Co. and since that exporting 
a large tonnage annually to 
countries. 

the war exporting 
difficult matter than it 
The American merchant 
declined until it was neg- 
has claimed that 
charged on American 
ports such 


way 


many 
foreign 
Prior to was a 


much more be- 
later 
marine had 


ligible and it 


came 


been 
the ocean rates 
products to 
as would not permit of much competi- 


with foreign For in- 


foreign were 


tion producers 
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persuaded to quote a 
special ballast rate on 
American iron and 
In this way the American prod- 
uct was introduced to foreign buyers. 
The United States Steel Products 
Co. deserves much credit for fostering 
the trade as without that or- 
ganization the great productive 
capacity of the Steel corporation be- 


steel. 


foreign 
and 


hind it the export trade would not 
have been developed so early. The 
Steel Products company followed up 


It sought 
agencies 


and improved this advantage. 
carefully to establish its 
abroad, to itself 
the friendship of foreign customers by 
the single standard of 
integrity and trading. The work 
and painstaking, especially 
inasmuch as it necessary to com- 
bat the severe competition of English 
and German firms already entrenched in 
foreign markets. 

It was before the war that the first 
attempt was* made to bring about a 
trading agreement among the steel pro- 
ducers of the world. The European 
producers first proposed it, but natural- 
ly they already held the preponderating 
share of the world markets and any 


advertise and to win 
practice of a 
fair 
was long 


was 
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PRODUCTS, 
ITALY’S CHIEF 


SOME AMERICAN 
NAPLES IS ONE OF 


ITALY IS BUYING 
agreement entered into then would have 
the American producers 
field. International 
acquainted with 
existed among 


crowded out 


traders are 
the agree- 
ment that the beet- 
sugar producers of Europe. That was 
a tight bond which prohibited exports 
rather than them. The 
Steel Products company attended strict- 
ly to business, and built up the best 
possible export organization. The 
sult was that immediately prior to the 
war whenever a foreigner thought of 
American steel he thought of United 
States Steel Products. 

The war naturally 
derful change. Europe necded Amer- 
ican steel and came here to buy. The 
unusual demand ran up the prices and 
encouraged the building of new mills. 
Then Europe began to borrow on this 
side and all of that money had to be 
spent in this country for munitions. 
The Steel corporation naturally profited 
from these contracts, but 


of the 


too well 


encouraged 


re- 


brought a won- 


greatly 


ALTHOUGH THE EXCHANGE RATE IS ADVERSE. 
SHIPPING POINTS 

Charles M. Schwab, one of the most 

energetic of the independent producers, 

went to Europe and came back with 

his pockets full of contracts. Even the 


big mills however could not satisfy the 
Every little plant 
into the 
business and almost New 
York and other Atlantic ports began to 
These were 
and 


requirements of war. 
brought 
night 


in the country was 


over 


bristle with export houses. 
the emergency 
having enormous 
the four sought 


created to meet 
them, 
profits during 
to remain in business and make further 
trade. 


over 


many of made 


years, 
profits from peace-time 

Another 
political complexion of the government, 
and congress decided that export com- 
binations should be encouraged that 
producers might the better compete with 
num- 


change” came the 


foreign cartels and syndicates. A 


ber of foreign countries maintained a 
tobacco trust, for instance, and it was 
found that tobacco growers in the 
United States had but one foreign 
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purchaser for their crop. They com- 
plained that the price on their tobacco 
depressed unduly. had 
organized her potash combination, and 
compelled to buy from it 
farmers forced to pay 
in control decided to 
arrangements 


was Germany 
by being 
American were 
price those 
fix. Such commercial 
practiced in the foreign trade 
decidedly objectionable to the govern 
ment of the United States and the 
immediate remedy to be had was 
the creation of 
combinations to compete with 
The so-called Webb-Pomerene law was 
the the Consolidated Steel 
by a number of 
the 
first 


any 


were 


only 
to authorize export 

them. 
result, and 
the 
United 

com 


Corp., organized 
outside 
the 


under it. 


steelmakers 
Steel 
chartered 


leading 


States Corp., was 


bination 
The the 


dated company brought under one head 


organization of Consoli- 


companies 
for 


a number of American 


which had been competing foreign 








trade. This organization-and the United 
States Steel Products Co. control the 
export production of a number of iron 
and sted lines such as rails amd tin 
plate. reigners who wish te buy 
any of e€ commodities in the United 
States s sr or later will go to the 
Steel P company or the Con- 
solidated pany. 

It is significant that following the 
war London should advise of another 


attempt to bring about an agreement 
among the producers of the world in 
regard to trade At that time an 
agreement among the world producers 
was considered not to the best inter- 
ests of the British, for then the Amer- 
ican companies were dominating the 
markets of the world. There have been 
denials on the part of the supposed 
principals that any agreements had 
been sought, but the fact that such 
denials were necessary has gone to 
prove that agreements over foreign 


markets are a possible development and 


must be given careful consideration by 


the exporter. 
Shy at 


American 


Foreign Agreements 


business men may not de- 


into binding agree- 


As a 


studied 


sire to enter 
ments with 
matter of fact 
the international 
other instances 


any 
foreign producers. 


those who have 


agreements cfiected in 
is decidedly 


Often 


conclude it 
wise to keep out of them. they 


hamper rather than aid trade, and the 


peoples of other nations are not al- 
ways actuated by the same _ business 
ethics as in this country. Furthermore 
combinations and agreements in_ the 


foreigtr trade have threatened to culti- 
vate enemies in the very markets where 
the United States wishes to trade. This 
has been shown by the effect the Webb- 
Pomerene law has already had on some 
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of the South American countries. The 
Latin-American has been persuaded in- 
to believing that export combinations 
formed in this country are for the 
express purpose of exploiting him and 
of making him pay the highest possible 
price for American goods. 


Foreigners’ Interests Protected 


Had our export combinations been 
formed for this purpose it might with 
reason be claimed that this was done 
in the form of a retaliation, but the 
fact remains they have not been formed 
for this purpose. The coffee valoriza- 
tion scheme put in effect once in Brazil 
was a scheme which this country might 
with reason hold to be a real affront. 
But American export combinations will 
not be permitted to do any such thing. 
Under the combination the foreign pur- 
chaser is assured much better treatment 
had he been thrown upon the mercy 
of an open market in the United States. 
Big business has been criticized severely 
in this country and some foreigners 
have seen fit to use combinations for 
ulterior purposes. But the big busi- 
ness enterprises which have been per- 
mitted to be organized under the head 
of the United States Steel Corp., and 
the combination created in the Con- 
solidated Steel Corp., really are in com- 
petition with each other. Furthermore, 
both must meet the competition of the 
many independent mills in the United 
States which are all potential if not 
actual exporters of iron and steel. 

The Consolidated company does not 
represent all the so-called independent 
mills in foreign markets. It was or- 
ganized to handle the exports only of 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., the Brier Hill 
Steel Co. Lackawanna Steel Co. 
Lukens Steel Co. Midvale Steel & 
Ordnance Co., Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., Sharon Steel Hoop Co., the Trum- 
bull Steel Co., Whitaker-Glessner Co., 
and the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. E. A. S. Clarke, former president 
of the Lackawanna Steel Co., is presi- 
dent and H. H. Barbour, formerly of 
the Lackawanna Steel Co. organization, 
is vice president. The combination 
gradually has taken over the export 
organizations of the various constituent 
companies and the latter originally allo- 
cated to the export combination 10 per 
cent of their output. The success of 
the new method of handling foreign 
business was established before the 
arrangement had been in effect one 
year, and it was then sought to have 
the constituent companies allocate a 
greater percentage of their outputs for 
export. 

Outside both the Steel Products com- 
pany and the Consolidated company 
there remain a great number of inde- 
pendent producers who are free to 
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contract for the 
surplus production in 
they think best. 
tinue to seH to 
sion merchants, 
houses, through exporting agencies sup- 
ported by themselves, or direct to for- 


eign purchasing 
United States. 


any foreign consumer 
buy iron and steel in America. 

While these combinations 
large proportion of the export 
of the country the outside independent 


steel companies 
influence. The 


pany owns a ship line and therefore can 
give fair guarantees of delivery to any 
The Consolidated has 
sought likewise to establish a shipping 
efforts 


customer abroad. 


line, and while 


have not born fruit, it is reasonable to 
expect that the deficiency will not con- 
tinue long. 3ut 


Actual 
not destroyed as can be attested to by 


its 


disposition 


agents located 
competition 


exercise a 
Steel Products 


for the 


foreign 
Some of 
international 

to American 


who 
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export, it is not necessary that he en- 
gage in the business to such a length. 
The free lance companies have ample 
opportunity of disposing of their sur- 
plus output abroad, and they can do it 
with profit to themselves and _ satis- 
faction to foreign consumers provided 
they display the necessary sagacity and 
attempt to acquaint themselves with 
some of the problems of the exporter. 

A number of trading companies with 
which the steelmaker may attempt to 
deal with more or less satisfactorily are 
well established. In the first place there 
is the international merchant, which 
has branches in all the commercial cen- 
ters of the world. These houses buy 
abroad for the local merchants and sell 
in foreign markets the products of the 
country in which they are located. 
With some international merchants, in- 
ternational trading is considered noth- 
ing more than a business upon which 
they can exact a brokerage fee. It has 
often been discovered by an American 








SPAIN HAS BEEN 


IMPORTING 








LARGE QUANTITIES OF AMERICAN MATERIALS THROUGH THE 
PORT OF BARCELONA 
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mill that a contract to sell a bill of 
goods through such a house does not 
result in pushing his particuiar prod- 
uct in the country to which the first 
bill is exported. The next time the 
same consumer wishes the same kind 
of product, the international merchant 
may discover that he can purchase 
upon more acceptable terms elsewhere 
than in the United States, and that 
merchant, ever careful of the amount 
of brokerage he is going to earn, will 
send the order to those producers who 
will afford him the larger profit. 
American producers too frequently de- 
pendent upon such an _ international 
merchant to care for their export trade 
and yet they have wondered why the 
trade has not expanded. 

Indirect selling cannot be uniformly 
profitable to a producer, and in the 
export trade too often it is only profit- 
able in spots. Some small mills mak- 
ing but a limited number of products 
may have no alternative than to deal 
in this way, but for the producers of 
any sizable capacity, it is not a method 
of foreign trading which recommends 
itself. Insofar as this applies to the 
international trading house it applies 
equally to the international contractor. 
The English built up a wonderful trade 
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in iron and steel by reason of under- 
taking large construction projects 
abroad. American engineers are now 
embarking more and more upon similar 
undertakings. Our engineers have 
within the immediate past taken con- 
tracts to reconstruct some of the de- 
stroyed plants of Europe, to build irri- 
gation dams in Africa, to construct 
transportation lines in South America, 
industrial plants in the Orient and 
similar projects. A firm of engineers 
engaging upon work such as this natur- 
ally will first turn to the home country 
for supplies. The engineer knows the 
home product, he has doubtless worked 
with it for years and knows what it 
will do and how it can be handled to 
best effect. 


Some Sell Products Direct 


Besides the 
house and the engineering 
there is a third agency for indirect sell- 
ing in the foreign market which is 
open to the steelmaker. This is the 
local purchasing agency of a foreign 
country. During the war, English 
houses established a number of pur- 
chasing agents in the United States. 
Some English houses long have had an 
American branch, but it was only when 


international trading 
companies, 
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heavy buying in the United States 
became established that the great bulk 
of them attempted to bridge the trade 


relations betweén the two countries 
with a personal connection. Most of 
these English houses retained thei: 


American agencies for some time after 
the war and they purchased goods for 
foreign markets which the British mak 
fill. It 


discriminate, 


ers were unable to may be 
there 
but it 
agencies frequently 
Canadian mills when 
were being offered by an 
company. 
The 
their American 
bulk of 
were handled through these. 


intent to 
that 
purchased 
the same goods 
American 


was no 


was noticed these English 


from 


established 

and the 

that 
The 
the 


Japanese likewise 


agencies great 


the sales made to country 


great 
est of these were 


agencies repre 


sentatives of the largest of the private 


Japanse firms. Some Americans sought 
to set up similar agencies upon a work- 
ing agreement with Chinese interests 
These have been 
measure, but 
business men claiming American citizen- 


successful in a large 


even when managed by 
ship, selling to such a house is export- 
ing in an indirect way. It is merely 
buy of us. 
influence 


permitting foreigners to 
Domestic producers exert no 











HOLLAND CAPITAL IS BUYING GERMAN IRON AND STEEL PLANTS, BUT LARGE QUANTITIES OF AMERICAN PRODUCTS 
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upon the sale. The American manufac- 
turers do not attempt to create a 
foreign market and he has no interest 
whatever in pleasing the ultimate con- 
sumer abroad. 

Some of the foreign countries, the 
governments of which own certain in- 
dustrial enterprises, likewise have main- 
tained purchasing agencies in the United 
States. They make purchases of sup- 


plies for state owned railways and 
other projects in which the foreign 
governments are interested. Dealing 


with these agencies is like dealing with 
any other government. For the most 
part bids must be submitted and they 
are considered with the usual amount 
of red tape which hedges governmental 
business. 

These indirect methods of exporting 
are not to be ignored by any means. 
They afford the only means by which 
some of the smallest mills can ever 
hope to obtain foreign business. As a 
matter of fact all of these agencies 
for export purchase as frequently from 
the Steel Products company or the 
Consolidated company as they do from 
any other producer or set of producers. 
It is their business to obtain the mate- 
rial for their special clients upon the 
best terms they can exact in the Amer- 
ican market. 


Other Agencies Available 
The small producer also has _ the 
services of another group of agencies. 
These are the several houses which 
have set themslves up to conduct a 
foreign trade in a selected line. Most 
of these houses, American in their 
characteristics, have established foreign 
agencies in many of the important cen- 
ters abroad with the purpose of selling 
American goods. Rarely do they im- 
port, although that is a development 
which is not always denied them. The 
characteristics of these houses should 
be thoroughly understood by the Amer- 
ican steelmaker before he contracts 
with one. For instance, there is one 
export house which has build up its 
business upon the basis of taking 
blanket contracts for foreign customers. 
This house will quote a flat price for 
supplying all the material going into 
an office structure in Rio de Janeiro, or 
everything which will make possible the 
erection of a sugar plant in Hawaii, an 
ice plant in Japan, or a railway in 
China. Another house has selected an 
export unit, that is, has contracted to 
handle the exportable surplus of one 
particular American automobile factory, 
one tractor manufacturer, or one plate 
mill. The house carefully avoids the 
possibility of competition between any 
two commodities which it offers for 
sale in the foreign markets of the world. 
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vari- 
ous methods of conducting an export 


Advantages possessed by these 
business are relative. Some times one 
form of agency will prove the most 
profitable to the mill while at another 
time the other plan will be best adopted. 

When a mill undertakes assigning to 
another the business of attending to its 
exporting the business integrity of that 
agent is of paramount importance. 
Cases have been known where a mill 
has contracted to supply a particular 
agent with its exportable surplus only 
to find that the agent is doing more of 
a jobbing business than exporting. 
When prices fluctuate the mill has 
found that the supposed exporter has 
been selling his steel in the domestic 
market in direct competition with the 
mill. Such experiences have not been 
conducive to encouraging American 
mills to engage in export trade. As 
a matter of fact such experiences are 
too frequently at the root of the dis- 
inclination of some mills to consider 
foreign business. 


Some American mills have thought 
it mecessary to enter into a working 
agreement with an export agency. 


Often such an agreement with a mill 
is the most valuable asset of such an 
exporter. This arrangement may work 
out to advantage provided the mill 
itself maintains proper supervision over 
the exporter. Some mills prefer to 
have their own export agency and this 
is established in connection with their 
regular selling office in some seaport. 
Provided the volume of business war- 
rants, this is an ideal arrangement, but 
the mere establishment of an office for 
selling a mill's product in the foreign 
market is not sufficient to develop trade. 


Americans are too inclined to place 
confidence in the mail order business. 
Some foreign trade undoubtedly , has 


been developed by the use of the mails 
and the cables but it does not always 
hold and is not entirely satisfactory. 
Americans thought they could do all 
their trading with South America upon 


such a basis, and all the while they 
were unable to understand why there 
was a constant stream of trade differ- 


ences and complaints. 

Charles M. Schwab 
steel to foreigners, through the various 
companies with which he has been con- 


has sold much 


nected, but the fact must not be for- 
gotten that his best foreign contracts 
were obtained while he was traveling 
abroad. The big things come to the 
exporter who is personally represented 
in the field. If a mill has not an 


e" and an exportable surplus war- 


of personal 
or- 


ting the establishment 
sales agencies abroad, the mere 
ganizing of an export department and 
the use of the mails will accomplish 
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but littl. The experiment may be 
worth trying, but undoubtedly such a 
mill sooner or later would find it ad- 
vantageous to discontinue such efforts 
and to sell its product to the interna- 
tional merchants, the big engineering 
contractors, the local purchasing agents 
of foreign consumers, or to the Amer- 
ican exporter who offers the facilities 
of his organizati&n. 


Plans Technical Education 
for Workmen 


The new Millerand cabinet of the 
French government has for the first 
time in the history of the country es- 
tablished a ministry of technical edu- 
cation. 

Monsieur Coupat, the titulaire, states 
that the premier in creating this new 
department is seeking to provide for the 
technical education of French workmen, 
for the new order in industry which 
France is about to face. Technical edu- 
cation, he says, has had but weak, in- 
effectual effort devoted to it in France. 
The intention of the new ministry is 
to generalize technical education among 
the workers rather than allow it to 
be monopolized by the highly trained 
engineering class. 

The French technical schoels are in- 
sufficient in number and equipment, ad-* 
mitting the worth of the Polytechnic 
school and the Central School of Arts 


and Trades, open only to those of 
fortune or social position. These are 
the only French engineering schools 


of importance. . 

This question of technical education 
is well within the grasp of Monsieur 
Coupat, who has studied it for 2 
years or more. It was under his 
guidance that the Federation of French 
Mechanics was able to establish rudi- 
mentary technical classes here and there, 
but without government recognition it 
proved to be impossibule to carry out 
the plan. Above all, he recognizes the 
need for an intensive training among 
iron and steel workers. Much is antici- 
pated from his activities in this new 
government department and it may be 
assumed that his efforts will have the 
support of finance, industry and labor 
alike. 


Announce Prize Winners 


The first prize of $1000, offered by 
the Lakewood Engineering Co., Cleve- 
land, for the best treatise on industrial 
haulage, using lift trucks manufac- 
tured by the company, was awarded 
to Clarence Irving McNail Jr., secre-. 
tary of the Northwest Paper Co., 
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Cloquet, Minn. The paper indicates 
the possibilities of considerable sav- 
ings in the handling of ground wood 
pulp by lift trucks to and from stor- 
age ecither with or without a steam 
house process. The second prize was 
awarded to F. C. Peters, chief 
mechanical engineer, and G. R. Reese, 
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assistant mechanical engineer, New 
Jersey Zinc Co., Palmerton, Pa. This 
paper, which deals with ‘the handling 
of zinc oxide in barrels .and bags, 
contains much data for the movement 
of bag or barrel packages. Theodore 
M. Prudden, of the Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass., was 
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awarded third prize for an analysis 


of the field of uscfulness of the truck. 


White annealed wire is produced 
by cooling the pots slowly with the 
cover on; black annealed wire is pro- 
duced by removing the pot cover 
shortly after the annealing operation. 





PECIAL recognition of the 

iron and steel industry and 
the men who have made it pre- 
eminent among the industries of 
the United States is given in the 
McKinley memorial, erected at 
Niles, O., by the National Mc- 





JAMES A. FARRELL 





Prominent Steel Men Honored in McKinley Memorial 


Kinley Birthplace Memorial asso- 
ciation, of which Joseph G. But- 


ler Jr. is president. Bronze 
busts of those who have occupied 
or who now are. occupying 


prominent places in the iron and 
steel world, have been installed 
and others are in contemplation. 
Two of the latest additions to 
this list are James A. Farrell, 
president of the United States 
Steel Corp., and the late Frank 
H. Buhl, who was an important 
steel manufacturer of Sharon, Pa. 
These bronze busts along with 
those of the following are located 
in the memorial library, museum 
room and corridor, on the sec- 


ond floor of the building: 
Henry Clay Frick, 
B. F. Jones, 
John R. Thomas, 
Andrew Carnegie, 
Alex. M. Byers, 
James Ward S&r., 
Henry W. Oliver, 
Cc. H. Andrews, 
John W. Gates, 
Elbert H. Gary, 
George F. Baker, 
Jonathan Warner, 
Alex. L. Crawford, 
James H. Hoyt, 
J. H. Wade, 
Gen. George A. Garretson, 
Gen. James Barnett, 
Sir Henry Bessemer, 
Robert McCurdy, 
George Westinghouse, 
Charles A. Otis, 
Col. J. G. Battelle, 
Themas A. Edison. 


In the court of honor on the 
first floor is found the marble 
statue of President McKinley, 
and bronze busts of the follow- 


ing: 
David Tod, 
Cornelius N. Bliss, 
William R. Day, 
John Hay, 
Elihu Root, 
Philander C. Knox, 
William H. Taft, 


The inscription for the Farrell 


bust reads as follows: 


James A. Farrell, president of 
the United States Steel Corp.; 


an American who thinks in 
international terms. Born, 
New Haven, Conn., Feb. 15, 
1863. 
while that for the Buhl bust 
reads: 


Frank H. Buhl, constructive 
citizen; beloved philanthrop- 
ist; friend of the people; 


pioneer manufacturer of iron 
and steel. Born, Detroit, 
Mich.,. Aug. 3, 1848; died 
Sharon, Pa. June 7, 1918. 
A biographical sketch of Mr. 
Buhl’s career was published in 
the June 13, 1918, issue of Tue Iron 
Trave Review. 
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German Steeland Iron in 1920-IV 


With Steel Production at a Low Ebb Germany Has an Excess of Shop Capacity— 


Railroads in Bad Shape—Shipyards Nearly Idle—Can 


URING the Christmas season 
D of last year Krupp’s first loco- 

motive, gaily festooned and 
bearing aloft a replica of the rising 
star of peace, steamed out of what 
during the war had been one of the 
great Hindenburg gunshops. - By 
many who witnessed this event it was 
hoped that it marked the beginning 
of a new and happier industrial era 
for central Europe. Whether such 
will come to pass no one knows at 
this writing. But Germany is now 
making some effort to repair the dam- 
age she wrought by the war through 
the production of locomotives, agri- 
cultural implements, typewriters and 
the thousand and one other machines 
which find their greatest usefulness 
in eras of peace. In this endeavor 
she is finding her big iron and steel 
works, forging plants, foundries and 


machine shops an asset of special 
value. In fact when we turn to a 
consideration of the physical plant 


which the war has left at Germany’s 
disposal, even within her new borders, 
a fairly satisfactory state of affairs is 
discovered. Germany's steelworks ap- 
pear to have lost none of their tech- 


Germany Pull Through? 


BY H. COLE ESTEP 
European Manager, The Iron Trade Review 


nical proficiency. In fact, the war 
taught many lessons which can be ad- 
vantageously applied to reduce some 
of the tremendous costs which it is 
now necessary to face. Furthermore, 
as a result of the war, the capacity 
of Germany’s metalworking, as con- 
trasted with steelmaking, plants has 
been considerably increased. The 
floor area of Krupp’s shops, for in- 
stance, was increased 70 per cent 
during the war and most of the new 
structures were erected to house ma- 
chining and finishing equipment, as 
pointed out in THe Iron Trape Review, 
Jan. 22, 1920. While other metalworking 
establishments throughout the empire were 
not increased to so great an extent, they 
were all considerably enlarged and it is 
perhaps safe to say, therefore, that in 
spite of the loss of Alsace-Lorraine 
and other territories, Germany’s shop 
capacity has not been seriously dimin- 
ished. 

There was not the same necessity 
for the construction of additional iron 
and steelmaking plants during the war. 
By closely controlling the channels in 
which the output was consumed, the 
steelmaking capacity proved sufficient 
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without materially enlarging the exist- 
ing plant facilities. Consequently, the 
peace treaty has materially decreased 
German iron and steelmaking capacity. 
As previously pointed out, she has lost 
40 per cent of the number of her blast 
furnaces, 30 per cent of her steelworks 
and 28 per cent of her rolling mills, 
thereby reducing her theoretical steel 
producing capacity to approximately 
13,000,000 tons per year. This has 
resulted partly, of course, from the 
concentration of steelworks in the 
Rhine area near the Minette ore fields. 

Taking into consideration her dimin- 
ished iron and steel producing capaci- 
ty Germany, therefore, today finds 
herself with an actual excess of found- 
ry, forging, machine shop and other 
finishing equipment. In fact, to utilize 
all of her metal working plants of 
this character to full capacity it would 
now probably be necessary to import 
not less than 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 
tons of raw steel a year, assuming that 
the German works were turning out 
their theoretical capacity. On the 
present basis of German steel produc- 
tion, about 7,500,000 tons per year, 
the foundries and machine shops are 





FOR CONSTRUCTION OF BIG LINERS, GERMAN SHIPYARDS ARE NOW VIRTUALLY INACTIVE 
German Lioyd liners in Bremerhaven including the Geornce Wasnincron 
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FIG. 2—FROM ARMAMENT TO RAILWAY EQUIPMENT—-KRUPP’S FIRST LOCOMOTIVE 





WHICH WAS 


COMPLETED DURING THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS 
Although a large portion of the big Krupp works at Essen is idle, efforts are being made to convert the plant 


to the manufacture of locomotives, 


necessarily operating at from 25 to 30 
per cent of capacity. For instance, 
of the 10 new Krupp shops mentioned 
on page 277 of the Jan. 22 issue of Tue 
Iron TrapeE Review, seven were non- 
productive in March. In fact, due to 
the shortage of raw materials, with coal 
at the base of the pyramid, Krupp’s 
great works is now operating at only 
30 per cent of capacity. The intro- 
duction of the 8-hour day and the low 
labor morale are also contributing fac- 
tors to this. unsatisfactory state of 
affairs. The management of Krupp’s, 
however, is attacking -its” problems 
with energy and the confident asser- 
tion was made to the writer that they 
expect to be operating on a 50 to 60 
per cent basis sometime in the sum- 
mer. This was before the most re- 
cent political upheaval, which may 
have a more harmful effect on pro- 
duction than appears on the surface. 

Taken as a whole, Germany’s forg- 
ing plants are not being employed at 
more than one-fifth to one-fourth of 
their capacity at present, while her 
2700 iron and steel foundries are 
operating in the neighborhood of 30 
per cent of capacity. Large foundry 
extensions were built during the war, 
particularly for steel castings. The 
official statistics presented with the 
second article in this series, it will be 
recalled, showed an actual increase in 
the production of steel castings during 
the war period. The output of basic 
steel castings in 1913 was 253,587 
metric tons, while that in 1918 was 
556,010 metric tons. Even greater 
extensions were provided for the man- 
ufacture of acid steel castings, which 
were specially desirable for ordnance. 
The output of this form of castings, 


tractors, ol] engines 


and other articles of commerce 


which was only 109,329 tons in 1913, 
reached 828,837 ttons in 1917 and 
slumped off to less than 400,000 tons 
last year. 


Less Use Now For Forgings 


The large amount of forging capacity 
which is now idle is also illustrated by 
the statistics previously quoted, the 
production of forging billets in 1913 
being 207,602 metric tons, in 1917 
357,075 tons, in 1918 325,935 tons and 
in 1919 less than 110,000 tons. 

Germany also has large plants for 


the manufacture of rolled steel rail- 
way car tires, suitable for the steel 
wheels employed in Europe. The pro- 


duction of these tires in 1913 was 374,- 
082 tons, in 1918 it had shrunk to 239,- 
412 tons and in 1919 to approximately 





FIG. 


8—ARMOR-PLATE SHOP AT KRUPP CAST STEEL WORKS 
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150,000 tons. 
capacity available 
work, therefore, is 


Over half of the plant 
for this sort of 
idle at present. 

It did not appear to the writer that 
Germany’s iron and steel plant equip- 
ment was allowed to deteriorate seriously 
during the war, in spite of the serious 
handicap imposed by the lack of lubri- 
cants. Of course, it was not possible 
to make good the normal deprecia- 
tion. The most serious dilapidation 
seems to exist in machine shop equip- 
ment. Blast furnaces and their appur- 
tenances seem to have been main- 
tained at practically prewar efficiency. 
Steelmaking plant and rolling mill 
apparatus does not appear to be seri- 
ously damaged. 

In general it may be said that Ger- 
many’s failure to produce at the pres- 
ent time is not in any way due to lack 
of plant facilities or to the condition 
of these facilities. The low output 
results instead from lack of raw ma- 
terials, labor inefficiency, etc., as previ- 
ously discussed. During the war a 
great many investigations were made 
in the substitution of various raw 
materials, particularly in the lubri- 
cating field, as well as in bearing 
metals and other places where non- 
ferrous alloys are required. It is not 
possible within the limits of this 
article to go into this particular tech- 
nical problem other than to indicate 
that aluminum and steel were exten- 
sively used in place of copper and 
brass and certain forms of coke-oven 
tars in place of  petroleum,—base 
greases ordinarily used for lubricating 
rolling-mill and railroad equipment. 
An interesting pamphlet on this sub- 
ject of substitution entitled “Rohnstof- 
fersatz” has been published by the 
Verein Deutscher Ingenieure, Berlin. 

Another technical activity which has 
been developed in Germany ‘since the 


AT ESSEN NOW USED FOR ROLLING 


BOILER PLATES 
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war is the great wave of interest which 
has swept over the country in favor 
of standardization. Numerous com- 
mittees representing various branches 
of manufacture are now working on this 
problem and the Verein Deutscher In- 
genieure has an exceedingly extensive 
organization engaged in standardization 
work covering every imaginable field 
of engineering activity, from screw 
threads to steam boilers. In spite of 
the high state of its technical develop 
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standpoint of self interest, is toward 
the adoption of English standards of 
measurement. 

Along this same line it is interesting 
to note there is a great revival of in- 
terest in Germany in technical education, 
and at the Technische Hochschule in 
Berlin 4000 students are now at work 
compared with 2000 in 1914. Of course, 
this represents partly the effort a large 
number of young men are making to 
recover the ground they lost through 
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ber of locomotives was increased by 
1342 not counting the 5000 locomotives 
which were delivered to the allies un- 
der the terms of the armistice. On the 
face of things there is an abundance 
of motive power in Germany. But as 
a matter of fact, 462 per cent of the 
engines in existence are now in bad 
order and out of service. Prussian-Hes- 
sian state lines now have only about 
12,500 locomotives at their disposal for 
handling traffic. In August, 1913, only 
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FIG. 4—PLAN AND ELEVATION OF 


REMODELED HINDENBURG GUNSHOP NOW USED FOR BUILDING LOCOM(/TIVES—ARROWS SHOW ROUTING OF 


MATERIALS AND PARTS IN PROCESS OF CONSTRUCTION 


ment, Germany had carried standardiza- 
tion to a much less complete degree than 
the United States prior to the war. 
Today there is perhaps as much sympa- 
thy for American methods of standard- 
ized production in Germany as in any 
other country in Europe. 

Quite a controversy is now raging 
between the advocates of the metric 
and English standards of measurement. 
Generally speaking, of course, Germany 
is a metric-system country. A power- 
ful party of manufacturers, however, is 
now pointing out that since Germany’s 
future welfare depends on the develop- 
ment of exports, specially in fields where 


English standards are dominant, the 
obvious course for Germany's engi- 
neering industries to take, from the 


their military service during the war. 

In considering the physical aspect of 
Germany’s manufacturing facilities, brief 
reference to those great arteries of trans- 
portation, the railroads, on which the 
iron and steel industry depends for 
the receipt of its raw materials and 
distribution of its product is in order. 
Although in no country are the railroads 
operating at normal efficiency, they have 
been far more completely tied up in Ger- 
many than in any other country in the 
world. The situation is perhaps as well 
illustrated by figures dealing with mo- 
tive power as anything else. 

On Aug. 1, 1913, the Prussian-Hessian 
state railroads had 21,882 locomotives; 
on Feb. 12, 1920, they had 23,224. In 
other words, during the war the num- 


19.5 per cent of the locomotives were in 
bad order. 

Practically every shipyard and ma- 
chine shop in Germany is engaged at 
the present time in the repair of motive 
power and rolling stock, and at the 
present rate of progress it would seem, 
in view of the diminished traffic, that 
approximately normal freight conditions 
might be restored before the end of 
this year. Of course, if traffic shows 
a large increase such a favorable result 
will not be achieved. Here again also 
political disturbances will interfere seri- 
ously. At present, however, almost 
every freight train in Germany contains 
some new or completely rebuilt cars. In 
addition, Germany is building 120 loco- 
motives per month at the present ‘time. 
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FIG. 5—TWELVE 2000-KILOWATT 4-CYCLE GAS-ELECTRIC ENGINES AT THE THYSSEN STEEL WORKS, 
BROCKHAUSEN 


The new Krupp plant at Essen alone 
accounts for one-fifth of this production. 

Further light on the railroad situation 
is thrown by the statistics covering rail- 
road coal reserves. In December, 1913, 
German roads had 3,000,000 tons of fuel 
on hand, sufficient for 90 days operation. 
Supplies were fairly well maintained 
during the war in spite of the heavy 
trafic at that time, and on Nov. 11, 
1918, the coal reserves amounted to 
1,431,000 tons. In March, 1920, these 
reserves had been reduced to approxi- 
mately 100,000 tons, sufficient only for 
three days operation. Incidentally, the 
price of railroad coal, which was 12.50 
marks per ton in 1914, is now 200 
marks. Efforts are being made to save 
coal by the installation of the feéed- 
water heaters on all locomotives. It is 
claimed that a fuel economy of about 
10 per cent is realized by this improve- 
ment. Germany will probably be in a 
position to export locomotives sooner 
than almost any cther finished machines. 
In fact, the Hanover locomotive works 
claims it is now in a position to export 
and would do so if the government's 
policies with reference to this matter 
were more clearly defined. 


Chaos in Shipyards 


In the German shipyards, another 
great avenue of steel consumption, con- 
ditions at the moment are exceedingly 
chaotic, and it is doubtful if the output 
of new ships is more than one-sixth of 
capacity. The Vulkan yard at Ham- 
burg, for instance, which built the Im- 
PERATOR, now employs 4000 men largely 
on repair work, compared with 6000 
men employed on new construction prior 
to the war and 12,000 at certain periods 
during the war. The only new construc- 
tion under way in Hamburg or Bremen 
in March was a new floating drydock 
at the Vulkan plant. German ship- 


yards are engaged largely at present on 


the repair of railway equipment. A few 
large cargo vessels were built in Ger- 
many in the period between the signing 
of the treaty in July and its ratifica- 
tion in January. The supreme council, 
however, has decided that these must be 
surrendered in accordance with the terms 
of the treaty, which provides for the 
handing over of all German ships over 
1500 tons when the treaty comes in 
force. This action reduces the German 
merchant marine to about 200,000 tons. 
She must also build 200,000 tons of 
new ships per year for the allies during 
the next five years. Although her pre- 
war shipbuilding capacity was in excess 
of a million tons, it is doubtful, owing 
to shortage of raw material, etc., if 
she can now turn out more than 250,000 
tons this next year for her own ac- 
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count, in addition to. the vessels which 
must be built for the entente. 


This series of articles would hardly be 
complete without further special refer- 
ence to the great Krupp establishment 
at Essen. As previously indicated this 
company has been faced with an exceed- 
ingly serious problem in view of the 
necessity for finding employment for 
its large number of workmen mainly 
along ,entirely new lines. Prior to the 
war half of Krupp’s output, in money 
value, was in military equipment, al- 
though only about one-fifth of the 
weight of the steel manufactured was 
so employed. In a general way, how- 
ever, it has been necessary to completely 
transform the manufacturing policy of 
this concern. This task is now nearly 
completed and there is evidence that the 
change may be accomplished in a fairly 
successful manner. The management is 
displaying considerable energy and an 
unusually satisfactory spirit in view of 
the general destruction of morale in 
Germany. 


Working Two 8-Hour Shifts 


The Krupp works at Essen is now 
operating on two 8-hour shifts per day, 
from 6 a. m. to 2 p. m. and from 2 
p. m. to 10 p. m., respectively. The 
new locomotive shop alone covers an 
area of 20 acres. Its production at 
present is at the rate of 300 locomotives 
per year, which it is hoped to increase 
to 500 ‘locomotives later on. At the 
same time 2000 freight cars per year 
are now being constructed and 150 loco- 
motives were undergoing heavy repairs 
in the Krupp works in March. Between 
the day of the armistice and March 1, 
the Krupp plant had completely over- 





FIG. 6—BLOWING ENGINE DRIVEN BY BLAST FURNACE GAS IN A SURRENDERED GERMAN STEEL 
WORKS IN LORRAINE—THESE UNITS WORK TO A BLAST PRESSURE OF 
44 POUNDS PER SQUARE INCH 
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hauled 300 additional locomotives. In 
March about 43,000 men were employed. 
This may be contrasted with the maxi- 
mum of 115,000 at the so-called Essen 
cast-steel works during the period of 
greatest war activity. 

Among the kinds of equipment now 
being manufactured in place of war ma- 
terials, in addition to a full line of rail- 
road apparatus and rolling stock, are 
agricultural machinery, farming and road 


tractors, stationary diesel engines and 
typewriters. 
Krupp’s recently published an an- 


nouncement regarding their new plans. 
This in itself represents an important 
change in policy, inasmuch as prior to 
the war this concern was exceedingly 
conservative regarding publicity. It is 
interesting for the facts it contains and 
as an example of German postwar peace 
propaganda. In part, a translation of 
this document is as follows: 


“The principal purpose of our business 
since the end of the war, as before, is 


again the manufacture of peace mate- 
rials. It is not generally known that 
before the great war, our output of 


finished war materials, such as artillery, 
guns with all their appurtenances, shells 
and armor plate, bore a ratio, by weight, 
to our production of peace materials, 
of only one to twenty. It was through 
the conversion of scarcely a_ twentieth 
part of Krupp’s steel to warlike pur- 
poses, that our enterprise came to be 
known as the greatest armament factory 
in the world. All the rest of our out- 
put, even before the war, served the 
friendly purposes of the railways, the 
shipbuilders, the machinery manufac- 
turers, the brickmakers, the structural 
steel contractors, the car builders, tool- 
makers, instrument manufacturers, and 
the producers of many other things. The 
purpose of our business, therefore, was 
always, and shall now continue to be 
more than ever, the promotion of the 


independent arts of peace represented 
by our trademark, three interlocked 
rings, symbolic of the invention of 


the weldless rolled railway car tire by 
Alfred Krupp. Our ironworks on the 
middle and lower Rhine smelt their own 
ores into pig iron. In the basic and acid 
converters and the open-hearth, crucible 
and electric furnaces of the Krupp steel- 
works at Rhinehausen, Essen, Magde- 
burg and Annen, the pig iron is con- 
verted into steel. The steel is in turn 
used in our foundries, rolling mills, 
hammer and press shops for the manu- 
facture of castings, rolling-mill products, 
forgings, etc. In the spacious buildings 
comprising our Essen cast-steel works, 
in our Magdeburg machinery-building 
plant, and our Germania shipyard at 
Kiel are produced finished machines, 
all kinds of railway equipment and ma- 
terial, and complete ships. So it fol- 
lows that the joint efforts of the Krupp 
Management and workmen is placed at 
the service of mankind. Not all of our 
steel, however, leaves the hands of our 
smelters, molders, hammermen and roll- 
ers as a fully refined product.. We do 
not use all of Krupp’s iron for the 
manufacture of finished products in our 
own works. Rolled, forged and drawn 
steel, many locomotive and car parts, 
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shipbuilding material, automobile parts, 
etc., are sold to other concerns in and 
outside of Germany. Our product fil- 
ters into consumers’ hands through 
thousands of. channels and in many dif- 
ferent forms from raw steel to finished 
machines.” ' 


In discussing generally the condition 
of Germany’s industries with the writer, 


a prominent official of the Verein 
Deutscher Ingenieure remarked that all 
Germany has left is courage. In truth, 


however, the supply of even this essen- 
tial spiritual commodity seems to be at 
a low ebb. There is some spirit in the 
German iron and steel industry, but even 
this business retains only a residue of 
its old-time fearless enterprise. Whether 
this is sufficient to be a material factor 
stable conditions 


in the restoration of 
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Virginian railroad,” said Mr. Townsend. 
“Cars of this capacity, or 150-tons 
capacity, with 6-wheel trucks, would 
be better than the smaller cars with 4- 
wheel trucks, for half the number of 
open-top cars of the larger capacity 
would handle more traffic than the 70- 
ton cars and much more economically. 

“One million cars is only about one- 
third of the number that will actually 
be required in the next five years, for 
equipment will be needed for increased 
business as well as renewals. The 
present year will be the largest in the 
history of the country from the stand- 
and transportation 
greatest factor in 


business, 
the 


point of 


service will be 


keeping up the volume.” 


Pooling of open-top cars would 











FIG. 7 


Part of the Krupp colony at Essen 


beautifully laid 





THE SHELL OF PEACE 


out, but the scene today of a struggle for food 


and existence 


For after all 
the development of 
which the French 
perhaps more 


must remain to be seen. 
is said and done, 

that intangible asset 
so aptly term 
important to the final solution of Ger- 
many’s industrial than even 
the reorganization of her material pro- 


morale is 
problems 


ductive resources. 


One Million Freight Cars 
Needed in 5 Years 


That 1,000,000 freight cars, 
would cost approximately $3,000,000,- 
000, should be added to the railroad 
equipment of the country in the next 
five years, was the opinion expressed 
by J. F. Townsend, traffic manager, 
National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, at the 
eighteenth annual dinner of the Traffic 
Club of Pittsburgh, recently. 


which 


“It would seem that we should get 
away from the small 70-ton cars and 
adopt something along the line of the 
120-ton car, recently adopted by the 


make for carelessness and inefficiency, 


according to Mr. Townsend. “We 
would prefer,” he said, “to take our 
chances with the Pittsburgh initial 
lines, for those railroads have the 


equipment that suits the requirements 


of the steel producers. The railroads 
here have more open-top cars than all 
the westein trunk lines together, even 
the 


mileage of 


lines have twice 


home 


though western 


the our railroads. 
The increase in the number of cars in 
the last five years has not kept pace 
with the business, the total added be- 
ing something like 30,000 cars for our 
home roads.” 


The Strauss Bascule Bridge Co. 
104 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, 
has been appointed engineer to design 
the bascule span of a joint railway 
and highway bridge over Inner Har- 
bor at Johnson street by the city 
of Victoria, B. C. Its cost ‘will be 
borne jointly by that city, the pro- 
vincial government of British Colum- 
bia and the Canadian Pacific railroad. 














Metal Mine Accidents Decrease 


Fatality Rate of 3.57 Per 1000 300-Day Workers in 1918 Was Lowest since Bureau of Mines 
Began Compilation of Statistics—Records of Iron Mines Given—Immigration 
and Americanization Problems in Relation to the Mines 


PERATORS of metal mines in 
O the United States reduced the 

fatality rate among their work- 
men in 1918 to a lower figure than in 
any year since 1911, when the bureau 
of mines began the compilation ot 
accident statistics. According to the 
bureau’s report recently issued there 
were 646 fatalities in 1918. The fa- 
tality rate was 3.57 per one thousand 
300-day workers, as compared with 
the normal rate of 3.60 per 1000 in 
1917 and 3.62 for 1916. In 1911 the 
rate was 4.45 per one thousand 300- 
day workers. 

The number of nonfatal injuries was 
42,915 as compared with 46,286 in 
1917, making a nonfatal accident rate 
of 237.09 per one thousand 300-day 
workers, as compared with 240.97 per 
1000 in 1917 and 250.64 in 1916. In 
regard to these statistics, however, 
the bureau qualifies its report as fol- 
lows: “It is believed that the fore- 
going nonfatal injury rates at metal 
mines are lower than those that. actu- 
ally exist. This statement is borne out 
by the data which show for a period 
of four years details compiled from 
the reports of representative com- 
panies at whose mines systematic rec- 
ords are being kept and a large 
anrount of safety work is being done. 
The average nonfatal injury rate at 
these representative mines was 318 per 
one thousand 300-day workers in 1917 
and 323 in 1918.” 

The report for 1918 includes returns 
from 3636 operators as compared with 
4637 for the year 1917, being about 
1000 less than the number reporting 
in 1917. The bureau ascribes this 
large decrease to the cessation of pros- 
pecting and the closing of many small 
mines on account of the abnormal 
conditions resulting from the war. The 
total number of men reported em- 
ployed in 1918 was 182,606 as compared 
with 200,579 in 1917. 

Reports were received from 176 op- 
erators of iron ore mines, who em- 
ployed 53,665 men, of whom 28,775 
were employed underground and 24,890, 
including those engaged in steam- 
shovel work, on the surface. The 
number of deaths and injuries from 
accidents in these mines is as fol- 
lows: Deaths, 179, or 3.45 per one 
thousand 300-day employes in 1918, as 
compared with 3.54 in 1917; injuries, 
9621, or 185.45 per 1000 in 1918, as 
compared with 227.54 in 1917. Of the 


total number of fatalities, 128 occurred 
underground, and 51 employes were 
killed while engaged in surface work, 
making the fatality rate on the surface 
2.18 per one thousand 300-day work- 
ers. Compared with the records of 
1911 there is a small decrease in the 
number of accidents, both fatal and 
nonfatal, in iron mines, regardless of 
conditions prevailing during the stress 
of the war. 


Comparison of Fatalities 


Minnesota, of course, leads in the 
number of operators reporting in 1918, 
but had four less fatalities than Mich- 
igan, due to the fact that underground 
mining is more precarious than open- 
pit. The following table summarizes 
the record of fatalities as apportioned 
between states, and gives additional 
information as to the number of op- 
erators, men employed, etc.: 


Oper- Killed 
ators Re- Under- Killed 
porting Employes ground Surface Total 


Alabama ...... 19 7,588 24 1 25 
Georgia ...... 7 443 ae rm ae 
Michigan ..... 36 18,057 56 11 67 
Minnesota 57 19,654 28 35 63 
Missourt ..... 4 122 - wi ss 
New Jersey 4 1,175 7 az 7 
New Mexico 3 475 4 o> 4 
New York .... i) 2,167 6 1 7 
Pennsylvania (not 
os ape ve 

Tennessee 10 953 aa 2 2 
Virginia ...... 8 1,028 1 1 
Wisconsin .... 6 1,229 2 i 2 
Other states... 13 774 = 1 1 


The following compares the fatality 
rate in metal mines with the rate in 
some similar industries, on a 300-day 
basis: Metal mines, 3.57; coal mines, 
3.94; quarries, inside work, 2.19; quar- 
ries, outside, 1.98; ore-dressing plants, 
1.55; smelters, 0.92; auxiliary works, 
0.85; beehive coke ovens, 1.16; by-prod- 
uct coke ovens, 2.84. 

In compiling its statistics, the bu- 
reau has taken the time factor into 
consideration as the most reliable basis 
for computing accidents. It explains 
its system as follows. “The number 
of days in operation varies from per- 
haps 50 to a maximum of 360 days. 
These working periods for each indi- 
vidual mine are used in connection 
with the average number of men re- 
ported employed, thus giving a reas- 
onably close approximation of the 
total number of days’ work performed 
during the year. As regards some of 
the larger companies the actual num- 
ber of payroll shifts is reported. With 
the. total number of days of labor as 
a basis, a true comparison of mining 


accidents can be made, one state with 
another, one year with another. As 
a mine can be worked only about 
300 days in a year, if Sunday and 
holidays and a few days for repairs be 
excluded, this figure is used as a 
basis for calculating the number of 
full-time workers. Having the total 
number of shifts, it is a simple mat- 
ter to calculate the accident rates on 
any number of shifts as a unit, some 
operators preferring 10,000 shifts in 
place of the basis used by the bureau, 
that of one thousand 300-day workers.” 


“The employment of nonEnglish 
speaking labor in American mines has 
been brought about by reason of the 
rapid expansion of the mining indus- 
try, beginning in the early eighties,” 
says Albert H. Fay, of the bureau of 
mines, in the report. “The American- 
ization of this great body of labor and 
its relation to accidents in the mining 
industry are two problems of prime 
importance, the first as affecting cit- 
izenship and the growth of this repub- 
lic, and the second as an economic 
problem of mining costs. The former 
exerts an influence upon the latter, for 


the former implies education, social 
welfare, civic pride, and a general up- 
lift to American ideals. Ignorance, 


dirty and filthy living conditions, ill- 
health, disregard for law and order, 
discontent and lack of civic interest, 
lead to indifference and carelessness, 
perhaps the greatest of all accident 
causes. Eliminate carelessness and at 
least 50 per cent of the accidents will 
disappear from industries. 

“During the decade previous to the 
year 1880, as well as in earlier years, 
the greater part of the employes in 
the coal and metal mines were Amer- 
icans or representatives of the English, 


Scotch, Welsh, German and _ Irish 
races. The majority of the men of 
foreign birth had been in this coun- 


try for some years previous to the 
great expansion of the mining indus- 
trv which began .about this time. 
English-speaking miners continued 
to immigrate and to find employment 
in the mines in large numbers until 
about 1890. Since that year compara- 
tively few immigrants from Germany 
and Great Britain have entered this 
industry, although Swedes and other 
Scandinavians have been constantly 
employed since the early eighties. 
“The employment in the mining in- 
dustry of immigrants from southern 
and eastern Europe began about 1880. 
The Slovaks were the first arrivals and 
immigrated in considerable numbers. 
They were followed within a year or 
two by a few Magyars, and the num- 
ber of immigrants of this race grad- 
ually increased each year. The Polish 
immigrants began about 1890, although 
individual members of the race had 
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been coming for a period of nine or 
ten years. After the year 1890 Poles 
and Slovaks arrived in great numbers. 
A few Italians were employed before 
the year 1895, but the immigration of 
this race did not begin upon a large 
scale until about 1900. They were 
at first engaged in railroad construc- 
tion and maintenance-of-way work 
and gradually drifted into the mines. 
Croatians were employed in some 
sections before 1890, and Serbians be- 


‘gan to arrive in small numbers in 


the early nineties. 

“The great bulk of all the immi- 
gration from southern and _ eastern 
Europe, however, has occurred within 
the past 18 years. Russians, Bul- 
garians, Roumanians, Ruthenians, Syr- 
ians, Armenians, Macedonians, Croa- 
tians, Serbians, as well as Poles, Mag- 
yars, Slovaks and Italians, have been 
among the recent arrivals. The races 
of southern and eastern Europe have 
continued, up to the time of the war, 
to find employment in the mines in 
increasing. numbers in almost every 
important mining district in the east- 
ern states and lake district. Many of 
these recent immigrants have found 
their way to the central and west- 
ern states. 


Immigrants Become Miners 


“As a result of the rapid expansion 
of the mining industry, many mining 
communities have been founded, the 
populations of which are largely made 
up of immigrants who have arrived 
during recent years. 

“The pioneer American, English. 
Irish, German, Scotch and Welsh 
miners are thus outnumbered and 
their positions are filled by the more 
recent immigrants. It is not diffi- 
cult to account for this racial change 
which is still going on. The former 
operatives and their descendents had 
opportunities to secure more congenial 
and safer work in other industries. 
Many of them advanced in the indus- 
trial scale, becoming foreman and 
attaining other responsible positions. 
A large number have abandoned the 
occupation of miner for positions as 
day or shift men. Many also migrat- 
ed and settled in the Middle West and 
western states. Many of the former 
miners who left the industry entirely 
because of change in mining  meth- 
ods or the employment of immigrants 
entered mercantile, clerical, mechan- 
ical, or more pleasant work of other 
kinds. Many of the business and 
professional men in the mining towns 
were formerly mine workers. Their 
places were filled without difficulty 
with recent immigrants who were con- 
tent with the wages and working con- 
ditions which prevailed in the mines. 
The wages paid in American mines 
seem very attractive to the recent ar- 
rivals of agricultural laborers from 
southern Europe. 

“Another noteworthy tendency is 
seen in the fact that the racial dis- 
placement has occurred not only 
through the departure from the indus- 
try of the former employes, but also 
through the refusal of their children 
to enter the industry and the atti- 
tude of the parents themselves, who 
frequently discourage it. 

“A point of general interest is the 
tendency on the part of the different 
races of foreign birth working in the 
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mining industry to acquire citizenship, 
and their general interest in public 
and civic affairs. The recent immi- 
grant manifests little real or intelli- 
gent civic interest. This may be 
ascribed to his ignorance of our polit- 
ical methods, his inability to read or 
speak English, the social and political 
aloofness of these races in the more 
or less remote mining villages, and 
their desire to avoid taxation. Those 
who reside in or near the cities seem 
to exhibit more interest than do those 
of the isolated communities. 

“The Bohemians and Moravians, 94 
per cent of whom can read some lan- 
guage, take a much more active part 
in civic affairs than any other race of 
recent immigration in the bituminous 
districts of Pennsylvania. Among the 
other Slavic races, the Slovaks (82 
per cent read) and Poles (77 per cent 
read) lead in this regard, while the 
Croatians (67 per cent read) make the 
poorest showing. It is almost the 
universal statement that this latter 
race shows but little civic interest 
and that very few become naturalized. 

“The Italians (81 per cent read) 
both north and south, are more active 
than the Slavic races in their efforts 
to become citizens, and appear to 
take a more active part in civic af- 
fairs. In cases where there seems 
to be encouraging civic activity it is 
nearly always due, not to their own 
intelligent efforts to attain citizen- 
ship and exercise its privileges, but to 
the influence of increased politicians 
who in many cases may be a leader of 
their own race, for example, an intelli- 
gent banker and steamship ticket 
agent. It seems true of all the later 
immigrating races that they take far 
less interest in civic affairs than did 
the German (97 per cent read) and 
English (98.5 per cent read) immi- 
grants. 

“The foreigner should be taught that 
the laws of America were made to 
protect, and not harass, every good 
citizen, rich or poor alike, and it is the 
duty of well-informed Americans to 
make this understood. If well-meaning 
foreigners, the making of good cit- 
izens, are left entirely to their own 
devices, they fall an easy prey to the 
designing I. W. W. and the Bolshe- 
viki. Somebody who understands their 
language fully and in whom they have 
confidence, should explain to them 
that they are being deceived so long 
as they listen to antiAmerican prop- 
aganda. 


Recklessness Cause of Accidents 


“The mine accidents for which the 
workmen are themselves responsible 
fall naturally into two classes—those 
due to carelessness and those due 
to ignorance. As regards the first of 
these it is probable that the foreigner 
is no greater offender than the per- 
son of native birth Many of the 
Americans and other English-speaking 
miners undoubtedly are reckless, and 
a very large proportion of all the 
accidents occurring among their num- 
ber seem to be due to this cause. 
Grave risks are often incurred for the 
sake of avoiding a little extra labor. 
Props are left unplaced, open lamps 
are used instead of closed lamps, cars 
are driven in a careless manner, ex- 
plosives are handled recklessly—all in 
defiance of the most elementary rules 
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prepared by men of long experience 
in the industry. 

“Among the recent immigrants, on 
the other hand, many of the accidents 
are unquestionably due to ignorance, 
for by reason of their lack of experi- 
ence they do not see nor realize the 
dangers that confront them; nor do 
they readily comprehend the necessary 
precautions that must be taken to 
make their working places safe. 


“Lack of experience in the mines 
has a marked effect upon the high 
accident rate, as indicated by a study 
of accidents among the immigrants 
whose experience in mines before com- 
ing to this country was known. The 
fatal, serious and nonfatal injury rates 
in the coal mines of Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia are approximately 14.5 
per 1000 for those of whom 10 per 
cent. had mining experience prior to 
coming to the United States. The ac- 
cident rate for those of whom 10 to 
20 per cent had mining experience is 
about 12 per 1000, showing a rapid 
decrease as mining experience in- 
creases. It would seem frem this, 
while experience is limited, these immi- 
grants soon gain sufficient knowledge 
to use a certain amount of caution, 
thus giving a decline in accident rate. 


Caution Is Important Factor 


“As contrasted with the decrease in 
accident rates among those of whom 
5 to 30 per cent have had mining 
experience, the accident rate based on 
similar data for those of whom 50 to 
60 per cent have had mining experi- 
ence prior to coming to this country, 
is 10.5, whereas the rate is 12 for those 
of whom 80 to 90 per cent have had 
experience in the mines. A marked 
increase with the extra experience. 
This is largely due to the tendency of 
those with considerable experience to 
become more or less careless or reck- 
less and to think that they can slight 
certain features of work without an 
accident. A new man entering the 
mine would not consider for a moment 
crimping a cap with his teeth, whereas 
many of the men who have been in 
the mines for 8 to 10 years would 
not hesitate and do not hesitate to 
crimp caps with their teeth. Other 
instances of carelessness might be 
cited. The available data, therefore, 
seem to indicate that inexperience is 
responsible for many accidents, and 
that a little experience begets much 
caution on the part of the recent or 
new employe. As indicated above, 
there is thus a tendency toward a 
rapid reduction in accident rates to a 
point where between 30 to 40 per 
cent of the employes have had mining 
experience. Beyond this percentage 
caution wanes and is replaced by care- 
lessness, with a resultant increase. 
The green miner may be overcautious, 
but he lacks experience. The seasoned 
miner has the experience, but too 
often caution is replaced by careless- 
ness. Caution combined with experi- 
ence will go far toward accident re- 
duction.” 





With the exception of a few minor 
changes in construction and handling, 
the crucible process of steelmaking 
has changed but litle since its intro- 
duction in 1740. 

















Structure in N ew 


Welding Company Uses 
New Method in Building 
Plant Addition—Welds Are 
Tested by City Building 
Commissioners, Who Issue 
Permit for Building—Roof 
Truss Withstands Heavy 
Test Load 


BY ROBERT V. FICKER 


NE of the noteworthy achieve- 
O ments in the field of electric 

welding has been the recent 
demonstration of the practical applica- 
tion of electric arc welding to steel 
construction work. Wheu the Electric 
Welding Co. of America recentiy faced 
the problem of quickly erecting a 
new building as an addition to its 
plant in Brooklyn, the engineers of 
the company expressed the opinion 
that such a building could be con- 
structed by welding instead of rivet 
ing, and claimed that specific ad- 


The author, Robert V. Ficker, is associated with 
The Electric Welding Co. of America, foot of Court 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





FIG. 1-—VIEW OF ELECTRICALLY WELDED STEEL 


vantages would result from such a 
method of construction. 

They declared that.the construciion 
work could be done during 24 hours 
of the day disturbing the 
people in either commercial or private 
life, because the process is compara- 
tively silent. Moreover, the necessity 
for fabricating steel parts is largely 
eliminated, and likewise the necessity 
of waiting several weeks until such 
fabricated and made 
By electric weld- 


without 


parts can be 
ready for erection. 
ing, joints of great strength are made 
possible, and a reduction in the actual 
weight of metal required in the various 


members is obtained. Actual tests had 





FRAMEWORK IN PARTIALLY COMPLETED STATE 


demonstrated that construction work 
by electric welding can be done at a 
cost comparing favorably with that of 
other methods. 

Before the company could proceed 
with its building plans, it was neces- 
sary to obtain permission from the 
various city building departments, and 
such permission would only be given 
if certain tests were made which would 
satisfy the building officials, that a 
welded structure would be absolutely 
safe and would compare favorably in 
all other respects with a riveted steel 
framework. Certain samples of welded 
joints were requested for tests as to 
shearing. 


the strain, compressing and 























FIG. 2—METHOD OF WELDING BASE OF 8 X 8-INCH I-BEAM COLUMNS. FIG. 3—HEAVY BRACKETS ARE WELDED ON THE SIDES OF THE COLUMN 


TO SUPPORT A CRANE RUNWAY 
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FIG, 4.—VIEW OF PEAK OF ROOF TRUSS IN POSITION. FIG. 5.--DIAGRAM OF ROOF TRUSS 
WITH NUMBERS INDICATING POINTS WHERE READINGS OF DEFLECTION WERE TAKEN 

A specific sample was submitted of proceed with the erection of the steel 


a lap weld of 1% x %-inch bars, the 
ends lapped 134 inches and welded 
across the edges. This welded sample 
was put in the machine in direct ten- 
sion and developed the full strength 
of the bar, the break occurring in 
the bar 3 inches above the weld and 
developing a strength of almost 60,000 
pounds per square inch without affect- 
ing the weld. These welds were cut 
across but showed no line of marka- 
tion between the welding metal and 
the original bar metal. 

Another sample consisted of two 2 
x 3 x M-inch angles set at right 
angles and lap welded at the intersec- 
tion, the 3-inch legs vertical. This 
sample was set in the machine so 
that there was a horizontal lever arm 
of 8 inches from the center of pressure 
to the center of weld and intersection, 
and developed a beam load of 11,375 
pounds at the weld or a torsional 
stress of 91,000 pounds at the weld 
with no apparent distress to the weld. 
The angles buckled to such an extent 
that they failed to resist pressure. 

The tests of these samples were 
satisfactory to the building offi- 
cials. Permission was sub- 
sequently given to 


framework, but there was still another 
test to be made of the steel trusses of 
40 feet span to be used to 
the roof. These trusses are of 
type of design and all members 
electrically welded together as shown 
in Figs. 4, 6 and 7, no bolts or rivets 
being used. The trusses are spaced 
20 feet apart, supported by 8 x 8-inch 
I-beam columns 19 feet high, each 
having a welded base as shown in 
Fig. 2. Brackets are fastened on the 
sides of the columns, as illustrated in 
Fig. 3, to carry an overhead traveling 
crane of 5-ton capacity. The weight 
of each truss is about 1400 pounds. 
The top and bottom chords are com- 
posed of 4x 5x %-inch T-irons, the struts 
are 3 x 2 x %-inch angles, and the 
purlins are 10-inch, 15-pound channels. 

The trusses are designed for a live 
load of 40 per square foot, 
each truss supporting a panel of 800 
square feet. They were tested at a 
load of 120 pounds to the square 
foot, or a total load of 48 tons on the 


support 
fan 
are 


pounds 






















FIG. 6.—ANOTHER VIEW OF PEAK OF TRUSS 
SHOWING HOW MEMBERS ARE WELDED. FIG. 7. 
VIEW OF END OF TRUSS SHOWING HOW TOP 
AND BOTTOM CHORDS ARE WELDED 
two trusses. The load consisted of 
gravel in bags which were piled in 


tiers on planking arranged for the pur- 
pose as shown in Fig. 8. 

Readings of the deflection in the truss 
or members were taken at different in- 
crements of the loadings. The trusses 
were left under load 48 hours and read- 
ings taken showed that the east and 
west supports settled 15/16 and 34 inches, 
The deflection noted was 
as follows: Point No. 2, 7/16-inch; 
No. 3, 9/l6-inch; and point No. 
4, %-inch. The points where the read- 
ings were taken are shown in Fig. 5. 
Two days afterward the load was en- 

tirely removed and readings taken at 
showed all points in the 


respectively. 


point 


this time 


FIG. 8—MEMBERS OF BUILDING DEPARTMENT OF GREATER NEW YORK WITNESSED TEST WHEN ROOF TRUSSES WERE SUBJECTED TO A LOAD OF 120 
POUNDS PER SQUARE FOOT OR TOTAL LOAD OF 48 TONS 
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trusses had returned to their original 
position, leaving no permanent deflection 
except 1/16-inch at point No. 3. 

The test was witnessed by members 
of the building departments of greater 
New York, and as a result, a permit was 
issued for the erection of the building, 
which is believed to be the first of its 
kind in the country. 


Kegs, in which nails, spikes, pole 
steps, etc., are packed, usually are 18 
inches high. A keg, spoken of as a 
9-inch keg, means that the diameter 
of its heads are 9 inches. Nails for 
domestic purposes are packed 100 
pounds to the keg. 
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New Armor Plant To Be 
Ready by Next Spring 


Rear Admiral Ralph Earle, chief of 
the bureau of ordnance, navy depart- 
ment, recently stated before the house 


committee on naval affairs, that 
the government expects to _ start 
the manufacture of armor at _ the 
naval ordnance plant’ at South 


Charleston, W. Va., by early spring of 
1921, with some deliveries in the early 
summer. At present the plant is merely 
manufacturing small test plates. The 
projectile plant, has been delivering 
gun forgings, and is at work on shells 
and torpedoes. Admiral Earle thinks 
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that the armor plate plant for which 
$11,000,000 was appropriated by con- 
gress Aug. 29, 1916, would have cost 
about 12,500,000 to complete as originally 
planned, but as finally determined 
upon will cost close to $14,500,000. The 
cost of the entire ordnance plant at 
Charleston will be approxiamtely $22.- 
000,000. It was admitted by Admiral 
Earle that even these figures which are 
much higher than the ‘first estimates 
and appropriations would have been 
greatly exceeded except for the pur- 
chase of machine tools by the navy 
department at reduced rates. These 
tools it is understood, were bought 
from the war department. 


Training Men for Electric Furnace Work 


URING the war it was very 

dificult, and at times practical- 

ly impossible to find men to 
operate electric furnaces, as the fur- 
maces were being installed more rapidly 
than men were being trained. After 
the signing of the armistice the de- 
mand for furnace operators was much 
less acute. It was then found, how- 
ever, that while the supply seemed to 
be adequate, there was still a very 
marked scarcity of desirable men. The 
trouble seems to have been that many 
men were drawn into this work who 
were not naturally fitted for it or not 
suitably trained, with the result that 
they either dropped out and took up 
other work, or were set aside for better 
talent as soon as the higher grade men 
could be procured. The result of this 
condition is that there is still a real 
need for competent men in practically 
all lines of electric furnace work. 


Work of Metal Superintendent 


By the term “melter” it is meant to 
designate the man in immediate charge 
of a furnace. By “metal superintend- 
ent” is meant the man to whom the 
melter is responsible. He may have 
any title in the foundry or steel works, 
but his duties are primarily to suc- 
cessfully operate one or more electric 
furnaces. Such a man should have a 
thorough knowledge of the metallurgy 
involved, a complete understanding of 
the design of the furnace, an adequate 
knowledge of the electrical problems 


met by both the designer of the fur-, 


mace and supplier of power, and a 
practical understanding of the power 
service situation and how the opera- 


From a paper presented at the meeting of the 
Bilectrie Furnace association 


at Boston, April 8, 
1920. The author, Acheson 


Smith, is president, 
Acheson Graphite Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


BY ACHESON SMITH 


tion of the furnace affects the power 
company. If the man has such com- 
prehensive technical and _ practical 
knowledge of the various ramifications 
of electric furnace work, he will so 
operate the furnace that he will not 
only get highly satisfactory results as 
to the quantity and quality of his out- 
put, but will avoid mechanical and elec- 
trical disturbances which would injure 
the operation of the furnace and dis- 
turb the power service. It is prefect- 
ly possible to so operate an electric 
furnace, but in many instances it has 
not been done, much to the chagrin 
and financial loss of the owners of the 
equipment. 

In the automotive industry, which is 
said to be planning to manufacture 
3,000,000 cars in 1920, the demand for 
automobiles is at present in excess of 
the supply. Those in charge of pro- 
duction, however, are fully alive to the 
desirability of producing a car that 
will be, if possible, more reliable than 
they have been heretofore, and their 
constant aim and endeavor is to use 


more dependable materials in the 
manufacture of their cars. This is 
now creating and will undoubtedly 


permanently establish a strong demand 
for higher grade steel and brass, as 
well as other metal. There are also 
many other industries into which the 
high grade steels, which are made in 
the electric furnace, will enter. It is, 
therefore, probable that a _ continuous 
increase in electrically produced steel 
and alloys will take place, which of 
course means that suitable trained men 
must be found to operate the furnaces 
if they are to be run successfully. 

In addition to the producing of steel 
and brass in the electric furnace, there 
is the great field of electric heat treat- 


ment into which we are just entering, 
and perhaps just beginning to appre- 
ciate its possibilities. This method of 
aiding in the production of quality steel! 
is bound to grow very rapidly and will 
also call for men experienced in the 
design and operation of electrically 
heated furnaces and in the metallurgy 
involved. 

While the work of a melter is rough 
and at times very arduous, it probably 
offers one of the best opportunities now 
open to young men who are not afraid 
of hard work. In addition to being 
highly remunerative, it is likely to lead 
to a position of greater responsibility, 
owing to the fact that the making of 
steel and other products of the electric 
furnace is in its infancy and will grow 
to very great proportions as the years 
go by. There is also probably no 
quicker way for a man to establish a 
reputation as a metallurgist than to 
engage in the production of metals tn 
the electric furnace. 


Lack of Practical Training 


The universities are providing tech- 
nical courses to fit their graduates for 
electrical engineering and metallurgical 
work and undoubtedly some of them 
are teaching the principles involved in 
the use of the electric furnace, but 
there seems to be a very serious lack 
of practical training for men to fit 
them to properly hold positions with 
companies operating such furnaces. 


To give students a thorough work- 
ing knowledge of the design and oper- 
ating of electric furnaces, different 
faculties will undoubtedly adopt dif- 
ferent methods. It might be done by 
operating small furnaces in the uni- 
versity laboratories and thus giving 
the students some practical training. 
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It might be accomplished by adding to 
their theoretical studies visits to plants 


operating different types of electric 
furnaces. Perhaps extension ~- work 
could be arranged whereby the student 
could work for several months in 
plants operating electric furnaces and 
be given credit in the university for 
such work. It is possible that prac- 
tical training could be given as grad- 
uate work for a higher degree, which, 
of course, would have some advantages. 
It is possible that some institutions of 
learning will be able to install furnaces 
of each distinct type for producing 
steel, brass and for heat treating, and 
thus be able to give their students a 
very thorough practical training in the 
operation of each type of electric fur- 
nace. Undoubtedly some or all of 
these methods will be used to fit men 
for this very important work. 





Plans American Shop 


One of the largest and most modern 
machine shops in Mexico will be 
built by the Oklahoma Iron Works, 
an American concern. The cost of 
the buildings and equipment will be 
more than $300,000. All buildings will 
be of reinforced concrete and metal 
sash. The machine shop will be 50x 
120 feet, with bays on both sides. A 
traveling electric crane will run the 
entire length of the shop and out over 
the water so as to handle machinery 
direct from barge or ship to shop. 
Apart from the main shop, there will 
be a foundry, blacksmith shop, boiler 
shop, welding shop and tank shop. 


All tools will be by individual 
electric drive, deriving power from 
an independent power plant. These 
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tools are all new and of the most 
modern type consisting of boring 
mills, slotters, planers, millers, tur- 


ret lathes, special oil country lathes, 
and other tools. A 2500-pound steam 
hammer, modern heating furnaces 
and pipe benders also will be 
stalled in the company’s present forge 
shop, across the Panuco river. 


Lathe Headstock Is Cast 
Integral with Bed 


A high power, precision, selective 
head engine lathe with a mumber of 
new features is being placed on the 
market by Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Chicago. This machine, which is 
built in 5 sizes ranging from 18 to 33 
inches swing and any length of bed 
is designed for quantity produc- 
tion as well as general machine shop 
work. The headstock cast integral 
with the bed, giving strength and 
rigidity, is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. It permits a larger 
drive gearing and provides a _  con- 
tainer for oi in the oil splash sys- 
tem, since all gears run in an oil 
bath. The spindle and bearings are 
of extra size, the drive to the spindle 
being of the herringbone type. There 
are 12 speeds and 28 feeds. The gears 
are permanently in mesh, and all feed 
and speed changes are controlled 
from the apron. This arrangement 
places all operations within reach of 
the operator while at the cutting tool. 
The lathe can be started, stopped or 


in- 


reversed instantly; the feed can be 
engaged, reversed or tripped; and the 
carriage or cross slide can be traversed 


from this position. 

Changes in the gears can be per- 
formed rapidly and without danger of 
engaging more than one set of gears 
he 


planetary 


time. reversing mechanism 
the 
pinion extended to receive power di- 
rectly from the pulley. A cone of 


six gears is connected to this shaft 


at a 


is of type with one 
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which is extended to carry the back 
gears. Change gears on the second- 
ary shaft are of the internal friction 
band type operated by tapered keys 
and wedges controlled by a lever on 
a shift plate which indicates the vari- 
ous spindle speeds. Power is trans- 
mitted to the spindle through a phos- 
phor-bronze pinion andean exception- 
ally large herringbone gear, minimiz- 
ing backlash. A large spur gear con- 
nected to the feed reversing mechan- 
ism is driven by the spindle, operated 
from the apron. The 28 feeds are 
obtained by two sets of geared cones 
controlled by keys and actuated by a 
handwheel and lever on the headstock. 


The ways are of novel design, the 
guiding surface of the V's being in- 
clined 15 degrees to the perpendicular 
and the supporting surface 15 degrees 
to the horizontal, giving an unusual 
vertical depth. This factor and the 
broad supporting surface reduce wear 
on the carriage and ways. 


To Erect Foundry 


The Minerva Engine Co., Cleveland, 
has broken ground for its gray iron 
foundry which is te be erected on an 


8-acre tract at Dunham road and 
Broadway. The first unit will have 
approximately 15,000 square feet of 


floor space and will provide an initial 
output capacity of 20 tons daily. The 
foundry will be modern in every de- 


tail. Machine shops and assembly 
departments are to be erected shortly 
Allen & Osborn, 700 Rose building 


Cleveland, have been appointed to su- 
pervise all construction and building 
operations. 

The Minerva Engine Co. is cap- 
italized at $1,000,000 and manufactures 


automotive engines for tractors, 
trucks and other industrial purposes. 
The officers are: President and treas- 
urer, C. S. Goby; vice president, R. 


K. Johnson; secretary, L. R. Long; 
and financial director, Julius Stern. 
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HIGH POWER ENGINE LATHE WITH HEADSTOCK CAST WITH 


BED—INSET SHOWS ARRANGEMENT FOR PULLEY DRIVE 
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Has Electric Control for 
Reversing Spindle 


For some time the heavy duty drill 
presses manufactured by the Colburn 
Machine Tool Co., Franklin, Pa., have 
been arranged for reversing the spindle 
when driven by direct current motors 
but recently a device has been developed 
for these machines whereby the re- 
versing feature can be accomplished 
with alternating current motors. Fig. 
1 shows a machine equipped with al- 
ternating current motor drive for re- 
versing the spindle and Fig. 2 shows 
the machine equipped with direct cur- 
rent control. 

The alternating current equipment 
shown in Fig. 1 consists of an auto- 


matic motor starter and a_ reverse 
switch manufactured by the Cutler 
Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. The 


automatic starter is contained in a 
metal box which may be mounted di- 
rectly on the machine or fastened to 
the wall as illustrated. The reverse 
switch is mounted on a column of the 
machine directly above the feed gear box 
and is connected to the operating lever 
by sprockets and chain. The switch 
has forward, neutral and reverse po- 
sitions. When tapping a hole the oper- 
ator simply throws the lever to the for- 
ward position and when the tap reaches 
the desired depth throws it to the ex- 
treme opposite or reverse position, there- 
by reversing the spindle instantly and 
withdrawing the tap. To stop the 
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The starter and 
mounted directly on the 
the machine and the control is carried 
to the operating lever at the front by 
means of a lever and link. As in the 
case of the alternating current appa- 
ratus the reverse switch has three 
positions. When operating a machine 
equipped with this type of control 
the lever is handled exactly as previ- 
ously described for the alternating 
current equipment. 

The heavy duty drill presses made 
by the Colburn company are built in three 
styles and* several sizes and although 
the illustrations show the reversing 
control applied to the larger machines, 


switch are 
column of 


reverse 


this equipment is readily adapted to the 
smaller drill presses. It is said that 
the use of electrical control for re 
versing the spindle of either an alter- 
nating or direct current motor driven 
drill press shock and jar, 
reduces the wear tear on the 
machine and increases its term of serv- 


eliminates 
and 


ice. 


Samuel M. Vauclain, president of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, ac- 
cording to Prince Casimer Lubomirski, 
first plenipotentiary and en- 
voy extraordi- 
nary of the Polish 
republic in the 
United States, 
now is in War- 
saw, where he has 
opened negotia- 


minister 
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tions for large shipments of locomo- 
tives and other rolling stock to Poland. 
Prince Lubomirski said that in addi- 
tion to 150 locomotives already ordered 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 


more and larger orders would follow. 


Work Starts on Foundry 


Construction work has commenced 
on the first section of a 6-unit plant 
Ryan-Bohn Foundry Co., 
incorporated at $2,- 
in THe Iron TRADE 
Review of April 8. This will be 300 x 
480 feet and about half of it will he 
two stories high. The other five build- 
ings contemplated will be of equal size. 
The plant will specialize in automobile 


for the 
Lansing, Mich., 
000,000 as noted 


castings and its main output will be 
cylinder parts. Production is scheduled 
to commerce between June 1 and 15 


and the foundry will melt approximately 
150 tons of iron daily. Officers follow: 
President, and temporary treasurer, Ed- 
ward VerLinden, president of the Olds 
Motor Works. Lansing, and director of 
the General Motors Corp., Detroit; vice 
president and general manager, D. J. 
Ryan, president and general manager of 
the Allyne-Ryan Foundry Co., Cleveland, 
and president of the D. J. Ryan Foundry 
Co., Ecorse, Mich.; and secretary, E. C. 































machine the lever is thrown to the 
neutral position. 

The direct current equipment, shown 
in Fig. 2, consists of an automatic 
motor starter and reverse’ switch 
made by the Electric Controller & Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland. This equipment dif- 
fers somewhat in mechanical detail 


from ‘the alternating current control. 





FIG. 1—PRESS 
WITH ALTERNAT- 
ING CURRENT MO- 
TOR DRIVE FOR 
REVERSING SPIN- 
DLE. FIG. 2— 
PRESS WITH DI- 
RECT CURRENT 
CONTROL 
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NEW TAP GRINDING MACHINE TAKES TAP AS 
SMALL AS NO. 6 MACHINE SCREW 


Messrs. VerLinden, Ryan and 
Bohn of the Chas. B. Bohn 
Detroit, were the  in- 


Shields 
Charles B 
Foundry Co., 
corporators 


Designs Grinding Machine 
for Small Size Taps 


Because a Ihcavy demand has de- 


veloped for a grinding machine taking 


smaller size taps than the machine 


described on page 931 of the March 
25, 1920 issue of Tue Iron’ TRADE 
Review, the Grand Rapids Grinding 
Machine Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 


now is building the unit shown in the 
accompanying illustration. The large 
takes taps 
inches, while the small one is designed 


machine from % to 3 
to take taps from as small as No. 6 
machine screw up to a maximum of 
l-inch diameter plug taps. It also 
will grind taper taps, where the length 
of taper does not exceed 1% inches. 

In handling taps with centers, the 
are mountea bctween the centers the 
same as on the larger machine. In 
the case of small taps not provided 
with centers, the shank is carried in 
a general sleeve drill chuck, and th 
point is carried in a female center. 
The chuck and female center are made 
interchangeable with standard centers. 
To facilitate the handling of small 
taps, however, the tap 
mounted in a horizontal position and 


holder is 


done on the peri- 
phery of a straight wheel. The prin- 
ciple of operation is that the axi: 
on which the tap is 
grinding operation, is offset from the 


the grinding is 


swung in the 
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tap’s working axis sufficietnly to pro- 
vide the degree of clearance desired, 
the amount of offset being adjustable. 
It may be offset either to the right 
or left of center for either right or 
left hand taps. The angle of taper 
or lead also is adjustable, taking care 


of anything from a blunt plug tap 
to a long taper. 


The spindle construction is of ring 
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oiled type bronze, with the housing 
bored on a taper, and bronze bush- 
ings turned to the corresponding taper, 
with adjustable collars for taking up 
wear, in which felt rings are mounted 
for excluding dust The spindle is 
of high carbon, heat treated steel. The 
diamond trueing device, together with 
diamond, is furnished as a part of the 
standard equipment. 





News of 





Past and Coming Meetings of National and Local 
Trade and Technical Organizations 


Societies 








CCORDING to the program just 
announced two interesting ex- 

cursions are being arranged in 
conjunction with the spring meeting of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers to be held in St. Louis, May 
24-27. A special train 
York, May 21 at 5:30 p. m. and leaving 
May 22, will 


Iowa, 7:30 a. m 


leaving New 


10:55 p. m., 
arrive at Keokuk, 


Sunday, allowing the passengers nearly 


Chicago at 


a day to visit the plant of the Missis- 
Power Co The special 


Louis at 9:25 


sippi River 
train will arrive at 5t. 
train is 
at the 


evening. A second 
scheduled to leave St. 


; ; = 
conclusion of the program on May 2/ 


Sunday 
Louis 


arriving in Tulsa Friday morning. \ 


which papers on the oil 
presented will be held 


fields and re 


meeting at 
industry will be 
in Tulsa and the oil 
fineries will be visited 


A condensed program of the meet 


ing in St. Louis follows 


Monday, May 24 


Morning Registration, Council Meeting, Committee 
Meetings 
Afternoon Business Meeting, followed by 
and Valuation Session. 
Appraisal and Valuation Methods, David H. Ray 
Fundamental Principles of Rational Valuation 
James Rowland Bibbins 
Data on the Cost of Organizing and Finaning a 
Public-Utility Project, ®y the late F. B. H 
Paine (contributed by Dean M. E. Cooley) 
The Construction Period, H. C. Anderson. 
Price Levels and Value, Cecil Elmes. 
Evening Reception, with address on The First Trans 
continental Motor Convoy, by Lieut. BE. R. Jackson 


Tuesday, May 25 
Morning Local Session: 
The Housing Problem, Nelson Cunlif 
Industrial Housing, Leslie H Allen (Springfield 
Mass. ) 

(In view of the interest in Jndustrial Hous 
ing at St. Louis, Mr. Allen was invited 
to contribute th’s paper.) 

River Barges and Terminals, Wm. 8. Mitchell 
Mississippi Valley River Transportation Activitie 
E. W. Schadek. 
Burning Eastern Coals Successfully on a Con 
vevor Feed Type Stoker, L. R. Stowe 
Tight-Fitting Threads for Bolts and Nuts, C. B 
Lord. 
Afternoon Inspection trips 
Evening: Banquet at Missouri Athletic Association 
Address on The German Defenses on the Coast 
of Belgium, by Lieut.-Col. H. W. Mller 


Wednesday, May 26 


Appra‘sal 


Morning: 
Foundry Practice Session: 
Gray Tron Castings, Richard Moldenke 
Malleable Castings, Enrique Touceda 





Steel Castings, John H. Hall 
Aluminum Castings, Zay Jeffries. 
Die Castings, Charles Pack. 
Aeronautic Session. 
Afternoon Inspection trips 
Evening Special entertainment at the 
Open Alr theater, Forest park 


Thursday, May 27 


Municipal 


Morning Scientific Session and Power and Combustion 
Session, 

Afternoon Boat ride to Chain of Rocks Inspection 
of settling basins, filtration and pumping plant 


> > . 
Welders Hold Annual Meeting 
J. Metal & 
hermit Corp., was elected president 
ot the 


Deppeler, of the 
\merican Welding society, at 
its first annual meeting at New York, 
April 22 Prof. ¢ A. Adams of 
Harvard university, became the first 
past president of the society. Several 
amendments to the by-laws of the 
association were adopted among which 
was one to permit branches of the 
society 

rhe president of the society was 
authorized to appoint a committee on 
program to work for the 
American Bureau of Welding. 
\ccording to an announcement made 
Works has 
offered the bureau a contribution of 
$10,000 to make a 


outline 


the Baldwin Locomotive 
research on the 
practicability of welds in boilermaking. 
During the number of 
technical papers were read and dis- 
cussed. These were “Speed of Metal 
\rc Welding,” by 
of the 


evening a 


William Spraragen 
University of 
“Automatic Arc 


Washington; 
Welding Machines,” 
by H. L. Unland, of the General Elec- 
tric Co.; and “Recert 
in Gas Cutting,” by 


Development 
Stuart 
of the Davis-Bournonville Co 


Plumley 


> > 7 
Discuss Iron Situation 


At the regular monthly meeting of 
the American Pig Iron association held 
at the William Penn hotel, Pittsburgh, 
April 21, routine business of the or- 
ganization was followed by an informal 


discussion of the pig iron situation. 
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Obligations of the merchant pig iron 
producers seldom if ever before were 
as great as they were at the end of 
February and it was the belief of those 
present that any reduction in March 
had been more than offset by the loss 
of production and shipments. Fear was 
expressed of the danger of sharply 
higher prices as a result of supply con- 
ditions and it was the unanimous as- 
sertion that attempts should be made 
to hold the market in check. 


* * * 
Drop Forgers Announce Program 


According to a recent announcement 
the tentive program of the seventh 
annual convention of the American 
Drop Forge Association, which will be 
held at the Marlboro-Blenheim Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J., June 17-19, is as 
follows: 


“Relative Cost of Operation of Steam and Board 
Hammers,” by R. T. Herdegen, Dominion Forge & 
Stamping Co., Walkerville, Ont. 

“Forge Shop Lubricating Systems,” by Harry 
Johnson, Ingalls-Shepard Forging Co., Harvey, Il. 

“Use of Forging Press and Upsetters,” by Mr. 
Hopkins, Atlas Drop Forge Co. 

“Apprenticeship in the Die Room,” by Mr. Smylie, 


Billings & Spencer Co., Hartford, Conn. 
“Necessary Chemical and Physical Characteristics 


of Die Blocks.” by W. C. Peterson, Packard Motor 


“Forge Shop Finances,”” by Lee Wellington, Sco- 
ville-Wellington Co., New York. 

“The Place of Laboratory and Testing in the 
Forge Business,” by Prof. Ralson, Wyman-Gordon 

“The Company Store,” by Edgar E. Adams, 
Cleveland Hardware Co., Cleveland. 

“Heat Control in Furnaces,” by Dr. W. 8. Best. 

“Accident Prevention in the Forge Shop,”’ by G. 
A. Kuschenmeister, Dominion Forging & Stamping 
Co., Walkersville, Ont. 


* . * 
Elects 1920 Officers 


Officers of the Material Handling 
Manufacturers’ association for the 
ensuing year were elected at a re. 
cent directors meeting in New York 
City. Charles F. Lang, president of 
the Lakewood Engineering Co., Cleve- 
iand, was elected president; Rumsey 
W. Scott, of the Otis Elevator Co., 
New York City, vice president; Lu- 
cian C. Brown, general sales agent 
of the Elwell Parker Electric Co., 
New York, treasu'er; and Zenas W. 
Carter, of the associatior s headquar- 
ters New York City, secretary and 
manager. These members and Fred 
Stadelman, eastern manager of the 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleve- 
land, and W. F. Merrill president of 
the Lamson Co., Boston, will consti- 
tute the executive committee of the 
a: sociation. . 

An honorary membership was voted 
to Calvin Tomkins, retiring president, 
in appreciation of his work in behalf 
of the association during the past 
year, and to Edward F. Carry, presi- 
dent of the Haskell & Barker Mfg. 
Co., Michigan City, Ind., in recogni- 
tion of services in initiating the or- 
ganization of the material handling 
association at the close of the war. 
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The board of governors will be 
composed of the members of the 
executive committee, and F. W. Hall, 
manager of the Sprague Electric 
Works, New York City; H. W. Stand- 
art, secretary and treasurer of the 
Northern Engineering Works, De- 
troit; J. C. Walter, Alvey-Ferguson 
Co., Cincinnati; D. V. Jenkins, Wat- 
son Elevator Co., New York; Roy C. 


Owen, vice president, Lakewood En- 
gineering Co., Cleveland; Thomas 
Robins, Robins Conveying Belt Co., 


13 Park Row, New York City; G. O. 
Helmsteader, sales manager of the 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., New York; 
and C. W. Moore, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Colum- 
bus, O. 

Information presented a: this meet- 
ing indicated that every division of 
the material handling machinery field 
is being pressed for deliveries of ma- 
chines and equipment 


* * * 


Protest Advertising Tax Bill 


After discussion, the bill proposed 
by C. J. Thompson, representative in 
congress, to tax advertising, the mem- 
bers of the Engineering Advertisers’ 
association, at its monthly’ meeting at 
the Great Northern hotel, Chicago, 
April 13, unanimously agreed to enter 
a vigorous protest against this pro- 
posed legislation as being unsound 
and unfair to business. They declare 
that the passing of such a bill would 


tend to curtail the advertising of 
some manufacturers, which would 
cause more or less depression in 
business. They also state that as 


the crying need of the hour is for 
more production, it would be most 
unwise to interfere with business now 
by passing the proposed tax bill. The 
members of the association represent 
about a hundred of the leading manu- 
facturers of engineering products in 
the Middle West. 


Ss -s * 
New England Foundrymen Meet 


At the April meeting of the New 
England Foundrymen’s association, 
held April 14 at the Exchange club, 
in Boston, W. R. Balch, of the Boston 
Transcript, talked on the _ industrial 
relations of the future. Preceding 
his talk there was a business session 
at which C. L. Lovell, of Walker 
Pratt Co., of Watertown, Mass., was 
elected vice president. Applications 
from three new members were received 
and favorably voted upon. These were 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., 720 
Oliver building, Boston; Charles S. 
Johnson, of Standard Equipment Co., 
New Haven, Conn., and Alexander 
Haigh, Hancock building, Boston. 
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Renewed De mands 


For Refractories Expected when Rail 
Congestion Is Relieved 


Pittsburgh, April 27.—Active demand 
for refractories is expected to develop 
with the termination of the present 
railroad tiewp, as iron and steel pro- 
ducers are taking advantage of the 
present low rate of operations to re- 
build and reline furnaces, and their 
stocks are being made up. Whether 
these demands will result in further 
advances in prices of refractory mate- 
rial remains to be seen. 

In view of the fact that prices al- 
ready have been substantially ad- 
vanced, and the last raise was sup- 
posed to be effective for the quarter 





Refractories 


(Per 1000 f.0.b. works) 
FIRE CLAY BRICK 
(First Quality) 


a eer $45.00 to 50.00 
CD St Es he oa kue dee 42.00 to 50.00 
to 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
(Second Quality) 


SILICA BRICK 
DE on .tbbssddddevede $50.00 to 55.00 
DT -e06e40e@etbdisaesaées st 55.00 to 60.00 
SD © Jes nina ouales deenes 51.00 to 56.00 
MAGNESITE BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 
S @ Gai OGbteveadbassees- $90.00 to 95.00 


CHROME BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 
9x 4%x2 
BAUXITE BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 
Pt Mi ctdasbecdvisonces $40.00 to 45.00 











beginning April 1, it is doubtful 
whether prices will move much from 
their present levels, especially in view 
of the fact that most of the mianufac- 
turers have been able to keep their 
plants in operation, although unable 
to make shipments on account of the 
railroad strike. 

The Pennsylvania railroad has been 
open for shipments to Buffalo but 
Pennsylvania manufacturers served by 
other railroads have not been able to 
get out much material. Continued 
operation of the brick plants, coupled 
with the lack of shipments, has meant 
the filling up of the manufacturers’ 
sheds, and large stocks will be avail- 
able when transportation conditions 
are normal. Aside from chrome brick, 
which has been marked up $10 per 
net ton, prices are holding at the 
same levels which were established on 
April 1. 
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Obituaries 





ERMAN F. GIELE, for the 
H past 10 years foundry superin- 

tendent of the Grabler Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland, died after a brief ill- 
ness at Johns Hopkins hospital, Balti- 
more, Md., April 17, at the age of 67. 
Over 50 years of his life was spent 
in the study and advancement of mal- 
leable iron practice, 

Mr. Giele began work in a foundry 
in 1869 at the age of 16. He spent 
several years in various foundries in 
central and southern Ohio during 
which time he met his life-long friend 
B. J. Walker. The two men went to 
Erie, Pa., in the spring of 1875. They 
worked first for the Jarecki Mfg. Co., 
but after a short time became con- 
nected with the Erie Malleable Iron 
Co. At this plant they collaborated 
in conducting a long series of experi- 
ments over a period of 18 years on 
iron mixtures, melting and annealing 
and on problems connected with fur- 
nace construction. 

In 1893 Mr. Giele was engaged as 
superintendent by the Gould Coupler 
Co., which projected what was at that 
time the largest malleable iron foundry 
in the country. He personally super- 
vised the building of the furnaces be- 
sides purchasing and installing the 
equipment. Later he built up an 
operating organization. At this plant 
he introduced the camel back melting 
furnace and also mechanical draft for 
both melting and annealing furnaces 

In 1900 Mr. Giele organized the 
Meadville Iron Co., Erie, Pa., and as 
vice president and general manager, 
constructed and operated the plant. 
He returned to Erie in 1906, to as- 
sume charge of the erection and opera- 
tion of the malleable plant of the 
Morse Iron Works, but retained a 
directorship in the Meadville Malleable 
Iron Co. He returned to Meadville 
for a year in 1909 and for the past 10 
years had been foundry superintendent 
at the plant of the Grabler Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland. During the war he de- 
veloped at this plant a _ successful 
method of producing the difficult cast- 
ings for the Mills hand grenade. 


George Schantz of the Dayton Iron 
& Stee! Co. Dayton, O., jobber in 
iron, steel, heavy hardware and auto- 
motive equipment, died recently. 

Capt. John Mitchell, formerly head 
of Mitchell & Co., Cleveland, operat- 
ing a fleet of ore boats on the Great 
Lakes, and one of the best known 
vessel managers in that territory, died 





Cleveland, April 15, 
He was 69 years 


at his home in 
after a long illness. 


of age. 

Arthur B. Bellows, vice president, 
manager and director of the Pitts- 
burgh Testing Laboratories, Pitts- 
burgh, died at his home in Pitts 
burgh, April 17. 

H. D. Van Valkenburg, president 


of the Van Valkenburg Mfg. Co., 
Holyoke, Mass., manufacturer of pen 
clips, water filters and specialties, died 
suddenly at his home there recently. 

John J. 
chanical engineer with an 
19 West street, New 
York, died at Worcester, Mass., April 
16, aged 49 years. 


consulting me- 
office at 


Convery, 


Forty-fourth 


Charles Krauss, aged 68 years, died 
at Indianapolis, April 15. He was 
president of the Charles Krauss & 
Sons Co., Indianapolis, interested in 
pumping machinery. 

A. Greene Wilson, one of the pion- 
eer iron Alabama, died 
in Memphis, April 10, aged 91 years, 
Prior to the Civil war he engaged in 
Birm- 


founders of 


the mining of iron ore near 
ingham and Briersfield. 


Ronald Crawford, founder and an 
executive officer of the Oven Equip- 
ment & Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn., 
maker of automatic cook stoves, died 
at his home in the latter city, April 
16, aged 59 years. 

Waldo K. Chase, Farmington, 
Conn., a retired iron and steel mar- 
chant, died at his winter home in 
Coronado, Cal., April 17, after a 
short illness. Since his 
from business a few years ago he 
had spent his winters in Coronado. 

Charles E. Taylor, formerly master 
mechanic of the American Screw Co., 
Providence, R. I., died at his home 
in Utiea, N. Y., recently. Fourteen 
years ago he gave up his Providence 
position to take a 
Chicago, from which he 
years ago. 

Isaac W. Semans, aged 63, coal 
and coke operator, who was. promi- 
nently identified with the development 
of the Connellsville coke industry, 
died at Uniontown, Pa., Tuesday, fol- 
lowing an illness of two years. Mr. 
Semans was at one time the largest 
individual holder of coal lands in 
Washington county and his entire 
holdings were second only to those 
of J. V. Thompson. He was intimately 


retirement 


similar one in 
retired six 
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associated with Mr. Thompson and 
his estate, became involved in the 
Thompson crash. Mr. Semans under- 
went an operation two years ago and 
had been in failing health since. 


S. S. Pierce, one of New England's 
foremost merchants, and former presi- 
dent of the Walworth Mfg. Co., Bos- 
ton, died recently. Mr. Pierce who 
was vice president of the Walworth 
company, when C. C. Walworth was 
president, became president in 1894 
and held that office until 1913. 


Albert C. Rosencranz, aged 78, 
president of the Vulcan Plow Co, 
Evansville, Ind., and one of the lead- 
ing citizens of that city, died at his 


Lome there, April 20. He took 
charge of the Heilman-Urie Plow 
Co. in 1887, and two years later 


bought the Urie interests. This 
company at the time was a small 
enterprise, but its successor, the Vul- 
can Plow Co., is one of the largest 
in its section of the country. 


Frank Jeffrey, general superintendent 
of the Detroit Shipbuilding Co., De- 
troit, died April 24, at his home in 
that city. Mr. Jeffrey was born in 
Aberdeen, Scotland, Oct. 28, 1860. With 
the exception of two years as _ vice 
president and general manager of the 
Union Iron Works, San Francisco, Mr. 
Jeffrey had been associated with the 
American Shipbuilding Co., as general 
superintendent at its plant at Bay City, 
Mich., Lorain, O., and since 1905 of 
the Detroit Shipbuilding Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the American company. 


Charles W. Johnson, assistant direc- 
tor of engineering for the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, died at his home in Pittsburgh, 
April 21, following a brief illness of 


pneumonia. He was born near New 
Vienna, O., June 30, 1874, and follow- 
ing his graduation from the Ohio 
State university became connected 


with the Steel Motor Co., Johnstown, 
Pa. He subsequently became super- 
intendent of the Allis-Chalmers Bul- 
lock Co., Cincinnati, O., coming to the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. in 
1907. He was named general super- 
intendent of the East Pittsburgh works 
in 1912 and on Jan. 1 of this year 
was appointed assistant director of 
engineering. He was a member of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
giners, American Institute of Mining 
Engineers, and the Engineers Society 
of Western Pennsylvania. 




























OBERT C. LEA has been elect- 
ed president of the Calcite 


Quarry Co., Myerstown, Pa. 
S. B. Patterson Jr., formerly as- 
sistant manager of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co.’s mines at Mayari, Cuba, 


is manager of the quarry, which 
has an output of about 1000 tons of 


high grade calcite limestone daily, 
which shortly will be increased 
through the use of new equipment 


now being installed. Robert C. Lea 
& Co., Stephen Girard building, Ihila- 
delphia, are sales agents for tr: output 
of the quarry. 


W. Dette, Crocker Bros, New 
York, sailed April 17, for England 
tc be gone several weeks. 


Walter C. Willard, engineering editor 
of Power Poating, Cleveland, has been 
appointed consulting engineer for the 
Steel Products Co., that city. 


C. E. Lehr, chief engineer of con- 
struction for the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
leit April 14 for Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, in the interest of his company. 


A. R. Steadfast recently became a 
director of the Groton Iron Works, 
New London, Conn. He is affiliated 
with Hill, Clarke & Co., Inc., Boston 


John B. Warren, president of the 
Penn Seaboard Steel Co. and _ the 
Tacony Steel Co., Philadelphia, has 


been elected chairman of the Rock 


away Rolling Mill. 


W. R. Forrester has 
metallurgist of the Treadwell 
neering Co., Easton, Pa., to 
a similar position with the 
Mfg. Co., Milton, Pa. 


H. I. Quinn has been 
general purchasing agent and district 
manager for the Northwest Trading 
Co., 72 West Adams street, Chicago, 
succeeding H. G. Powers. 


resigned as 
Engi- 
accept 
Milton 


appointed 


Charles L. Bennett has been placed 
in charge of the combined Cleveland 
and Detroit office at 818 Guardian 
building, Cleveland, of the Page Steel 
& Wire Co., Monessen, Pa. 


H. U. Morton, formerly vice presi- 
dent of the Dunbar Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
has been elected president succeeding 
Thomas Dunbar, resigned. This com- 
pany produces and sells railway ap- 
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pliances with facilities for manufac- 
turing steel car doors, pressed and 
drawn steel articles, etc. 


Edward K. Pfeil has become asso- 
ciated with the Federal Sales Co., 
Conestoga building, Pittsburgh, pur- 
veyors of metal specialties and mill 
and mine supplies. 


H. D. Shute, vice president of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, recently was elected 
a director of the West Virginia Metal 
Products Corp., Fairmont, W. Va. 


F, W. Herman has been made Pitts- 
burgh district manager for the Amer- 
ican Manganese Bronze Co., Homes- 
burg, Philadelphia. His headquarters 
are at 316 House building, Pittsburgh. 


ae il 
repre- 
Hoop 
became 
Steel 


G. A. Singer has succeeded 
Garlick as Cleveland district 
sentative of the Sharon Steel 
Co. Mr. Garlick recently 
associated .with the Columbia 
Co. 

Lyle Stockton Abbott now is head 
of the eastern sales department of the 
Celite Products Co., 11 Broadway, New 
York City, manufacturer of insulating 
products. He succeeds H. A. Mann- 
shardt, resigned. 

P. A. 
service and sales for the Bryan Pat- 
tern & Machine Co., Toledo, O., has 
assumed similar duties with the Non- 


Gaynor, formerly manager of 


Ferro Foundry & Pattern Co., 1361 
West Bancroft street, that city. 
Samuel Horowitz, for many years 


prominently identified with the export 
trade in New York City, recently has 
become allied with the Caravel Co., 
Ltd., 309 Broadway, and will manage 
its steel department. 


J. H. McElhinney recently resigned 
chief engineer of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O., to become chief en- 
Columbia Steel Co., 


as assistant 


gineer for the 
Elyria, O 
Daniel C. United 
States commissioner of internal 
revenue, has been elected a director 
ard. president of the Marlin-Rockwell 
Corp., New Haven, Conn. Other new 
directors elected are Thomas L. Chad- 
bourne, Joseph A. Bower, New York, 
and A. J. Brosseau, president of the 


Roper, former 
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International Motor Truck Corp. A, 
F. Rockwell, former president of the 
ccrporation, has chair- 


been elected 


man of the board of directors 
Schofield, 24 

Toronto, Ont., has 
pointed exclusive Canadian representa- 
tive of the Steel Co., Niles, 
©., manufacturer of sheets. He also 


Edwin Dalhousie 


street, been ap- 


Falcon 


condicts a branch office at 24 Vic- 
toria square, Montreal. 
E. ™ Burnes, who left his connec- 


Alley & Page, 16 Exchange 
place, New York, pig iron and coke 
merchants, to become affiliated with 
the Matlack Coal & Iron Corp., New 
York City, has returned to the {or- 


tion Vv. tis 


mer organization as salesman. 


Comly B. 
November, 1919, became assistant su- 


Shoemaker Jr., who in 


perintendent of the Roe puddling de- 
partment of - the 

Reading, Pa., has 
Glasgow Iron Co., Pottstown, Pa., as 


Reading Iron Co, 
returned to. the 


general superintendent. 


Menge recently resigned 
Tuthill 
Spring Co., Chicago, a position held 


Herman C 
as superintendent of the 


by him for quarter of a century, and 
has become part owner of tthe Gar- 
cen City Spring Works, Chicago, 
with one-third interest 

J. G. Snaith has 
open-hearth 


been appointed 


department superintend- 
ent for the steel and tin plate works 
at Cumberlard, Md., of the N. & G 
Taylor Co., Philadelphia. He former- 
ly was foreman melter for the North 
Works and Works of the 
Carnegie Steel Co. 

Hallet R. 


pointed 


Duquesne 


Robbins has been ap- 


research engineer and _ mill 


superintendent for the Hanover 
Bessemer Iron & Copper Co., Fierro, 
N. Mex. He formerly was metal- 
lurgical engineer for the Granby 


Consolidated Mining, Smelting & 


Power Co., Ltd. 

R. Frank Smith has 
manager of the new branch office at 
926 Chamber of Commerce building, 
Detroit, of the Merchant & Evans 
Co., Inc., 2019-2035 Washington ave- 
nue, Philadelphia. For nearly 20 
years, Mr. Smith has been affiliated 
with the company as salesman and 
branch manager. 


been made 






























T. WALSH recently was pro- 
R moted from general sales 

manager to vice president 
in charge of sales of the Sulli- 
van Machinery Co. Chicago. He 
also has been elected a director. Mr. 
Walsh was born in Massachusetts and 
received his higher edvfcation at 
Worcester Polytechnic institute, grad- 
wating in 1900. Entering the service 
of the Sullivan Machinery Co., at 
Claremont, N. H., he was transferred 
as salesman to its western branch at 
Denver, after several months. In 1906, 
he was appointed Pacific coast man- 
ager, with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco. His next promotion made him 
European sales manager five years 
later, with headquarters at London, 
England. In 1913, he was again pro- 
moted to be general sales manager at 
Chicago. 


R. I. Gale has retired from the 
Imperial Drop Forge Co., Indian- 
apolis, selling his interests to other 
members of the company. 


Maxwell C. Maxwell has been pro- 
moted from assistant general superin- 
tendent to general superintendent of 
the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


W. B. Walker -has resigned as pur- 
chasing agent of the Columbia Motors 
Co., Detroit, to become associated 
with E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 


W. E. Prosser is in charge of the 
office of the Electric Furnace Co., 
Alliance, O., maker of Bailey electric 
furnaces, which has been opened at 301 
Frisco building, St. Louis. 


Harry G. Stoddard, vice president 
and general manager of the Wyman- 
Gordon Co., Worcester, Mass., Chicago 
and Detroit, has been elected a direc- 


tor of the Boston & Maine railroad. 


H. J. Crean, assistant secretary and 
treasurer of Fisher-Wilkie, Ltd. Sand- 
wich, Ont., has been appointed assist- 
ant to the president of the Collier Mo- 
tor Truck Co., Bellevue, O. 


W. C. Briggs, recently made vice 
president of the Franklin Moore Co., 
1361 Stephen Girard building, Phila- 
delphia, has been placed in charge of 
its plant at Winsted, Conn. 


Quin W. Stuart, who formerly was 
manager of the National Pyrites & Cop- 
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per Co., Pyriton, Ala., now is district 
manager at Atlanta, Ga. for the Well- 
man, Seaver, Morgan Co., Cleveland. 


Frank H. Wilson, forther chief of 
production of the Detroit district of 
the government air service, has been 
appointed supervisor of purchases for 
the Lincoln Motor Co., Detroit. 


L. D. Stauffer has been placed in 
charge of the office of the H. K. Fer- 
guson Co., Cleveland, engineer and 
builder, which has been established 
at 21 West Forty-third street, New 
York. 

Reuben S. Morse has resigned his 
connection with the Greenfield Tap & 
Die Corp., Greenfield, Mass., to be- 
come affiliated with the engineering 
department of the Norton Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


L. W. Strong, formerly of the pub- 
licity department of the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Co., Pittsburgh, has been 
appointed director of research engineer- 
ing of the Square D Co., Detroit, 
manufacturer of safety switches, to 
succeed D. H. Colcord, resigned. 


Walter A. Hall, assistant manager 
of the Lynn, Mass., plant of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., and for 22 years 
connected with that company, tendered 
his resignation April 15, to accept 
the position of vice president and 
general manager of the Murray & 
Tregurtha Co., Atlantic, Mass. 


W. M. McKinstry has been placed 
in charge of the Chicago district sales 
office, established at 528 McCormick 
building by the George T. Ladd Co., 
Pittsburgh, manufacturer of water tube 
boilers. Mr. McKinstry formerly was 
Chicago manager for the Page Boiler 
Co. 

Jere. J. Murphy, who recently re- 
signed from the Underwood Comput- 
ing Machine Co., Hartford, Conn., has 
accepted a place with the Federal 
Adding Machine Corp., as assistant to 
Edward J. Manning, vice president 
and director of production, and will 
make his headquarters in New York 
for the present. 

D. G. Caywood, northeastern dis- 
trict manager for the Black & Decker 
Mfg. Co., Towson Heights, salti- 
more, portable electric tools, etc., 


has been placed in charge of the 
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branch office opened recently at 169 
Massachusetts avenue, Boston, where 
a service station also has been estab- 
lished. 


C. A. Severin has been appointed 
manager of the Cleveland branch, es- 
tablished by the Becker Milling Ma- 
chine Co., Hyde Park, Boston, at 408 
Frankfort street, to handle milling ma- 
chines and milling cutters. Charles 
Brandhill, who has been with the 
Becker company for several years, will 
be assistant manager. 


Arthur Kirkland has been appointed 
manager of the Cleveland office at 
548 Leaders-News buildings, of Rus- 
sell, Holbrook & Henderson, Inc., 
New York, established to handle sales 
of precision centerless cylindrical 
grinding machines. Mr. Kirkland for- 
merly was sales engineer for the De- 
troit Tool Co., Detroit. 


Frank F. Boyd and Norris R. Sib 
ley have been placed in charge of the 
New York division of its marine de 
partment, established by the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts 
burgh, at 165 Broadway. Mr. Boyd 
was lieutenant commander of the elec- 
trically-propelled ship Juprrer during the 
war, while Mr. Sibley was a chief en 
gineer in the army transport service 

K. K. Hicks, engineer for the Mce- 
Mullen Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has been placed in charge of 
the company’s recently organized han 
dling and conveying equipment depart- 
ment. He will specialize on electric 
and pneumatic cranes and hoists, over 
head systems, chain and belt conveyors, 
gravity conveyors and construction ma 
chinery. 

+ 
charge of the Chicago office of the 
Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia, 


McDermott has assumed 


succeeding J. W. Lazear, who recent- 
ly resigned to take up other work in 
New York. Mr. McDermott has beea 
transferred from the Philadelphia 
office where he has been district man- 
ager for sometime. Extensive study 
has been given by Mr. McDermott to 
pyrometers, thermometers, pressure 
gages and other instruments in the 
Philadelphia laboratories of the com- 
pany. He, therefore, is admirably 
equipped to interpret and serve the 
needs of the Chicago territory. 




















Outlook Is Contused by Events 


Japanese Financial Difficulties and Slump in Wall Street Instill Caution in Con- 


sideration of Business Plans—Credit Stringent and Buying Power Less 
— Steel Activity Forecast — Republic Makes Excellent Report 


AST week's crash on the stock 
exchange, following in the wake 
of reports of financial stress 

in Japan, may or may not be signifi- 
cant as to the future financial and in- 
dustrial conditions in this country, but 
at least it has had the effect of em- 
phasizing the need for men ef re- 
sponsibilities to pause and give sober 
consideration to the present trend of 
affairs. Business executives, with a new 
feeling of caution, are asking themselves 
among other vital points, how long the 
“vicious cycle” of advancing wages and 
higher prices can continue and how soon 
the deliberate opposition to these prices 
or limited purchasing power may be 
expected to become effective as market 
factors? 

_ Last week’s decline in industrial shares 
was the third of a series which have 
come since the prolonged boom during 
1919. The first appeared in November 
when the federal reserve board tightened 
the credit strings in a direct attack on 
over-speculation. The second came dur- 
ing the week ending Feb. 7 when trade 
reaction was threatened by the col- 
lapse in the foreign exchanges to the 
lowest levels ever known. The most re- 
cent Wall street shock was less severe 
than the first but more severe than the 
February flurry. It differed from them 
sharply in that while the causes in those 
instances were clearly defined, such was 
not the case in the latest reaction. 
A host of explanations have been ad- 
vanced ranging all the way from the 
Japanese crisis to the remarks by Chair- 
man E. H. Gary, of the United States 
Steel Corp., relative to the prudence of 
maintaining a large cash balance on 
hand, instead of paying it out in divi- 
dends, thus discouraging hopes of an 
extra dividend for Steel common. 


Fundamental Factors Recited 


Underlying all of the surface inci- 
dents however, any one of which might 
have precipitated the break, are unmis- 
takablc fundamental conditions which 
have made certain just such an event, 
despite all the efforts of the “insiders” 
to manipulate quotations to high levels 
until the distribution of stocks into the 
hands of the public was complete. There 
are two outstanding factors which are 
adverse to a sustained bull movement 
on the stock exchange and which at 
least should be carefully considered by 
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business men in planning for the im- 
mediate future. One is the worldwide 
financial stringency, evidenced by the 
Japanese development, the 7 per cent 
rate for the Bank of England, de- 
clines in United States government se- 
curities and offerings of new securities 
by corporations at high rates of interest. 
The other is apparently dwindling pur- 
chasing power, attested by growth of 
recent economy movements, dropping off 
of retail sales and collections in some 


centers and smaller sales for future 
delivery in many lines. 
Some economists contend that in- 


dustrial depressions always come at the 
height of great industrial activity when 
there is a shortage of goods which 
results in prices too high for the buy- 
ing ability. Such a theory is at least 
interesting in view of the remarks of 
Judge Gary last week that everyone 
now should make an effort to stabilize 
prices and to prevent further excessive 
demands. It would be difficult to con- 
vince business in general, however, that 
the best policy would be for more con- 
servative profits, just as it would be 
next to impossible to make labor be- 
lieve that its best interest lies in in- 
creasing efficiency and lessening its de- 
mands for unjustified wage increases. 
On the one hand the opportunities for 
profit are too abundant, despite all the 
difficulties of the situation, and on the 
other labor is too scarce for it to adopt 
a less autocratic attitude. 

Those who believe that the turn in 
prices, profits and industrial activity 
has been foreshadowed by the stock 
market decline last week by no means 
have all the arguments on their side. 
Money may be scarce and high but 
the demand for goods is so large that 
greater interest rates may be absorbed 
in higher prices. The federal reserve 
board virtually has abandoned its. efforts 
to contract the credit structure, its 
increased rediscount rates having failed 
to do the work, and it will attempt in 
the future merely to stabilize the pres- 
ent basis. Last week saw a fall in the 
cash ratio to 43 per cent for the fed- 
eral reserve system from 43.3 of the pre- 
vious week. Underlying all, however, 
is the vast shortage of goods which is 
an outstanding fact almost the world 
over. This unquestionably important 
element in the situation would seem 
to preclude depression in such industries 
as iron and steel and building construc- 
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tion. And with these basic industries 
active it is difficult to conceive of any- 
thing more than a temporary reaction 
or readjustment in general finance and 
business- The demand for automobiles 
may fall off, but the railroads must 
buy cars .and lay new tracks or the 
progress of the country and of the 
world must utterly cease. Of housing 
and building of all kinds there is a 
shortage also that cannot be ignored. 
In the opinion of many authorities it 
will take as long to meet this shortage 
as it did to create it—namely, five years. 

Developments in Japan have created 
the lurking thought in the minds of 
many that they might presage more or 
less similar course of events in this 
country. It is recalled that the Ameri- 
can disturbance of 1907 was foreshad 
owed by one in Japan in 1906. The 
trend here- has been strikingly anala- 
gous to that in the Oriental nation. 
In the wave of speculation the credit 
inflation, the higher prices, the mush- 
room growth of new companies and the 
new securiity flotations which cul- 
minated in the recent Japanese crash, 
may be seen the counterpart of events 
in the United States. Two outstand 
ing differences may be pointed out, 
however. One is the fact that Japanese 
prices have advanced higher than prices 
here or in England and the other is 
that because of these high prices and 
the dropping off of war business the 
balance of trade has turned against 
Japan. The excess of imports into 
Japan in 1919 was $37,000,000 while the 
excess bult up in the first three months 
of 1920 was $130,000,000, or at the an- 
nual rate of $520,000,000, as compared 
with the excess of exports of $147,- 
000,00 in 1918. 


Exports at High Rate 


In this country there is no excess of 
imports, but rather the exports are 
running at record levels. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that imports are gain- 
ing by rapid strides, the total for 
March being $484,000,000, the highest 
ever reached- As compared with one 
year ago exports show a gain of 36 
per cent while imports increased 81 per 
cent. While there is no apparent cause 
to fear a falling off in exports, except 
possibly for diminished purchases by 
Japan of iron and steel and some other 
products, it may be that the expanding 
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imports will begin to have an effect 
upon American markets before many 
months. Altogether, the situation con- 
tains many signs of continuing prosper- 
ity and activity, yet the outlook is con- 
siderably confused and calls for caution 
and close study on the part of every 
business man. 


Reading Iron Purchases 
Two More Plants 


The Reading Iron Co. announces the 
purchase of two of the plants of the 
Susquehanna Iron Co. Columbia, Pa. 
‘This is the third important acquisition 
in the policy of expansion adopted by 
the Reading Iron Co. since L. E 
Thomas assumed the presidency in 
March, 1919. The two new plants are 
the Susquehanna mill and the Columbia 
mill. The former consists of 15 single 
and eight double puddling furnaces with 
one 18-inch, 2-stand, 3-high puddle ill 
Operation of this plant will be started 
as soon as an electric motor for dr.v- 
ing the puddle mill is installed. The 
Columbia mill contains 14 double pud.tle 
furnaces; one l-inch, “2-stand, 3-righ 
puddle mill; one 18-inch, 3-stand, 3-high 
skelp mill and one 10-inch, 5-stand, 
3-high skelp mill together with the nec 
essary squeezers, shears, etc. No addi- 
tions being needed at this mill, oily 
those repairs and improvements are con- 
templated which will increase the eff 
«ciency of the plant’s operation. Each 
of these mills has a yearly puddle bar 
<apacity of about 20,000 tons. The skelp 
mills have sufficient capacity for roll- 
ing the combined capacity of ‘puddle 
bars from both of the puddle mills, giv- 
ing the Reading Iron Co. an additivn.t 
40,000 to 50,000 tons of skelp per year. 

Prior to the latest addition the Read- 
ing Iron Co. had the equivalent of 276 
double puddle furnaces. That numbe~ 
has now been increased to the equivalent 
of 335 furnaces. Through the acquisi- 
tion of the Columbia and Susquehannna 
plants the Reading Iron Co. will be 
enabled to maintain the policy of con- 
trolling all material entering into its 
‘wrought iron pipe. 


Republic Now Booked Up 
for Six Months 


With unfilled orders on March 31 
of 512,451 tons of finished and semi- 
finished material the Republic Iron 
& Steel Co., in its first quarter re- 
port is shown to be booked up fully 
for six months production:, The 
sharp contrast between present pros- 
fects and those for one year ago is 
revealed by the fact that at the close 
of the initial quarter of 1919 unfilled 
orders stood at but 114,305 tons. The 
gain in one year has been nearly 
350 per cent. At the close of 1919 
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bookings were 486,379 tons, disclos- 
ing an increase of 26,072 tons dur- 
ing the first three months. The 
total output of the company in 1919 
was 702,040 tons while the normal 
annual production is slightly in ex- 
cess of 1,000,000 tons 

In view of the many difficulties 
besetting operations in the first quar- 
ter the striking earning record of 
the company during the period are 
doubly interesting. It reflected some 
improvement in labor and operating 
conditions, as compared with the 
previous quarter, as well as the rising 
prices and urgent demand for prod- 
ucts. Net earnings available for divi- 
dends were $1,777,317 against $1,053,- 
956 one year before and a _ deficit 
of $694,823 in the preceding ‘three 
months, ended Dec. 31, 1919. The 
net for the entire year 1919 was 
only $2,141,196. 

The surplus, after dividends, of 
$889,817 for the quarter discloses a 
gain of 327 per cent over the $208,- 
591 for the corresponding period of 
one year before. The company’s de- 
duction of $1,518,717 for maintenance 
and repairs was at the annual rate of 
$6,074,868. The comparative income 
account follows: 


1920 1919 

Net earnings after maint., 

repairs, taxes, ete...... . *$2,353,020 *$1,572,475 
Interest and income..... 112,872 200,971 
ll. seabeenabestadessaes 2,465,893 1,773,446 
Deprec. and renewals... 398,819 454,571 
Exhaustion of minerals... 104,164 86,494 
aR. SOE. ceccanbns 1,962,908 1,232,375 
ae 185,591 178,425 
Available for dividends... 1,777,317 1,053,956 
Preferred dividends 437,500 437,500 
Common dividends ..... $50,000 407,865 
Surplus for quarter...... 889,817 208,591 


*After $1,518,717 for maintenance and repairs in 
1920 and $1,298,708 in 1919 quarter. 


Plant 


The Kalamazoo Spring & Axle 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., has been pur- 
chased by Christial Girl, formerly 
president of the Standard Parts Co., 
Cleveland. He recently was suc- 
ceeded by T. O. Eaton, president of 
the Eaton Axle Co., when the latter 
company was acquired by the Stand 


Buys Auto Parts 


ard Parts organization. The Kala- 
mazoo plant is to be remodeled chiei- 
ly for the manufactrre of automobile 
springs, automobile 
parts also will be produced 


although other 


Foundries is 
Franklin, 


The American Steel 
planning to start up its 
Pa., works on May 1 following a 
suspension of about a year and a 
half. Resumption of these works is 
dependent upon the ability of the 
company to secure sufficient supplies 
of raw material 
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Financial Crop Ends 











I hry meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Harbison-Walker 
Refractories Co., Pittsburgh, will be 
held at the company’s offices in the 
Farmers Natienal Bank building on 
June 23 for the purpose of approving 
or rejecting action of the directors 
of the company in deciding to in- 
crease the capital stock of the com- 
pany from $27,600,000 to $36,600,000. 


> * * 


The recent increase in capital stock 
by the Pittsburgh Mining Machinery 
Co., First National Bank building, 
Pittsburgh, is for the purpose of en- 
larging its facilities for the manufac- 
ture of coal mine machinery. 

* . . 


Special meeting of the stockholders 
of the Frick-Reid Supply Co., Pitts- 
burgh, is to be held at the offices of 
the company on June 10, to consider 
an increase in the capital stock of the 
company of $1,300,000. 


> . . 


The Sullivan Machinery Co., Chi- 
cago, earned $2,160,887 in 1919 against 
$2,140,035 one year before. Deprecia- 
tion and reserves were $266,660 as 
compared with $351,432. The tax re- 
serve was reduced from $886,880 in 
1918 to $650,000 last year. Net earn- 
ing for the year amounted to $1,244,- 
227 against $901,801. 


* * . 


Official notice has just been given 
of the previously reported merger of 
the Stanley Rule & Le¥el Co. with 
the Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 
Stockholders and directors of the 
merged interests have voted to issue 
a common stock dividend of 100 per 
cent to stockholders of record March 
26, 1920. 

» @eus 


The Lawrenceville Bronze Co., 
Pittsburgh, with a plant at Zelienople, 
Pa., which was reorganized about 18 
months ago, has increased its furnace 
capacity to 1,500,000 pounds per menth. 
A special meeting of the stockholders 
will be held June 28, to consider an 
increase in the capital from $200,000 
to $1,000,000. 


* * * 


A meeting of the stockholders of 
Follansbee Brothers Co., Pittsburgh, 
has been called for May 6, to take 
action On a resolution of the directors 
of the company on Feb. 25, last, in- 
creasing the capital stock from $3,500,- 
000 to $4,100,000, through the issuance 
of 6000 shares of common stock of 
$100 par value. 

“ae oe 


Notice has been sent to stock- 
holders of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. that the annual stockholders’ 
meeting will be held at the principal 
office of the company at No. 15 Ex- 
change place, Jersey City, N. J., April 
21, at 11 a. m. Among the business 
to come before the meeting will be 
the election of four directors for the 
term of three years. 









































































Demand Patent Office Reforms 


Business Interests Wire Senate Committee Urging Passage of Bill to Increase Efh- 





ciency of Patent System and More Effective Method of Handling Appli- 


Paid Examiners Leaving Government Service 


cations — Poorly 


ASHINGTON, April 27.— 
W ‘ites telegrams are being 

received by the senate com- 
mittee on patents urging it to speed 
up action on the house bill relating 
to the efficiency of the United States 
patent system, and the. organization 
of the patent office as it relates to 
the effective handling of the work. 
One of the principal aims of the 
measure is to increase the force and 
salary of the employes of the patent 
office, a necessity which is made 
plain in a statement by the Commis- 
sioner of Patents J. T. Newton to 
the effect that he is losing about 25 
per cent of his examiners annually. 
This condition, along with shortcom- 
ings of patent laws of the United 
States has existed to a considerable 
degree ever since the patent office 
was organized, and was a subject of 
an extended article in the March 18, 
1915, issue of Tue lron Trave Review, 
since when there has been no im- 
provement in the situation. 

Manufacturing concerns in every 
section of the country are wiring the 
senate committee, stating that their 
business ‘has been hampered by rea- 
son of the chaotic conditions of the 
United States system. The condition 
is due partly to increased demands 
made on the patent office, during and 
immediately after the war, and partly 
to the shortage of employes on ac- 
count of resignations hastened by in- 
sufficient pay. 

The bill to increase the working 
force and grant employes a substan- 
tial increase in salary, which has 
passed the house, is now on the sen- 
ate calendar. Manufacturing con- 
cerns, which are being delayed in 
increasing their output because .ap- 
plications for patents made by them 
have not been acted on by the small 
corps of patent office employes, are 
anxious that the senate take action 
on the bill at this session. 

The patent office turns over to the 
treasury department each year a sur- 
plus of $160,000, representing fees 
paid by inventors for their patent 
papers, and manufacturing companies 
using new inventions are insisting 
that this money now be used to help 
the efficiency of the patent office. 

According to the commissioner vf 
patents, the year 1919 was the best 


in the history of the patent office. 
The cessation of the war turned the 
activities of the producer from war 
tc peace output and this movement 
was soon reflected in the receipts of 
the patent office. There was an in- 
crease of 35 per cent in the total 
applications for patents and designs 
received over the previous year, and 
during the last six months of 1919 
the increase was more than 50 per 
cent over the corresponding period 
of 1918. The general amount of 
correspondence increased 25 per cent 
for the year; deeds received for re- 
cording in the assignment division 
increased 25 per cent; the number of 
words ordered in manuscript copies 
increased more than 50 per cent and 
the number. of patent copies increased 
more than 28 per cent, while orders 
for such copies increased over 35 per 
cent. 

Officials of the patent office declare: 
“The situation is not ‘nearly serious. 
It reached that stage long ago. It 
has been critical and inimical to prop- 
erty interest.” 

Less than 1000 employes are pro- 
vided to keep the records of progress 
of inventions. Most of these em: 
ployes are paid inadequately. Patent 
attorneys, for instance, must be grad- 
uates of a recognized technical col 
lege as well as being members of 
the bar, but they receive only $1500 
a year to start. Forty clerks recently 
were added to the force by congress, 
but their positions are only tempo- 
rary and they probably will be out 
of a job July 1., In the meantime 
36,000 applications for patents are on 
the decks of the examiners waiting 
for response. It is stated that “miles 
and miles of patent copies,” shelved 
on coarse, weoden boards and cov- 
ered with thick coatings of dust, are 
stored in the patent office building 
which was originally designed to hold 
only patent models. Many thousands 
of copies are stored in buildings that 
are said to be not fireproof. The 
copies are wrapped in bundles, sup- 
posed to be labeled with the number 
in each bundle, but in many cases 
the labels are off. This is cited to 
show the pressing need of a modern 
patent building. Due to the efforts 
of William I. Wytman, chief clerk of 
the patent office, a number of metal 


filing cabinets have been obtained 
and these give a little assistance in 
keeping the great volume of records 
straight. 


Rules on Claim for Car 
Spotting Service 


Washington, April 27.—Attorney- 
Examiner Walter R. McFarland has 
submitted a tentative report to the 
interstate commerce commission hold- 
ing that it is unreasonable, discrimin- 
atory and prejudicial for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co., western lines, to 
fail to perform spotting service at 
the plant of the Riter-Conley Mfg. 
Co., at Leetsdale, Pa., or to pay a 
reasonable compensation to the latter 
for performing it on interstate ship- 
ments, under circumstances substan 
tially similar to those under which 
shipping allowances are paid to th« 
American Bridge Co., at Ambridge, 
Fa. Failure in the past to perform 
the spotting service or pay an allow- 
ance to the Riter-Conley Co., it is 
declared, has not been shown to have 
been unlawful, and it is recommended 
that reparation be denied. 

The complainant, a fabricator, 
charged that it is being discriminated 
against for the reason that an allow- 
ance of $1.13 per car is paid by the 
defendant railroads to its competitors, 
the American Bridge Co., at Am- 
bridge, about 1.6 miles from the com- 
plainant’s plant, and also in the. Pitts- 
burgh district, while no such allow- 
ance is made to the Riter-Conley Co 
for performing a similar service with 
its own power. It asked for an al- 
lowance of $1.13 per car, and $7,810.56 
as reparation. 


“It has been the practice for many) 
years for the trunk lines to com 
pensate iron and steel industries in 
the Youngstown, Cleveland and Pitts- 
burgh rate districts for services per- 
formed by or through industrial 
roads,” says the report of the at 
torney-examiner. “If the complainant 
had applied for such an allowance in 
1916 it is probable that it would have 
been granted. The allowance ‘to the 
American Bridge Co. is actual cost 
on a monthly basis, with a maximum 
of $1.13 per oar. It has been effec- 
tive since Oct. 25, 1917, in a published 
tariff, but the question was first taken 
up with the Pennsylvania by the 
complainant on June 15, 1919. At 
that time a request was made for an 

















April 29, 1920 


The complainant has not 


allowance. ! 
requested the Pennsylvania to 
form the spotting service.” 


Propose Railroad Control 
of Competing Ships 


Washingten, April 27.—Acting on 
the request of citizefs of New Eng- 
land, Senator Kellogg, Minnesota, has 
introduced a bill to amend the Pan- 
ama canal act so as to authorize 
railroads to own steamships operating 
on the Great Lakes and other waters, 
except the Mississippi river and the 
Panama canal. The amendment has 
been adopted by the house and is in- 
tended to empower the interstate com- 
merce commission, in the interest of 
the public and not unduly restrictive 
to competition, to permit railroad 
companies to own ships on the Great 
Lakes, the inland and coastwise wa- 
ters, although they are competitors. 
The Panama canal act now prohib- 
its any railroad company from own- 
ing or controlling ships using the 
Panama canal, or any other inland or 
coastwise waters of the United States, 


per- 


where the railroad competes with 
those steamship lines. 
When the recently enacted  rail- 


road bill was pending before the con- 
ferees in congress, the bill from the 
house contained a clause modifying 
the Panama canal act, and permitting 
railroad companies to own steamships 
with which they compete on the Great 
Lakes and on the other inland waters, 
except the Mississippi river and the 
Panama canal. Senator Kellogg op- 
posed this measure in conference and 
it was rejected by the conferees, with 
the understanding that Senator Kel- 
logg would introduce it by request as 
a separate bill, and that the commit- 


tee on interstate commerce would 
give the communities mostly interest- 
ed along the Great Lakes and the 


New England coast a hearing on the 
bill. 


Steel Pay Volume Up 25.5 
Per Cent in Year 


Washington, April 27.—Based_ on 
returns from 111 identical plants in 
the iron and steel industry, reports 


tabulated by the bureau of labor sta- 
tistics, department of labor, show that 
the number of employes on the pay- 
roll in March, 1920, was 170,963, as 
compared with 160,467 for March of 
last year, an increase of 6.5 per cent. 
The pay roll for March of this year 
was $13,206,450 as against $10,525,648, 
an increase of 25.5 per cent. 

In comparing the reports of 107 
identical iron and steel plants for 
March and February, 1920, it is shown 
that there were 166,732 employes on 
the pay roll for the former month as 
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compared with 163,810~ for February, 
and wages paid for the two months 
were $12,887,959 and $12,075,932, re- 
spectively, an increase of 6.7 per cent 
for March. The complete report cov- 
ers 13 industries and the comparison 
between March, 1920, and March, 1919, 
shows increases in the number of peo- 
ple employed in 11 industries and de- 
creases in two. All industries report- 


ed an increase in the amount of the 
payroll for March, 1920, as com- 
pared with March, 1919. 


Welcomes Dumping 


Washington, April 27.—The minority 
report of the antidumping bill passed 
by the house has been filed by Senator 
Thomas, Colorado, and Senator Nugent, 
Idaho. Democrats. In urging defeat of 
the measure they assert that the moving 
force behind the bill was “the selfisa 
interests of the Americah manufacturers 
who desire to hold a monopoly of the 


domestic market.” The report asserts 
that wholesale dumping of foreign 
goods is improbable, but adds that if 


it were probable it would prove “more 
of a blessing that a curse.” The re- 
port proceeds to say that “most peop‘e 
such a blessed relief 
the domestic 
claimed in the 


would welcome 
from the exactions of 
market.” The bill, it is 
report, prevent American con- 
sumers reducing living costs by 
buying European wares: 


would 
from 
cheaper 


Acquires Coke Property 


Official announcement is made by 
the American Radiator Co., Buffalo, 
that it has purchased from the J. H. 
Hillman & Sons interests the Humph- 
rey coke ovens of the Hecla Coal & 
Coke Co., Greensburg, West 
Moreland county, Pa., in tthe old Con- 
The 


ovens 


near 
nellsville consists 
of 145 has 
operated chiefly on foundry coke for 
The Humphrey Coal & 
Coke Co. has been organized as a sub- 
Radiator Co 
to operate this property and produce 
the coke needed in its plants. 
Officers of the 
President, A. A. Landon; vice presi- 
dent, E. F. Fitch, both of Buffalo; 
treasurer, W. H. Hill; secretary, W. D. 
Freyburger, both of Chicago; assistant 
treasurer and general manager, A. B. 
Kelley,. Greensburg, Pa. 


region. plant 


beehive and been 


several years. 
sidiary of the American 


own 


new subsidiary 


To Manufacturer Axles 
The United States Axle Co. has 


been organized at Pottstown, Pa., to 
take over the plas of the Industrial 
Foundry & Machine Co., that city. The 
new company will manvufact:re axles for 
motor vehicles. The officers are: 


Fresident, George C. Lee. Pottstown; 


are:. 
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vice president, 1D. L. Britten; secretary- 
treasurer, L. E. Orgill. Im addition to 
the officers, the board of directors is 
comprised of H. C. Lang, New York, 
and Dwight R. Meigs, Pottstown 


Reject Orders 


In Coal Tar Products Because of 
Restricted Supplies 

New York, April 26.—The move- 
ment of coal tar products continues 
restricted on account of freight em- 
bargoes and car shortage. At present, 
there is little or no material being 
shipped and as a result, sellers, in 
order to avoid possible complications 
later, are booking contracts carefully, 
turning away many in- 
stances where the demand is not high- 
ly urgent. 

Quotations, 


business in 


while strong, are un- 





Cob Oven By-Products 


Spot 
Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants 
Pas RRR Se chowwccdvsteeeute $0.30 to 32% 
_ peeeeeerogeaes - 31 te 33% 
Sees GED ~cccedccheadeesek -28 to 31% 


Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 


DEEN astienesctescduawoae’ nominal 
Naphthalene, flake .......... 0.10 te.1l1 
Naphthalene, balls .......... 0.09% to .10% 
Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 
Sulphate of ammonia............. $4.50 to 4.60 
Contract 
ne RENEE edésdcccdsos sel nominal 
RR eet nominal 
DEER GREED 66s cccveceosees nominal 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
DE” id cocunecttesbiiues cn nominal 
Naphthalene, flake .......... 0.10 t.11 
Naphthalene, balls .......... 0.09% te .10% 
Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 
Sulphate of ammonia........... $4.50 to $4.60 











changed at the recently advanced 
Pure benzol for spot shipment 
is quoted at 30 to 32% cents; toluol, 
31 to 33% cents, and solvent naphtha, 
28 to 31% 
being considered by sellers for future 
the 
prices, the contract market is nominal. 


levels. 


cents. As no business is 


delivery, owing to bouyancy of 

Despite a slowing up in buying by 
the drug the market on 
naphthalene as a whole continues ac- 
tive. Prices are unchanged with flakes 
for spot ayd contract delivery holding 
at 10 to 11 cents, f.o.b. producers’ 
plants, and balls at 9% to 10% cents. 
With sulphate of am- 
monia sold several months ahead, the 
great bulk of trading in com- 
modity is for future shipment. Some 
spot lots are being booked, but they 
are not large in the aggregate. The 
fertilizer manufacturers continue to be 
the largest buyers. Prices on demestic 
business for spot and future delivery 
are holding at $4.50 to $4.60 fob. 


works. 


interests, 


producers of 


this 














































































HE Franklin Moore Co., 1324 
Stephen Girard building, Phila- 
delphia, :ecently was reorganized 


at a meeting of company stockholders. 
The new members of the organiza- 


tion are W. A. Battey, vice presi- 
dent; W. C. Briggs, vice president, 
and G. W. Borton, all of whom have 


long been identified with the manu- 
facture and sale of material handling 
machinery. They with J. B. Adams, 
president; J. H. Whiting, treasurer; 


C. S. Moore, assistant treasurer, and 
A. E. Moore, secretary, comprise the 
board of directors. The company was 
organized in 1866 at Winstead, Conn., 
for the manufacture of carriage bolts, 
but since has developed an extensive 
line of hoisting apparatus, including 
chain blocks, hand cranes, trolleys, 
electric hoists and_ electric cranes. 
These products have been absorbed 
principally in the East, particularly 
New England, but more widespread 
distribution is possible with the com- 


pany’s increased facilities and _ en- 
larged organization through branch 
offices and export connections. Mr. 


Briggs has been placed in charge of 
the Winsted plant but will 
his study of material handling prob- 
This taken an 
active interest in the development of 
labor-saving appliances and has _ co- 
operated in forming both the 
block and Electric Hoist 
ers’ associations. President Adams at 
present is chairman of the latter body. 


continue 


lems, company has 


chain 
Manufactur- 


* * * 


ONTRACTS have been awarded by 
the Dexter Co. Fairfield, Iowa, 
maker of washing machines, for a new 
foundry and steel has been purchased. 
Work on its erection is scheduled to 
commence about May 15. Practically all 
equipment has been purchased and deliv- 
eries have been promised so that opera- 
tion should start July 15. 
* . . 
LBAUGH-DOVER CO., Chicago, 
has approved plans for a l-story 
machine shop, 60x 180 feet. The 
foundation is now being put in and 
it is expected that the building will 


be ready for occupancy within 60 
days. Much new equipment will be 
installed. The company _ recently 


added the manufacture of electric 
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washing machines to its lines of pro- 


duction. This firm manufactures 
cream separators and gears. and 
pinions. 


* * - 


O ENABLE it to make equipment 
purchases, the Scott-Spencer Au- 
tomatic Tool Co. Inc., Cincinnati 
recently increased its capital from 
$10,000 to $50,000. While orders al- 
ready have been placed for universal 


grinders, milling machines and tool 
room lathes with relieving attach- 
ments, additional orders’ will be 
placed in May. 

* ~ * 


TOCKHOLDERS of the New Brit- 

ain Machine Co., New Britain, Conn. 
have ratified the directors’ recommen- 
dation that the capital stock be in 
creased from $2,000,000 to $7,000,000 and 
an immediate issue of $1,000,000 pre- 
ferred stock was authorized at a re- 
cent meeting. Further expansion and 
increased production, especially of the 
one-man tractor, is expected under a 
new organization. 


* * * 


ITH its foundry equipped, the 
Washington Metal Products Co., 
Washington C. H., O., expects to com- 
mence to produce light gray iron cast- 
ings on May 1. It recently incorporated 
for $50,000 and its new plant has 70,000 
square feet of floor space. P. S. Hor- 
ton is president, J. D. Boone vice presi- 
dent and general manager, W. A. Lub- 
bers secretary and treasurer, and J. C. 
Boone superintendent. 
. . * 
ECHANICAL 
neering offices have been opened 
at 226 Superior avenue, west, Cleve- 
land, by Clifford H. Peters. Until 
recently Mr. Peters was captain, 
United States army, attached to the 
engineering division, ordnance de- 
partment. He now is specializing in 
the design and construction of vari- 
cus experimental machines and also 
plant lay-outs, produc‘ion systems 
and similar engineering service. 


consulting ergi- 


Seas ie 

HE American Furnace & Foundry 
Co., Milan, Mich., recently was or- 
ganized with $100,000 capital, all of which 
has been subscribed, to manufacture 
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furnaces. The company will erect a 
modern plant, 80 x 250 feet, contract 
for which already has been let. Produc- 
tion is expected to be started about Aug. 
1. Officers are: President, E. L. Wat- 
son; vice president, E. D. Minzey; gen- 
eral manager, F. E. Fulkerson, and sec- 
retary and treasurer, F. E. Ross. 
“gt es 

ROGRESS is 

erection of a new 
plant for the 
Compressor Co., Easton, Pa. 
road spur has been laid and the first 
unit of the building will be 100 x 200 
feet, served by a 10-ton crane. The 


being made in the 
manufacturing 


Pump & 
A rail- 


Pennsylvania 


structural $teel contract has _ been 
ordered from the Lehigh Structural 
Steel Co., Allentown, Pa., and com- 


pletion is expected by early summer. 
The new plant will be unusually well 
lighted. Plans call for glazing on all 
sides and a contract for steel sash has 
David Lupton Sons 


been awarded 


* * * 


RGANIZED recently to buy and 


sell secondhand machinery, such 


as steam and electric plants, con- 


tractors’ equipment and railroad sup 
plies, the Mulholland Machinery Corp. 
has established headquarters at 128 
West Seventy-second street, New York 
City. At present it is dismantling the 


plants in four of the largest buildings 


in New York City and is selling 
pumps, generators and other equip- 
ment. Officers are: President, J. P. 


Mulholland; vice 
Wood; 


secretary, A. D. Olena. 


president, F. R. 
treasurer, T. D. Olena, and’ 


* * * 


NCORPORATED recently 
capital of $250,000, the Thermo- 
Electric Co., 406 Grant building, Los. 
Angeles, is to manufacture and mar- 
ket a line of electrical appliances, in- 
cluding an automatic and portable 
electric radiator. To equip a 
plant, the company will buy ma- 
chinery such as drills, lathes, motors,. 
etc., and will be in the market from 
time to time for brass, copper, steel 


with a 


steam 


and sheet. It expects to commence 
operations May 19, 1920. Officers. 
follow: W. E. Tipton, president; 


T. Stensland, 
Burns, 


secretary, and F. Lu. 
treasurcr. 



























OLDING machines, screw ma- 

chines, milling machines air 

compressors, etc still are re- 
quired by the Regle Brass Co., Green- 
ville, Mich., which has just completed 
a 60 x 200-foot 1l-story building. The 
plant is equipped with 10 brass furnaces, 
nickelplating, polishing, machine and 
tool rooms. For the present the com- 
pany’s efforts will be confined to 
plumbers’ brass products, which have 
been marketed for the past seven 
years. Capital stock is $100,000 which 
is all paid in and the company hopes 
to operate its own plant within 30 
days and have its own products on the 
market by July 1. 

* > * 
XTENSIONS are being made by 
the National Brake & Electric Co., 

Milwaukee, to its steel foundry, for the 
purpose of increasing its molding floor 
space. It also is adding another 15 to 
20-ton tilting furnace to its equipment. 


* * > 


OWLAND G. RICE and Robert 
S. Jones, formerly with the F. 
W. Mark Construction Co., Inc., Cleve- 
land, the Rice-Jones 
Co., 10600 Euclid avenue, that city, to 
conduct general building construction. 


have organized 


, & 
HE 


has 


Co., Chicago, 
the manufacture 
and steam rail- 
Forsyth Bros. 
Co., of Harvey, Ill., and is enlarging 
its plant to accommodate this busi- 
ness. 


Curtain Supply 
taken 


sale of 


over 
and 


way devices of 


electric 


the 


* * * 


MPROVEMENTS made possible by 
an increase in capital stock, will ap- 
proximately double the capacity of the 
Marysville, O., plant of the Regent 
Brass Foundry Co., 326 Lakeside avenue, 
Cleveland, and 396 Broadway, New York. 
Sidney L. Fisher is vice president. 
* * * 


ITHIN three months, the 

Barnes Scale Co., 1005 Cham- 
ber of Commerce building, Detroit, 
hopes to be producing computing 
scales in a factory which it has pur- 
chased at 1221-1223 John R_ street, 
that city. A limited amount of ma- 
chinery and tools will be purchased. 
Capital stock is $200,000 and the 
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President, 
W. 


are as_ follows: 
Mell Barnes; vice president, 
Barnes; secretary-treasurer, T. 
3arnes. 


officers 


* * * 


O TAKE care of the expansion in 

business and to operate an addi- 
tional foundry at Toledo, O., the De- 
troit Stoker Co., Detroit, recently in- 
creased its capital stock to $200,000. 
Equipment requirements have 
taken care of for the present. 


been 


» * + 


Rolls Corp., 
Seaman-Sleeth 


HE Pittsburgh for- 

merly the Co., 
Pittsburgh, is erecting a roll turning 
shop building at Forty-first and Wil- 
low streets, that city, 65x 270 feet. It 
was designed and is being erected by 
the American Co., all 
steel window frames are to be fur- 
nished by the David Lupton’s Sons 
Co. It will be equipped with three 
30-ton traveling cranes and will con- 
tain approximately 40 roll 
lathes and other tools necessary in 
the finishing of rolls. 


Bridge while 


turning 


* % * 
SSETS and liabilities of the East 
St. Louis Bridge Co., East St. 


Louis, Ill., have been assumed by the 


St. Louis Structural Stecl Co., Cham- 
ber of Commerce building, St. Louis. 
It likewise has acquired the equip- 


ment and good will of the Structural 


Steel Co., St. Louis. The plant and 
equipment of the East St. Louis 
Bridge Co., will be operated by the 


rew company and will be consider- 


ably extended. George Stupp, L. R. 
Gifford and J. G. 


Stupp have become 


affiliated with the St. Louis Struc- 
tural Steel Co., as chairman of the 
board, vice president and general 
manager and chief engineer, respec- 


tively. E. A. Curtis is president and 
C. B. Curtis is secretary and treas- 
vrer of the company. 

> * * 


HE Atlas Mfg. Co., Port Arthur, 

Ont., recently was incorporated to 
conduct a diversified line of activity. 
It purposes to serve as electrician and 
mechanical engineer, manufacture, 
work and deal in electrical supplies 
and equipment, including flashlights, 
lanterns, residential lighting plants and 
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advertising signs and to carry on a 
general machine, repair and electrical 
shop, and to manufacture and sell bed- 
steads. While experiments have been 
conducted in a small building, the com- 
pany has purchased a 2-story build- 
ing in Ambrose street. Present ma- 
chinery and new equipment to be pur- 
chased will be transferred to that 
address about June 1, where actual 
operation will commence shortly after 


that date 
7 > 7 


ONTRACTS been awarded 

by the Franklin Tractor Co., 
Greenville, O., for a new building, 
providing 120,000 square feet of floor 
space. This will increase 1920 pro- 
duction 100 per cent and to make the 
expansion possible, the company re- 
cently increased its capital stock from 
$300,000 to $2,000,000. The Bullock 
division of the company, now located 
at Chicago, will be moved to 
ville, 


have 


Green- 
as quickly as possible. 

. . > 
HE 


Pittsburgh, has 


Pittsburgh Forge & Iron Co., 


contracted with the 
Fuller Engineering Co., Allentown, Pa.. 
for the erection and 
pulverized coal plant to serve the pud- 
dling furnaces at its Allegheny plant. 


This machinery will consist of two 42- 


equipment of a 


inch mills, one indirect pulverized coal- 
fired drier, and the necessary “ connect- 
The coal plant building will 
be designed to eliminate any 
to the machinery as result of high water. 
One of the features of the 
stallation will be the use of a pulverized 
material pumping system which will, de 
liver pulverized coal from the bins in 
the pulverizing plant to the bins locat- 
ed at the furnaces continuously or in- 
termittently as desired. Under operat- 
ing condition the coal dust flows at low 
velocity and acts similar to a_ liquid 
being pumped under low pressure. The 
36 furnaces which are being fired with 
coal by hand at the present time will be 
equipped for pulverized coal and changed 
over to this method without interfering 
with production. Standard coal feed- 
ers and burners will be used in which 
a mixture of coal dust and air will be 
delivered to the burner, at which point 
the necessary combustion air will be 
added, making each furnace a complete 
independent unit. 


ing units. 
damage 


novel n- 
















































Crane Awards Heavy : Tools Fair 


Pittsburgh Market Report Features Several Crane Orders of Four Each — Machine Tool 
Inquiries Fairly Numerous in Practically All Selling Districts—Railroad Business 
Fast Taking Form but Some Lists Still Withheld 


RANE awards of the past week or 10 days, 
C reported from the Pittsburgh district, fea- 

ture the equipment market reports from vari- 
ous selling territories. Sales of four cranes each 
are reported as having been made to the Ashta- 
bula Steel Co., the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., and the Unit- 
ed Engineering & Foundry Co., while five spe- 
cial cranes were sold to the National Tube Co. 
for Lorain, O. The Aluminum Co. of America 
and the Keystone Bronze Co. each bought two, 
and a similar number were ordered for the by- 
product coke plant being built fur the Peoples 
Gas Co., Chicago, while several single sales were 
noted in Cleveland, Pittsburgh and further east. 
In fact the majority of awards in the New York 
markét are for one unit each. The American 
Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., however, bought two 
and the Castanea Paper Co. closed on a similar num- 
ber as well as on four hoists. Crane inquiries con- 
tinue fairly heavy. The Cambria Steel Co. is expected 
to close on six cranes this week. The Harvey Co. 
has asked bids on two, while three are wanted by 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., Painters Post, N. Y. Others 
who want two each are the Harris Structural Steel 


Co., Sanderson & Porter, Merchant Shipbuilding 
Co., and Richard Airey. 

Machine tool activity continues on a fairly high 
Inquiries are plentiful and even though ham- 
pered by the transportation situation, orders 
tinued to be closed. Sale of electric-driven equip- 
ment continues to be interfered with by the lack of 
small motors in Pittsburgh and elsewhere. Railway 
purchases are featured in the East, where the Balti- 
more & Ohio has closed on $30,000 worth and the 
Rutland railway bought $25,000 worth. The 


Lehigh Valley is expected to purchase a large num- 


scale. 
con- 


has 


ber of cranes for a water front improvement at 
Jersey City, N. J. The South Pacific has circulated 
a list in New York, while the Erie, Delaware & 
l.ackawanna, and New York Central continue to 


withhold their lists. The latter road is expected to 
issue a large list in Cleveland shortly, where it is 


understood the budget has reached the treasury 
department for approval. The Newburgh & South 
Shore and the Akron, Canton & Youngstown rail- 


ways both are asking for equipment in Cleveland, 
while the Great Northern and the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy are the only lists being worked in 


Chicago. One from the Santa Fe is expected. 


More Railroad Tool Buying Appears in the East 


evidence in the eastern machine tool market. 

The Baltimore & Ohio during the past few 
days has closed on approximately $30,000 worth of mis- 
cellancous equipment for its Cumberland, Md., shops, 
and the Rutland railroad has bought possibly $25,009 
worth of machinery. A new comer in the eastern mar- 
ket during the past week has been the Southern Pacific, 
which is figuring on quite an extensive list. The lists 
of the Erie, Delaware & Lackawanna, and New York 
Central railroads continue in abeyance. 

A buyer of a substantial amount oi secondhand 
ment at this time is the Automatic Straight Air 
Co., with temporary offices at 40 Wall street, New York. 
The equipment is for installation in a new plant to be 
established in that city. Another buyer of machine tools 


N= York, April 26.—Railroad buying continues in 


equip- 


is the Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 44 Ryerson street, 
Brooklyn. A _ prospective buyer of machinery in _ this 
territory is the Kelsey Motors Co., Newark, N. J., re- 


cently incorporated. 

While a fair amount of crane inquiry is current in the 
east, actual orders are few in number. One contract 
calls for two 54ton electric cranes, with 37-foot 6-inch 
span and 95-foot span, respectively, for the proposed 
Newark, N. J., plant of the American Brake Shoe & 
Foundry Co., the business going to the Whiting Foundry 


Brake ~ 


& Equipment Co., Harvey, Ill, and another for a 30 
ton electric crane for the Everett, Mass., plant of the 
General Electric Co. The Castanea Paper Co., 200 Fifth 
avenue, New York City, has bought two 1%-ton electric 
cranes, with 45 and 47-foot spans, respectively, and four 
2-ton electric hoists, and Zinsser & Co., Hastings-on-the- 
Hudson, N. Y., a 1-ton electric crane, with 21-foot span, 


both orders going to the Shepard Electric Crane & 
Hoist Co., Montour Falls, N. Y. 
Current inquiries include a 10-ton electric crane, with 


5814-foot span, and a 5-ton electric crane, with 57'%4-foot. 
span, for the Harvey Co., Baltimore, and a 7%4-ton crane 
for the Ingersoll-Rand Co., Painters Post, N. Y. This 
latter company is aiso understood to be in the market 
for a 5-ton electric crane, with 50-foot span, and a 3-ton 
crane, with 40-foot span, for the Painters Post »plant. 
The Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co., 85 Clinton street, 
Brooklyn, now is inquiring for a 7'%-ton electric crane 
in addition to a 15-ton electric crane recently requested 
It is stated that the company will bring out an inquiry 
shortly for a large crane, possibly one of 110 tons 
capacity. J. S. Nicolson, 31 Pine street, New York City, 
is inquiring for a 5-ton electric crane for export. 
Specifications have been changed by the Newburgh 
Shipyards, Inc., Newburgh, N. Y., on the spans of: its 
two 5-ton electric cranes recently inquired for, the length 
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DELHI 


Steel that caimnot be hardened 


“Delhi” is a high silicon, chromium, alloy steel, 
intended to be used in soft condition. 

It is more rust resisting than any other metal 
yet produced. 

It will withstand completely, the action of 
atmospheric or salt water corrosion. _It is thoroughly 
resistant to the action of nitric acid, and is very 


DELHI highly resistant to the action of sulphuric acid and 


hydrochloric acid, and to all alkalies. 


RUSTLESS “Delhi” can be forged with ease; when an- 
nealed it can be very easily machined. It is highly 
STEEL resistant to scale formation when heated. 
The machined or polished surface of “Delhi” 
will remain in its bright condition indefinitely. 
There are a thousand immediate uses for 
“Delhi” Steel, a few of which are: Turbine Blades; 
Adding Machine Parts; Agricultural Machinery 
. Parts; Hardware; Gun Barrels; Shafting; Sewing 
CONSISTENTLY UNIFORM. = Machine Parts; Roofing; Guttering. 
Prompt shipments from warehouse stock . 
Watervliet, N. Y: Detroit, Mich.; Chicago, IIl.; 
Cambridge, Mass., handled through our Branch 


offices. 


Ludlum Steel Company 


General Office and Works 






ESTABLISHED 


WATERVLIET, N. Y. 


Branch Offices 
Chicago Cambridge, Mass. Detroit Buffalo New York City 
Cincinnati Cleveland Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
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now being 56% feet. The company has _ temporarily 
given up the purchase of a 10-ton electric crane. The 
Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass., is inquiring for a 
10-ton electric crane, with 44-foot span. The Harris 
Structural Steel Co., 480 Broadway, New York City, is 
in the market for a 30-ton electric crane, with 5-ton 
auxiliary. “It is reported also that the company is in- 
quiring for a 15-ton electric crane, with 75-foot span. 

Bids are being asked by Sanderson & Porter, 52 Wil- 
liams street, New York. City, on a 30-ton electric crane, 
with 42-foot span and 5-ton auxiliary, for installation in 
Ohio. The Merchant Shipbuilding Co., Chester, Pa., is 
inquiring for a 5-ton crane, with 58-foot span, and a 
7¥%-ton crane, with 83-foot span. Richard Airey, 233 
Broadway, New York City, is in the market for two 5- 
ton electric cranes, with 37-feot span, for shipment to 
Mexico. The Upson Co., Lockport, N. Y., is inquiring 
for a single 4-ton I-beam crane, with a span of 21 feet. 
W. Reed Williams, 160 Broadway, New York City, is 
asking bids on a 20-ton handpower crane, with 55-foot 
span, for export, and Dale Brewster, Lafayette street, 
New York City, a small jib crane. No action has as 
yet been taken by Jardine Mathison & Co., Ltd, New 
York City, on their inquiry for one 5-ton, one 3-ton and 
three 20-ton electric cranes for shipment to China. 

The crane itrade is manifesting considerable interest 
in the proposed waterfront improvement of the Lehigh 
Valley railroad in Jersey City, N. J. The initial unit 
calls for the construction of a 3000-foot pier, to be 
equipped . with modern material handling machinery. 
Upon completion, the terminal will cover 550 acres and 
will include several large piers, a number of warehouses, 
and an ore handling dock for the Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Inquiries Heavy; Orders Fairly Frequent 


oes April 27.—Inquiries from near and far 
continue to flow into the Cleveland machinery mar- 
ket and sellers report that they are closing on a pleasing 
number. Deliveries of new tools continue to be some- 
what hampered by the traffic situation, inability of manu- 
facturers to fill orders quickly, etc., all of which has 
given impetus to the movement of used machinery. 
Some of the latter is being delivered by truck and 
while dealers’ floor stocks fast are becoming depleted, 
several lots. were moved from local warehouses within 
the past week. Included among those who recently 
bought equipment in Cleveland are the Cleveland Twist 
Drill Co., two drill presses; the Van Dorn Electric Tool 
Co., the Accurate Machine Co., East 134th street and 
Coit road, the Efficient Vise & Wrench Co., and the 
Cleveland Automatic Machine Co., miscellaneous equip- 
ment; National Carbon Co., two Niagara presses; Martin 
Steel Products Co. Canton, O., one punch press; B. P. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O., one “4inch drill; and the 
Nickel Plate railroad, miscellaneous shop equipment. 

It is reported that the New York Central railroad’s 
budget for machine tool purchases has reached the treas- 
urer’s office and it is understood by dealers’ representa- 
tives that this means the issuance of a sizable list will 
follow shortly for Ashtabula, Collinwood and other shops. 
The Newburgh & South Shore railway is inquiring for 
a few small tools and the Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
railway, Akron, O., has issued a. smail list. 

Miscellaneous manufacturing enterprises are represented 
in the inquiries received by sellers. The Grant Motor 
Car Corp., Cleveland, still is negotiating for several toois 
for the plant of the H. J. Walker Co., which it now con- 
trols. The Dayton Toy & Specialty Co., Dayton, O., is 
said to be in the market for some metalworking equip- 
ment. The Detroit Carrier & Mfg. Co., Detroit, is en- 
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deavoripg to locate by wire, four No. 42 Toledo horning 
presses. The Boos Machine Co., St. Mary’s, O., wants 
a 42 or 44-inch vertical boring and turning mill in first 
class condition and modern in every respect. The Crom- 
well Steel Co., Lorain, O., wants an electrically driven 
4-foot heavy duty radial drill, 220 volt, direct current 
motor. .The W. S. Tyler Co., Cleveland, wants an 8 or 
10-foot power squaring shear for %-inch sheets. The 
Western Novelty & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, still is looking 
for a 14-inch lathe, a drill press and a 5 horsepower 
motor. The Regle Brass Co., Greenville, Mich., has not 
bought all of its equipment for its new plant and is 
seeking molding machines, air compressor, screw ma. 
chines and milling machines. The Detroit Tool Co., 
Detroit, will buy a few machine tools for a 2-story addi- 
tion. The Hanson Clutch & Machinery Co., Tiffin, O., 
which recently increased its capital from $60,000 to 
$300,000 will buy and install modern machine tools in 
a large addition now building. 

Inquirers located at a distance from Cleveland, who 
are communicating with sellers in this city, include the 
Antonio Olier Co. 180 Broadway, New York, which 
wants a 20-inch x 8-foot Leblond lathe; the Railway & 
Fower Equipment Co., Woolworth building, New York, 
one 42-inch Bullard vertical boring mill; the American 
Steam Gauge & Valve Mfg. Co., Boston, one No. 0 and 
one No. 00 Brown & Sharpe automatic screw machines; 
and the Alamio Iron Works, San Antonio, Tex., which 
is endeavoring to locate a 7% or 12-ton crane with 45 
cr 55-foot span. The Hydraulic Machinery Mfg. Co., 
Port Heches, Tex., wants machine tools and metal- 
working equipment. 

Detroit dealers and other sellers in that territory are 
interested in the prospective needs of the following com. 
panics in that city: The George A. Gloor Co., 851 Helen 
avenue, incorporated at $100,000 to manufacture tools, 
dies, etc.; E. A. Bowman, Inc., 49 Besedale court, organ. 
ized with $65,000 capital to manufacture auto parts; Rey 
Wheel Corp., care of Henri D. Rey, St. Denis hotel, 
formed with $1,000,000 capital to manufacture wheels, 
pulleys, etc.; Edwin F. Lyon Co., 14 to 18 Antoinette 
street, which, in order to increase production of springs, 
axle shafts, piston rings, etc., will build and equip a 2- 
story plant including a machine shop, to be completed 
in August; the Blodgett Engineering & Tool Co, which 
is to build a. 4-story plant and install modern equip- 
ment; the Detroit Pressed Steel Co., 1800 Mt. Elliott 
street, which will require presses, hammers, etc., for its 
new plant, 175 x 282 feet; the Continental Tool Works, 
and the Detroit Stoker Co., which have increased their 
respective capital stocks from $60,000 to $120,000 and 
from $100,000 to $200,000; and the Kalamazoo Spring & 
Axle Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., the iatter has been pur- 
chased by Christian Girl of Cleveland, who is to increase 
production of auto parts, specializing in springs. 

Other prospective purchasers of machine tools in 
Cleveland and elsewhere include: The Brown Carriage 
Co., Cincinnati, which has recently increased its capital 
from $45,000 to $150,000 for expansion purposes; the 
Olson Pneumatic Saw & Valve Co., Indianapolis, in- 
corporated by Richard D. Olson with $20,000 capital; the 
National Hoist & Conveyor Co., Toledo, O., organized 
with $50,000 capital; and the Triumph Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 
which will erect an addition. 


Transportation Difficulties Deter Tool Sales 


HICAGO, April 26.—Personal visits by buyers of 
machine tool equipment to showrooms of Chicago 
dealers are noticeably fewer at present. It is believed 
this has resulted from inability of dealers to ship equip- 
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“Smash!” 
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6 boa goes a board in that old plank floor and there goes 


the load. 
and load it again. 
repairs are made at once.” 


Do you recognize the situation, Mr. 
Superintendent? How many hours 
were lost; how much was production 
slowed up last year because of that 
same old plank floor? Did you ever 
figure it out? 


Put in a floor that’s economical from 
the start—a KREODONE Wood 
Block Floor. The life of any plank 
floor is easily estimated. It quickly 
decays. The age limit of a KREO- 
DONE Floor cannot be determined. 
no figures are available from which to 
make an estimate. All we know is that 


“Call three or four men to unload, lift the truck 
Also call a carpenter or two and see that 


KREODONE Floors laid almost 30 


years ago are still “‘going strong.”’ 


A KREODONE Floor is smooth, 
solid yet resilient, restful, and gives 
the perfect foothold which enables 
your man to conserve effort and pro- 
duce more, It issanitary, dust-proof, 
noiseless, level, warm in winter, cool 
in summer, economical—and perma- 
nent because it wears like steel. 


Consult our Engineers about your 
floors. No charge. Send for our 
Illustrated Catalog on KREODONE 
Wood Block Floors. 


Get the Genuine KREODONE Blocks. 
Watch that Spelling—It Means Service. 


Republic Creosoting Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago Berk Norf. 445 Ce -, Seattlh 
uffalo 222 Arid Sa = Bidg., Cleveland Masonic Temple, Mobile’ 
a 354 Real Extste Tract Bide. Philadelphia 211 Hammond Bldg., Detroit 
Boston 828 Plymouth Bidg., Minneapolis 735 M & M Bank Bidg., Milwaukee 
Minneapolis i Mobile Se a ttle Norfolk 


Say you saw if in Tue Iron Trave Review 
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ment promptly in the present condition of railroads 
smce buying of this nature usually is for prompt deliv- 


ery. Somewhat better transportation, however, is being . 


obtained and a number of railroads are willing ‘to accept 
machinery for shipment where previously they refused. 
Some machines have been sent out from Chicago by 
boat but it has been found in some instances that head- 
room between decks of steamers is not sufficient to allow 
heavy equipment to be sent in ithis way. 


No large inquiries are being entertained and aside 
from the Great Northern and Burlington roads, no rail- 
road lists are pending. The Santa Fe road is under- 
stood to be preparing a list for early issue. The Nash 
Motors Co. is buying additional equipment for its Mil- 
waukee plant, and already has part of its tool room in 
operation and probably will begin on production within 
a month. The building program for this plant probably 
will keep it in the market for production equipment over 
the next two or three years. . The Samson Tractor 
Works at Janesville, Wis., still is under the ban, and 
building operations are at a standstill, although it is 
telieved activity will be resumed early in the summer. 
Considerable more equipment is expected to come out 
at that time. An advance of 10 per cent in the price of 
milling machines will go into effect May 1. 


The American Car & Foundry Co. is preparing to 
build a large car building shop on a site recently bought 
in Chicago. The Haskell & Barker Car Co., Michigan 
City, Ind., is having plans prepared for a car wheel 
plant. The Craig Hunt Motors Co., Indianapolis, will 
build a plant for the manufacture of automobile engines. 


Crane Awards Numerous in Pitisburgh Territory 


ITTSBURGH,. April 27.—Considerable activity has 

marked the crane market here in the past week or 
10 days. While inquiries are much fewer than they have 
been, the lettings have been more numerous than in any 
ether similar period this year. The Ashtabula Steel Co., 
Ashtabula, ©., has placed one 30-ton, one 5-ten and 
two 10-ton cranes with the Cleveland Crane & Engi- 
neering Co., Wickliffe, O. The latter also has taken a 
5-ton crane for the East Pittsburgh works of ‘the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mig. Co. Three other 5-ton cranes 
for this company have been placed with the Milwaukee 
Electric Crane & Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. The Standard 
Seamless Tube Co., Pittsburgh, has placed a_ 10-ton, 
77-foot magnet crane; the Keystone Bronze Co., Pitts- 
burgh, two 10-ton cranes; the National Tube Co., five 
special cranes for its Lorain, O., works, these orders al\ 
going to a large eastern Ohio maker. The Forged Steel 
Wheel Co., Butler, Pa., has awarded a 20-ton crane to 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., while the Whiting 
Foundry Equipment Co., Harvey, Ill, has secured the 
order for a 5-ton bucket crane and a 10-ton hardpower 
crane for the new by-product plant under construction 
by the Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, for the Peoples Gas 
Co., Chicago. Four 5-ton, 100-foot cranes have been 
placed with the Milwavkee Electric Crane & Mfg. Co. 
by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., for its Kokomo, Ind., 
plant. The Pittsburgh Valve, Foundry & Construction 
Co. has ordered a 5-ton Shaw wall crane. The United 
Engineering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, has placed four 
cranes for its Canton, O., works with the Alliance Ma- 
chine Co., Alliance, O. These are the main foundry 
crane, which is a 50-ton, with 10-ton auxiliary, a 20-ton 
furnace leanto crane and 5-ton auxiliary, a 15-ton yard 
crane and a 5-ton shop crane. 
Other recent awards include one for the New Kensing- 
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ten, Pa.,.works of the Aluminum Co. of America, which 
was placed with Northern Engineering Works, Detroit: 
that company also has placed a 5-ton handpower crane 
ior its South American works with the Whiting Foundry 
Equipment Co. It is expected that six cranes for the 
new tank car works of the Cambria Steel Co., Johns. 
town, Pa., will be let this week. Bids against these 
cranes are in ‘the hands of the officials of the company at 
Philadelphia. Conditions with cranemakers vary as to 
deliveries, some being able to make shipments as prompt 
ly as 60 days, while others are naming four months 
Most makers are finding it hard to secure large stee! 
shapes at present owing to the transportation situation 
and in some instances work in process is retarded by 
this condition. 


Nothing yet has developed in connection with United 
States Steel Corp.’s plant extensions and improvements. 
"usiness in machine tools is steady, with much difficulty 
being experienced in securing early delivery of motor 
drive tools because of a marked shortage of small motors 


Canadian Dealers Sell Everything Available 


ORONTO, Ont., April 26—Machinery and tools ar: 

selling in good volume in the Canadian market 
Small tools appear to be having the greatest run, and 
many smaller companies are buying in larger quantities, 
being anxious to protect themselves as to delivery and 
against higher prices. The demand for heavy equipment 
also is brisk, especially in regard to power plant require. 
ments, for which equipment a number of companies are 
now making known their needs. Secondhand and rebuilt 
tools and machinery continue to sell freely and dealers 
are disposing of what they have on hand with little 
effort. 

The Novia Scotia Power Commission, Halifax, N. S$ 
k. H. Smith, engineer in charge; C. H. & P. H. Mitchell, 
Toronto, Ont., consulting engineers, has been author 
ized to. proceed with the construction of an 8000 horse 
rower unit at Margarets bay, N. S., for which equipment 
will be purchased. The Dominion government harbor 
commissioners shortly will call for bids for electrical 
equipment for power house and cold storage plant 1 
Montreal, Que. Bids are being received by J. E. Brown, 
general manager, Ottawa Hydro Electric Commission, 
75 Leurier avenue West, Ottawa, Ont., for electrical sup- 
plies and transformers. R. S. Kelsch, Power building, 
Montreal, Que., is in the market for a new or second- 
hand clip ring or synchronous motor, capacity 350 to 
400 horsepower, for 2200 volt, 60-cycle, 3-phase service. 
speed 450 to 514 revolutions per minute, to have three 
bearings suitable to ‘take 44-inch pulley. 


The Crown Electric Mfg. Co., 17 Pear street, Brani- 
ferd, Ont., is erecting electric fixture factory addition 
and will install machinery. The Hayward Lumber Co., 
11904 Seventy-third street, Edmonton, Alta., is receiv- 
ing bids for erection of power plant. The Committee 
on Fire, Light, Heat & Water, Winnipeg, Man., is re- 
ceiving bids until May 3, for supply of cast iron pipe 
and specials, cast iron transformer rails and accessories 
for the extension ‘to power house at Point du Bois, Man 
The Guarantee Motor Co., Hamilton, Ont., is in the 
market for an electric portable drill, to operate on 235- 
cycle, 110 volts. The Oakville Basket & Veneer Co., 
Oakville, Ont., is in the market for a 125 horsepower 
boiler; one 100 horsepower boiler; one 100 horsepower 
engine, slow speed; one hot water pump, also a time 
clock. R. J. Brett, Brampton, Ont., is in the marker 
for a grain grinder, ball beating preferred. 
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PROMET 


Before Heat-Treatment 


PROMET 


After Heat-Treatment 


Carries a load of 9700 

pounds per square inch 

without distortion. 

Wipes at 590 deg. F. 

Melts at 600 deg. F. 

(Tests and photographs by: 
James H. Herron Co., 
Consulting Engineers, 

Cleveland, O.) 
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PROM 


THE HEAT TREATED BEARING METAL 
the American Crucible Products Company 
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' The Result of Heat-Treatment 


EAT-TREATMENT completely 

changes the structure and proper- 
ties of the PROMET alloy. Before 
heat-treatment, it is an ordinary good 
bearing metal. After heat-treatment, 
it possesses many times the heating 
qualities of any tin base babbitt, an 
many times the lubricating qualities 
of any lead base babbitt. 


In a world’s record rolling mill, 
PROMET is giving more than ten 
times the service of the best metal 
previously obtainable. In the steam 
turbines of one of the largest electric 
power companies, PROMET is givin 
more than twelve times the service o 
the highest grade babbitt. 


In every kind of machinery 
PROMET invariably gives from six 
to ten times the service of any other 
metal. 


The properties of PROMET are 
not affected by heat, time, conditions 
of storage, careless pouring, or any 
number of repourings. It cannot cut 
or stick to the shaft. 


Write us fully and we guarantee 
to reduce your bearing costs. 


“The PROMET Book” will bring 
you up-to-date on bearings. Write 
for it today. 











Elyria, Ohio. 
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Construction and Equipment 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 


from the Field of Industry 
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Among New England Plants 


BIDDEFORD, ME.—The Solder Improved Stove Co. 
recently was incorporated with a capital of $500,000, 


by George B. Goodwin, James H. Fenderson and , 


John A. Snow. 


PORTLAND, ME.—The Equipment Corp. has been 
incorporated to build railway cars, etc., with a capital 
of $330,000, by R. I. Johnson, H. I. Smith and 
others. 


PORTLAND, ME.—The New City Car Co. has been 
incorporated to build and rebuild railway cars, etc., 
with a capital of $440,000, by R. I. Johnson, H. L 
Smith and A. B. Farnham. 


DERBY LINE, VT.—The Union Twist Drill Co., 
Athol, Mass., has let contracts for a 3-story, 63 x 
175-foot plant, a l-story, 50 x 165-foot stock and 
hardening shop and a 3-story, 20 x 60-foot addition, 
to cost $300,000, at the plant of Butterfield & Co., 
Inc., which it has taken over. 


POULTNEY, VT.—The plant of the Ruggles Ma- 
chine Co. recently was damaged by fire. The loss was 
estimated at $50,000. 


BOSTON.—The Service Electric Mfg. & Supply Co. 
has been incorporated to make eectrical supplies with 
a capital of $50,000, by John J. Donovan, James E. 
Cussen and Thomas J. Carney, Medford, Mass. 


HAVERHILL, MASS.-—The Moore-Tucker Co. has 
been incorporated to make electrical heating appli- 
ances with a capital of $10,000, by E. R. Tucker 
E. L. Moore and F. H. Tilton. 


PALMER, MASS.—The plant 
Foundry & Machine (Co., was damaged by fire 
138. 


SOUTH HANOVER, MASS.—The plant of the 
R. €. Waterman Co., manufacturer of tacks, was dam- 
aged by fire recently. The loss was estimated at 
$50,000. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The Chapman Valve Co 
plans a plant, i-story, 160 x 200 feet. 


WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS.—The West Bridge- 
water Foundry has been incorporated with a capital of 
$10,000, by Cecil E. Whitney, Newton, Mass.; Abram 
Berkowitz, Boston, and John F. Rollins, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


WOLLASTON, . MASS.—The Howard Chemical Co. 
will erect a 3-story and basement factory and power 
house. 


PAWTUCKET, R. 1—The Phillips Insulated Wire 
Co. has let a contract for an addition to its plant, 
l-etory, 45 x 81 feet. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The Wolk Jewelry Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000, by 
Simon Wolk, Eli Wolk and Victor H. Torlin. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The Narragansett Electric 
Lighting Co. plans office buildings, service plant, 
storehouse and garage. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The Rhode Island Knife Co. 
has been incorporated to make cutlery, etc., with s 
capital of $50,000, by Antonio Girardi, George A. 
Peloso and John J. Rosenfeld. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Leonard Die-Head Co., 
Inc., has been incorporated to make die-heads, chasers. 
etce., with $50,000 capital by H. T. Leavenworth, 


of the Palmer 
Apri) 


J. B. Dillon and G. L. Dillon, both of Shelton, 
Conn. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Eastern Malleable Iron 
Co., 719 South avenue, has plans for a foundry, 68 x 
179 feet, to cost $20,000. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—The Spencer Turbine Co. has 
let the contract for a l-story, 60 x 120-foot fac- 
tory. A larger factory building is also contem- 
plated. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—The Phoenix Patten & Model 
Mfg. Co, has been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
by G. H. Newman, J. J. O'Connor, Bloomfield, Conn., 
and F. H. Allen, East Windsor, Conn. 

MERIDEN, CONN.—The Colonial Art Glass Co. has 
purchased a plant for a foundry department. 

MERIDEN, CONN.—C. N. Flagg, Inc., 27 State 
street, manufacturer of steam heating equipment, plans 
a plant, 40 x 120 feet, to cost $35,000. 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—The Skinner Chuck Co. 
will erect a 20 x 55-foot factory add:tion. 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—The Vogel-Forsberg Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated to make dies, tools, etc., 


with $50,000 capital by P. H. Vogel, G. A. Forsberg 
and G. A. Vogel. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The New Haven Steel & 
Iron Co. will erect a l-story, 50 x 100-foot office 
and warehouse. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The United Dluminating Co., 
Grand avenue, has had plans prepared for a plant 
addition to cost $50,000, 

NEW LONDON, CONN.—The New Metal Tool Steel 
Co., 185 Thames street, recently was organized by 
A. C. Bellefleur and others. 

PORTLAND, CONN.—Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Inc., 
Middletown, Conn., maker of marine hardware, has 
purchased 25 acres bere, on a portion of which it 
will erect a foundry. 


STRATFORD, CONN.—The Stratford Body Co. plans 


a power plant. 
TORRINGTON, CONN.—The Excelsior Needle Co. 
has let the contract for a brick, 2-story, 27 x 42- 


foot and a l-story, 25 x 49-foot factory additions. 

WETHERSFIELD, CONN.—The Hartford Iron Works, 
East Hartford, Conn., has purchased 39 acres and 
will ereet a plant. 





North Atlantic States 








BROOKLYN, N. Y¥.—The Hudson Brass Works, 16 
Nassau street, has awarded a contract for a 1-story 
plant, 100 x 300 feet, to cost $65,000. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Nicholas Luckner Iron 
Works has been’ incorporated with a capital of $15,- 
600, by T. and H. Luckner and A. M. Hardes, 145 
Nassau street. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Republic Pipe & Iron 
Corp. reeently was incorporated with a capital of 
$25,000, by M. Solomon, T. Didonna and 8. J. 
Cutler, 1804 Avenue K. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Thresher Mfg. Co., elec- 
trical appliances, has been incorporated with a 
capital of $250,000, by G. C. Evans, W. K. and 
J. D. Smith, 25 Claremont avenue. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Hygrade Machine Products 
Mfg. Co. has been incorporated with $30,000 capital, 
by H. J. Schlesinger, F. H. Juditch and A. Pisciotto, 
146 Snedeker aventie, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BUFFALO.—The American Radiation Co., 1807 Elm- 
wood avenue, has plans for a foundry, 116 x 200 
feet, to cost about $50,000. 

BUFFALO.—The Metal Goods Corp. has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $43,000, by G. G. Smith, 
R. C. Taylor and F. A. Oger. 

CANASTOTA, N. Y.—The Die Molding Production 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital of $12,000, 
by D. H. and W. F. Dew and J. B. Holden. 

ELMIRA HEIGHTS, N. Y.—The Chemung Valley 
Steel Co. has been incorporated with $250,000 capi- 
tal, by L. A. Anderson, C. H. Topping and A. W. 
Palmer, 27 Cedar street. 
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LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.—Frederick A. Sond- 


heimer, 138 Temple street, factory equipment, has 
plans for a 2-story plant, 40 x 100 feet, to cost 
about $45,000. 


MT. VERNON, N. Y.—The Peyser-Hansen Machine 
Co. has been incorporated with $75,000 capital, by 
J. and H. B. Peyser and R. C. Hansen. 

NEW YORK.—Work has been started by the Lehigh 
Valley railroad on a terminal im Jersey City, N. J. 

NEW YORK.—The estate of Il. A. Cram, 503 Fifth 
avenue, plans a machine shop, 30 x 60 feet, at a 
cost of $7000. 

NEW YORK.—The Agricultural Equipment Corp. 
has been incorporated with $5000 capital, by C. G. 
Wirt, L. A. Alger and C. Lansing, 106 West Forty- 
seventh street. 

NEW YORK.—Bibbins-Fillette has been incorporated 
to make marine compasses with $10,000 capital, by 
T. G. and M A. Fillette, 185 West Forty-seventh 
street, and R. E. Bibbins. 


NEW YORK.—The Harvard Auto Body Co. recently 
was incorporated with a capital of $10,000, by A. 
C. and A. P. Smith and A. L. Kaufman, 233 
Broadway. 

NEW YORK.—The Republic Machine & Motor 
Co. recently was incorporated with a capital of 
$6000, by I. M. Sakin, G. Ollendorf and J. Newman, 
23 East Fifteenth street. 

NEW YORK.—The Baker-Perkins Mfg. Corp. has 
been incorporated with a capital of $850,000, by 
8. B. Howard, G. V. Reilly and A. R. Meyers, 65 

(Continued on Page 1296) 
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‘T ‘HE dependability back of these 
steel fingers, when they tear their 


load from Mother Earth, is backed 
by Farrell-Cheek achievement. 


Castings thatfunction perfectly under 
the hardest wear and tear have a very 
forcible appeal to the buyer. 

Specify Farrell-Cheek Steel Castings 


on your next order. 


Farrell-Cheek Steel , 
Foundry Co. | _* 
“Makers of Steel Castings that are a litile 


better than the next best.” 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected to Tuesday Noon 
Steel Works Scrap 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 
$25. 
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LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Pittsburgh, billet and bloom crops. $30. 
Chicago, billet and bloom crops... 2 
Rastern Penn. (guaranteed)...... 
Buffalo ..... bavdedbes saneat sin 

SHOVELING STEEL 
eee ee$28. 


S2. 8883 8822232288: 


3s 
S 
ss 
8S $3 
Ss 


KNUCKLES, COUPLERS AND SPRINGS 

+ seeeeee $26.00 to 26.50 
Chicago ....eecsseeees seceeeees 26.00 to 26.50 
eeccces teeceeecceeece 25.00 to 25.50 


BALED SHEETS 


eee eee eee eee es) 


33 


2 
Sess seessssts 


eee eee eee eee eee) 


S233 


Pee eee ee ee eee eee eee) 


>: Racdakdecianess 
New York, No. 1 (dealers) 
Boston (dealers) 


23 222 


SReShSSSRSSSE 
ssssesezseese 





=) 
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WROUGHT PIPE 
tern Pennsylvania 
te Ditto cee ndeene ces 21.00 to 

New York (dealers)............. 21.50 to 
Boston (dealers) ............ «++ 19.00 to 


$338 stsssssesss 











Gross 
YARD WROUGHT 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 1...... $29.00 to 30.00 
CITY WROUGHT 
New York, long (dealers)........ $26.00 to 27.00 
BUSHELING 
Chicago, No. 1 | ‘ 
Chicago, No. 2 f d 
Cleveland, No t t 
Cleveland, No. 3. . 
St. Louis, No. : .00 
Buffalo, No. .00 to 21.00 
Cincinnati, No. .50 to 21.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 1...... 19.00 to 20.00 
MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 
Dn cdaschavsbacccedecet $16.00 to 16.50 
DT Miedvne ce ducts boc veckeee 14.60 to 15.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 19.00 te 20.00 
Cleveland 14.50 to 15.00 
Buffalo 16.50 to 17.00 
New York 16.00 to 16.50 
Dn UsiyGs ¢ vecechitateeden 15.00 to 15.50 
Dt duuiessuanchscageeess oe 11.50 to 12.00 
tn (iit. . cen se hakkeb tame 14.00 to 14.50 
DT. tach cacadéess 040 eee 12.00 to 13.00 
EE Tulle: dine stedeeeceesceidh 16.00 to 16.50 
See GENO scvcccecesnaece 15.00 te 16.00 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
ED cess seneabaubdeh tesa $19.50 to 20.00 
ES ee ee ee eee 15.00 to 15.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 20.00 to 21.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania (chemical)... 24.00 te 25.00 
Cleveland .00 te 17.50 
St. Louis .00 to 16.50 
Detroit .50 to 17.00 
Buffalo -00 to 18.00 
New York (dealers’ price) .00 to 17.50 
Cincinnati .00 to 16.00 
B .00 to 13.00 
Vall 18.75 to 19.00 
Boston (dealers) 15.00 to 16.00 
MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
(For blast furnace use) 

Eastern Pennsylvania ........... $17.50 to 18.50 
See “GUE ddadeaere c¢kces 14.00 to 15.00 
IRON AXLES 

a $45.00 to 46.00 

New York (dealers) ,.......00. + 46.00 to 47.00 
DT MAME awdub geet bocce occeee 44.50 to 45.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ -+ 45.00 to 46.00 
DT “necbnhesednae SsCccembeos 41.00 to 42.00 
Pn p»MiMincesesessccebooe 42.50 to 43.00 
iD. a6' Cb ekgbds de ee poses ec 43.00 to 43.50 
DT hsneseb sce ctheshes edd 40.00 
DT. sendssanbtndabs eines 36.00 to 37.00 
ED nnn wtpe eto oth > 29.00 to 30.00 





Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 30.00 to 31.00 
FORGE FLASHINGS 
CO. SD © acawbocascccécs $17.25 to 17.50 
GN MEE ocanbcdoovdcccese 19.50 to 20.00 
Pt ME Fo cccksacesdees 18.25 to 18.50 
ee seca leedvedee o 15.00 to 16.00 
FORGE SCRAP 
DED actgueadiunhGba de ocbbe $27.50 to 28.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No, 1...... 19.00 to 19.50 
Snvesadsdgusdocecoceoce 14.50 to 15.00 
ARCH BARS AND TRANSOM 
TD. van tanece eb dens + b.eeil $35.50 te 36.00 
DE avcteceesnceessetesee 34.50 to 35.00 
ANGLE BARS—IRON 
DE cbeconceseck shes suetdene $35.50 to 36.00 
DPE: canescocdecanatnndeie 33.00 to 33.50 


AXLE TURNINGS 


DGD - ¢etendueendeesencées $21.50 to 22.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 21.00 to 22.00 
Boston (dealers) .......eseeeee. 16.50 to 17.50 
Th. BAUER ‘a cntdddosccssccoagen + 16.50 to 17.00 





Tons Delivered to Consumer 
Dt) ahdveshetecesecsapad de $16.50 ta 17.00 
DEED “00006 Seeccsvenesecces 20.00 to 20.50 
DD ake. sageeeediaknetbs 20.00 to 21.00 
GED cde nccongeusdadeoosises 20.50 to 21.00 

STEEL CAR AXLES 
PD «cada ctlbes butauectend $35.00 to 36.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania .........-- 35.00 to 36.00 
PE Dchupabdsesen sed escent 33.00 to 34.00 
Dn tint chulaccetevesehee 36.00 to 36.50 
DED: pecckee venercenocceses 40.00 
Dh Web ane ededeeccoceeseres 37.50 to 38.00 
New York (dealers)...........+. 39.00 to 40.00 
DE heehévesoesetéesesse 30.00 to 31.00 
Boston (dealers)  .....ceeeene 32.00 to 33.00 
DOE etc cece cecsucceccetoces 32.50 to 33.00 
SHAFTING 
Easter Pennsylvania ........... $35.00 to 37.00 
>, DE | vcenesencndaesece see 33.50 to 34.00 
New York (dealers) ......csee0- 31.00 to 32.00 
GREMNED cccucésecnseenccbecovecs 36.50 to 37.00 
Iron Foundry Scrap 
CAR WHEELS 
er ae $39.00 to 40.00 
oo a a eee 26.00 te 26.50 
CREIGE, TER sc cccccccccdgmeceece 38.50 to 39.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, iron........ 39.00 to 41.00 
De MOD sessbcadseseonens 33.50 to 34.50 
Bt. Louis, $90... cccccccssssece 35.50 te 36.00 
Dn MD. sevececccoeccesees 41.00 to 42.00 
Birmingham, fron .........+s+. 28.00 to 30.00 
Birmingham, tram car........... 29.00 to 30.00 
Boston( consumers) ..........- 39.00 to 40.00 
GE 5 cob cevcehoadcocccece 30.00 to 31.00 
Hew Wen, BeBe cocccccccccccce 36.00 to 37.00 
Dy ss.idusctaseuanedassbece 33.00 to 34.00 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Pittsburgh, cupola ......seeee. $39.00 to 40.00 
BITTE PO 42.50 to 43.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, 38.00 to 40.00 
Cleveland, cupola ..........se+5 39.00 to 40.00 
New York, cupola (dealers)...... 38.00 te 39.00 
Cincinnati, No. 1, , cupe 
GED. socccecnce seugebbarecte 34.00 to 35.00 
DI. ceptesbese oaeee taremuia 32.00 to 33.00 
Birmingham, cupola ............ 29.00 to 30.00 
St. Louis, railroad.............. 39.00 to 39.50 
St. Louis, agricultural........... 38.00 to 38.50 
DED sthespastecaoeheoesesas 27.00 to 38.00 
Boston (consumers) ............ 42.00 to 44.00 
WEE Sec cbUeecccéccedceceees 38.00 to 39.00 
HEAVY CAST 
New York (dealers) .........+.- $35.50 to 36.50 
DEED onetbocsseteccoscecectes 27.00 to 28.00 
DD © bon ceeseecceedocceed 31.00 to 32.00 
PD © nebenéesésoogedsecees 28.00 to 28.50 
Boston (consumers) ........+0+. 38.00 to 39.00 
MALLEABLE 
Pittsburgh, railroad ............ $30.00 to 31.00 
Pittsburgh, agricultural ......... 27.00 to 28.00 
Cifeage, rallvend. ...cccccccccces 30.00 te 30.50 
Chicago, agricultural ............ 30.00 te 30.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad..... 28.00 to 29.00 
Cleveland railroad .........ss.. 31.50 to 32.00 
Cleveland, agricultural .......... 26.50 to 27.00 
i i Ms oo cesecceeoes 27.00 to 27.50 
St. Louis, agricultural........... 27.00 to 27.50 
Cincinnati, railroad ...essees++ss 29 
Cincinnati, agricultural ........+.. 28.00 to 29.00 
OEE, COE ccccceccesioces 27.50 to 28.50 
Be “ancccésscecdsccceséste $1.00 to 32.00 
Miscellaneous Scrap 
REROLLING RAILS 
5 feet and over 
Pittsburgh district ............. $32.00 to 33.00 
0 32.00 to 32.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 31.00 to 33.00 
DT. cacccee Ghent s octets 31.00 to 31.50 
a Se «5 ventas s oneedeees 31.50 to 32.00 
Dn «- odies coneeeee ee ae 31.00 to 32.00 
Boston (dealers) .......0sseee0. 80.00 to 30.50 
ES Cos ccccasVennbnsenqedas 28.00 to 29.00 
LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
SED. oeeebdeseesctadac cooed 27.50 to 28.00 
oe Ge awosscbvechaseuctiecs< 25.50 to 26.00 
BOILER PUNCHINGS 
GROMER. cc ecedeoceccccoevoceseee 27.00 to 27.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 29.00 to 31.00 
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(Continued from Page 1292) 
Cedar street, to manufacture stoves and baking ma- 
chines. 


NEW YORK.—The Hillebrandt Steamship Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital of $200,000, by T. 
G. Lew, G. Kimball and 0. A. Lawrence, 2474 
Marion avenue. 

NEW YORK.—The T. L. Transmission Corp. has 
been incorporated with a capital of $100,000, by 
¥. C. Thorne, T. A. E. Lake and F. A. Klein, 25 
Broad street. 

NEW YORK.—Carlton, Young & Catlin, rubber, 
iron and steel products, has been incorporated with 
a capital of $15,000, by W. H. Young, H. Carlton 
and G. L. Catlin, 1 Liberty street. 


NEW YORK.—The Hudson Machinery Corp. recently 
was incorporated with a capital of $50,000, by A. P. 
Anderson, G. F. Losche and E. B. Hallett, 34 Nassau 
street. 


NEW YORK.—The Daly Steel Products Corp. has 
been incorporated with a capital of $40,000, by 
M. Altschuler, H. M. Schaap and M. M. Goldschmidt, 
299 Broadway. 


PHOENIX, N. Y.—The Phoenix Iron & Foundry 
Co. recently was incorporated with 4 capital of 
$25,000, by W. A. Markwick, F. D. McCuen and 
J. Burns, Syracuse, N. Y. 


UTICA, N. Y¥.—The Utica Compressor Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital of $30,000, by & B. 
Hemstrought, F. E. Beck and C. A. Schmidt. 


WATERTOWN, N. Y.—The Bagley & Sewall Co., 
pumping machinery, has awarded a contract for a 
l-story plant addition, 130 x. 200 feet, to cost 
about $70,000. 

MARCUS HOOK, PA.—A 3-story boiler plant, 53 x 
108 feet, will be erected by the Viscose Co. 

NORRISTOWN, PA.—The Harrison Safety Boiler 
Works plans an addition to its foundry, 25 x 48 
feet, to cost $5000 

PHILADELPHIA.—-The Hess-Bright 
build a forge shop addition. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Abrasive Co. plans a power 
plant, 1-story, 40 x 80 feet, to cost $20,000. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Plans are being prepared by the 
Commercial Trunk Co. for two factory buildings, 40 x 
100 and 150 x 400 feet. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The boiler plant of the Keystone 


Mfg. Co. will 


Woodenware Co. recently was damaged by fire. The 
loss was estimated at $50,000. 
PHELADELPHIA.—The Ford & Kendig Co., 1428 


Callowhill street, manufacturer of pipes and tubing, 
has plans for a 2-story building, 100 x 270 feet, to 
cost $30,000. 

PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA.—The Independent Foundry & 
Machine Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $25,000, by G. Frank Porter and others. 

WAYNESBORO, PA.—The Victor Tool Co. 
l-story plant adddition, 60 x 125 feet. 

ELIZABETH, N. J.—The American Marine Equip- 
ment Co., 1064 East Grand street, plans a shop, 
l-story, 45 x 100 feet, at a cost of $25,000. 

HARRISON, N. J.—The Amreican Tube & Bending 
Co., 17 Paterson street, has been incorporated with 
$100,000 capital, by Pater Macklewiez and others. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—The Boat Repairing Corp. 
has plans for five shop buildings. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The H. E. Smith, 5 Oliver street, 
has acqu'red property on which it plans a plant, 
100 x 100 feet. 

NEWARK, N. 
Works, 11 Sixteenth avenue, 
M'chael Silverman and others. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Elizabeth Foundry Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital of $200,000, by 
Geo:ge W. W. Porter, Gustave Haussling and Alfred 
W. Cooper. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Union Chain Co. has been 
ivcorporated with a capital of $50,000 to manufacture 
chain. Joseph W. Rosenbaum, Carl A. Fingler and 
Julius E. Flink are the incorporators. 


plans a 


J.—The Superior Auto Radiator 
has been organized by 
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N. J.—Continental Smelting & Refining 
incorporated with $256,000 capital to 
inelude 


NEWARK, 
has been 


refine precious metals. The incorporators 
Edward H. Beck and Conrad 8. Torresson. 
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BALTIMORE.—The Maryland Metal Crosstie Co., 
Munsey building, is reported planning to establish 
several plants to be devoted to the manufacture of 
metal crossties. 





BARTON, 
conveyors, hoists, 
2-story machine shop, 
$50,000. 

FOND DU LAC, WIS.—The E. W. Clark Motor Co. 
is starting work on a l-story addition, 55 x 120 
feet. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Evinrude Motor Co., 279 Walker 
street, has started construction of a new plant. 

MILWAUKEE.—The All Tite Chain Co. plans a 
plant, l-story, 40 x 120 feet, to cost $15,000. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. is 
pushing work on its new gray iron foundry, 135 3 
550 feet. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Chevrolet Motor Co. has pur- 
chased a site, 65 x 165 feet, for its new head- 
quarters building. It will cost about $140,000. 

MILWAUKEE.—The National Brake & Electric Co. 
has awarded contracts for alterations and additions to 
its foundry, to cost $175,000. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Manufacturers Hardware Corp., 
491 Broadway, has purchased a site and will build a 
machine shop costing about $25,000. 

MILWAUKEE.—-The Acme Motor Parts Corp., 355 
East Water street, has increased its capital from 
$50,000 to $100,000 and will enlarge its plant. 


WIS.—The Woodford Engineering Co., 


has broken ground for a 
to cost about 


ete., 
44 x 120 feet, 


DETROIT.—Swedish Crucible Steel Co. plans a 
4-story factory addition. 
DETROIT.—Jefferson Forge Products Co. plans an 


addition. 


DETROIT.—A. J. Detlof® Co. 
pared for a foundry addition. 

DETROIT.—E. A. Nelson 
issuing $1,320,000 of new 
for factory expansion. James M. Hibbard is president. 

DETROIT.—Charlevois Machine & Tool Co. has 
been incorporated with $20,000 capital, by Edward J. 
Finkbeiner, 958 Helen avenue, and others. 

DETROAT.—Peacock Radiator Guard Co. has been 
chartered with $10,000 cajfital, by Edward J. Curran, 
282 Park boulevard, and others to manufacture auto- 
mobile parts. 

DETROIT.—Curran Radiator Co. has been incorpo- 
rated with $25,000 capital, by Edward T. Curran. 
282 Park boulevard, and others to the manufacture of 
automobile radiators. 

DETROIT.—Continental Piston Corp. has been char- 
tered with $100,000 capital by William K. Cochran, 
511 Moffat building, and others, to manufacture auto- 
mobile parts. 

DETROIT.—£. A. Bowman, Inc., has been char- 
tered with $65,000 capital by Edward A. Bowman, 
49 Rosedale court, and others to manufacture qutto- 
mebile parts. 

CHICAGO.—The Elgin Motor Car Co. has plans for 
a 2-story building to cost $100,000. 

CHICAGO.—The Flexible Steel Lacing (Co., 522 
South Clinton street, has a permit to erect a factory 
building at a cost of $175,000. 

CHICAGO.—The Union Railroad Equipment Co., 332 
South Michigan avenue, plans a foundry, 70 x 120 
feet, at a cost of $125,000. 

CHICAGO.—The Elliot Foundry Co., 139 North 
Clark street, contemplates a foundry at a cost of 
$30,000. 

CHICAGO.—The 8. 8. Ball Bearing Mfg. Co., 2948 
West Van Buren street, will build a factory 56 x 
103 feet. 


is having plans pre- 


Automobile Co., is 
stock to provide funds 


Central States Activity 





CHICAGO.—Chalmers & Williams, 72 West Adams 
street, manufacturer of mine equipment and elevator 
buckets, will build a foundry at a cost of $300,000. 

CHICAGO.—The Lehigh Portland Cement Co. is 
expected to start work soon on a power house, 60 5 
140 feet. ‘ : 

CHICAGO.—The Monighan Machine Co., 2016 Car- 
roll avenue, has a permit to erect a machine shop at 
a cost of $80,000. 

CHICAGO.—The Jackson Auto Radiator Co. is taking 
bids for remodeling a 3-story plant, 50 x 100 feet, 
at a cost of $15,000. 

CHICAGO.—George Ecker will build a 2 story auto- 
mobile machine shop at 144 West Van Buren street, 
costing $78,000. 

BLUFFTON, IND.—The Poplar Grove Light & Power 
Co. has been incorporated with $30,000 capital, by 
C. H. Buckles and others. 

CARLISLE, IND.—The Whipps Mfg. Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000, by James 
Whipps, Charles L. Whalen and J. C. Fairhurst, te 
manufacture farm implements. 


EVANSVILLE, IND.—The Berry Mfg. Co. has beep 
incorporated with a capital of $500,000 to manufac- 
ture measuring devices, by William P. Walsh, W. J. 


Rodgers and Edward E. 
HAMMOND, IND 


Meyer 
The Illinois Car & Mfg. Co. has 


had plans drawn for a plant to cost $100,000. 
INDIANAPOLIS.—The International Machine Tool 
Co. plans a plant addition, 1l-story, 25 x 100 feet. 
INDIANAPOLIS.—The Hunter Dry Kiln Co., 2609 
Cornell avenue, has plans for a building 1-story, 
50 x 80 feet, to cost $10,000 
INDIANAPOLIS.-The (Cra'g Hunt Motors Co., 9 
North Illinois street, will build a plant for the 


manufacture of automobile motors, costing $300,000. 


MICHIGAN CITY, IND.—The Haskell & Barker Car 
Co, will build a car wheel plant in Michigan City. 
MUNCIE, IND.—The Indiana Metal Products Co., 


capitalized at $25,000, has been chartered to 
facture metal products by E. L. Yeo 


manu- 
Harry Yeo and 


E. G. Jarrell. 

NEW ALBANY, IND.—The Ledhercamp Mfg. Co., 
capitalized at $10,000, has been chartered to manu- 
facture steel novelties by F. A. Ledward, C. T. 
Hertzsch, and 8. D. Camper. 

TERRE HAUTE, IND.—The Standard Malleable 
Casting Co. is having plans prepared for an an- 


nealing room, 100 x 145 feet 


ARCANUM, 0.—The Quick Change Chuck Mfg. Co. 


has been incorporated with a capital of $500,000, 

by E. 0. Weisenbarger, P. D. Waugh, C. V. Mar- 

tin, W. D. Iddings and W. J. Dull. 
CINCINNATI.—The Williamson Heater (Co. plans 


two warehouse buildings, 64 x 
$100,000. 

CLEVELAND.—The Cleveland Safe & Lock Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of $107,500, by 
C. E. Lewis, G. E. Gallaway and others. 

CLEVELAND.—The Young & Son Pattern Co. re- 
cently was incorporated with a capital stock of 
$25,000, by J. H. Watson Jr, M. C. Myers and 
others. 

CLEVELAND.—The Blue Dragon Heater Co. recently 
was incorporated with $50,000 capital, by L. Eng- 
lander, A. H. Brainard, E. M. Day, C. Dautel and 
D. A. Christopher. 

CLEVELAND.—The Aetna Brass Mfg. Co. 

(Concluded on Page 1300) 


180 feet, at a cost of 


recently 
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sven <> CASTINGS 


The Sivyer Service of providing Electric 
Steel Castings has for its objects the de- 
crease of machining costs and the 
increase of wearing -quality and life. 
Both are attained by methods which 
result from long experience and begin 
with the design of the casting itself. 
When we find that a casting we are 
asked to furnish is of a design not 
consistent wi.h good foundry practice, 
we study its function in the completed 
unit and offer the necessary suggestions 
to make it a really practicable casting 
job without affecting in any w vy its func- 


tien and efficiency. 


Secondly: Sivyer Service analyzes the 
functions of the casting and specifies 
the proper composition steel for the 
job; long experience with carbon and 
alloy steels has enabled us to reduce 
costs and increase quality remarkably 
for many different industries. 


Thirdly: Sivyer Service makes a careful 
study of the pattern and molding prob- 
lems involved, for improper gating and 
insufficient risers are often the greatest 
wasters of machining labor and metal 


Fourthly: Sivyer Service analyzes care- 
fully the proper annealing methods to be 
used and controls their proper applica- 
tion through unfailingly efficient equip- 
ment and men. In short, the Givyer 
Service supervises every step necessary 
to secure unusually and unfailingly good 
castings of electric steel. It never relies 
on one factor alone, relies very little even 
on the natural freedom of electric stee! 
from occluded gases and on its com- 
monly recognized merit in resisting 
crystallization. It also depends but little 
on the inherent scientific accuracy of the 
electric furnace process. From casting- 
design to sand-blasting and tumbling, 
the fundamental superiority of Sivyer 
Steel is due to its m-n and metal. Their 
value is best proved by the fact that, 
although the production of steel castings 
is generally looked upon as a local one, 
the Sivyer market is national. 





SIVYER 
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NTIL they came to Sivyer, the R. D. 

Nuttall Co. had to contend with ordinary 
castings for their spring coupling —castings 
with poorly formed threads which required 
excessive finishing before assembly. As the 
coupling transmits up to 5,000 horsepower 
from one shaft to another, this casting, which 
seats the spring, must also be strong and tough 
to withstand sudden jolts and heavy strains 
such as encountered in rolling-mill work. 
When presented with this problem we changed 
their pattern to insure a casting with threads 
so true and sharp that finishing is now un- 
necessary. And the amazing strength of Sivyer 
Electric Steel guarantees an unfailing per- 
formance on the most powerful shaft drives. 
The decreased machining costs and increased 
strength of Sivyer Castings have won for 
them their national market. 
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Ec: onomical Handling 


T does not oy to employ hand labor today to move any materials that can be 


handled 
Link-Belt po Benn Crane. 


The Link-Belt Locomotive Crane can do 
the work of from ten to thirty men. It can 
work long hours and will not go out on strike. 
It wants work—and lots of it. 


It is a modern necessity wherever heavy 
materials must be handled with ease and dis- 
patch. One man operates it and does practi- 
cally all the work. 


For handling heavy materials; for storing coal; 


machinery. That is one good reason why you should use a 


for storing and rehandling anything, or switchin 

cars, the Link-Belt Locomotive Crane is a usefu 
and profitable machine around the yard. When 
not in use for the specific purposes for which it is 
purchased you will find there is always some other 
profitable work for such a machine to do. 


And remember this, a Link-Belt Crane will be 
on the job every day—no layoffs, strikes, or de- 
mands for higher wages. Our Crane is “Built for 
Service”, and you can always depend upon it. 


Write for a copy of our Book No. 370. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK... 99 Broadway 


PITTSBURGH......... stctpicensae P Park Building 
an © 636 2006 560080 onmetan 306 Elmhurst Building 
PSM MED: oo ctscoseccacecvusedbanees 576 First Avenue, § 


-- 





CHICAGO 


INDIANAPOLIS 


CLARVIEAANMD,. occ ccsececececseses 429 Rockefeller Building 

ST. LOUIS... eeu Central Natio ni il Bank Building 

SAN FRANCISCO. 582 Market Street 
Other Offices’ in ‘Prine ipal Cities 


+56 


NK-BELT 


Locomotive Cranes 
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(Continued from Page 1296) 
was incorporated with a capital of $75,000, by E. i. 
Cc. 


CLEVELAND.—The General Bronze Foundry Co. has 
Jamison, Cuyahoga building; W. R. Daley, 


CLEVELAND.—The Thurston Motor Fuel Gasifier Co. 
hes been incorporated with s capital of $20,000, by 
H. B. Hoyells, Williamson building; H. C. Gabn and 
others. . 

CLEVELAND.—The Cleveland Can Co. recently was 
incorporated with $2,500,000 capital, by EK E 
McCloud, 8 B. Fitesimmons, 719 Citizens building, 
and others. 


CLEVELAND.—The Western Reserve Foundry Co. re- ~ 


cently was incorporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000, by A. F. Gaughan, R. E. Collins, Williamson 
building, and others. 

CLEVELAND.—The Columbia Rubber Mold Co. re- 
cently was incorporated with a capital of $25,000, 
by G. F. Langermeier, H. B. Langermeier, F. E. 





Throughout the West 
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Fisher, M. Fisher and F. Krebek. 

CLEVELAND.—The Steel-Maid Cabinet Co. recently 
was incorporated with a capital of $10,000, by J. F. 
Conners, B. W. Helbins, G. Stevens, F. W. Poulson, 
Guardian building, and others. 

CLEVELAND.—The H. M. Strong Metal Products 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$210,000, by H. M. Strong, M. Stringer, J. R. 
Robinson, F. M. Lavelle and G. T. Bauder, 430 
Williamson building. 

COLUMBUS, 0.—The Atlas Brass Foundry Co. plans 
a foundry at a cost of $20,000. 

CROMERS, 0.—The Cromers Light & Power Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of $15,000, by 
R. M. Martin, H. Martin, W. Rosenberger and 
R. Craney. 

DAYTON, ©.—The Adams-Preston Co., tools, re- 
cently was incorporated with a capital of $10,000, by 
I. K. Tingle, J. I. Tingle, F. W. Adams Sr., D. E. 
Preston and others. 

HAMILTON, 0.—The Columbia Machine Tool Co. 
plans a machine shop, one story, 82 x 160 feet 
to cost $30,000. 

SEVILEE, 0.—The Seville Foundry & Machine Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of $60,000, by 
J. R. Minton, H. J. Freeman, C. V. Matteson, N. L. 
Williamson, J. C. Murray, 0. Smith and F. C. Bauer. 














_ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—The Berger Mfg. Co., 
Tenth avenue, South, manufacturer of sheet metal 
preducts, will build an addition, 80 x 110 feet, 
costing $60,000. 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA.—The Cedar Rapids Engi- 
neering Co., recently incorporated with $25,000 capi- 
talization to manufacture drilling machines and cylin- 
der grinders, is building its first unit, 40 x 60 feet. 

FAIRFIELD, IOWA.—The Dexter Washing Machine 
Co. is having plans drawn for an addition, 1-story, 
80 x 140 feet, to cost $30,000. 

KEOKUK, IOWA.—The Hulson Grate Co., capi- 
talized at $100,000, has been chartered to manu- 
facture locomotive appliances by A. W. Hulson, 
B. D. Streator and C. R. Joy. 

REDOAK, IOWA.—This city is considering a mu- 
nicipal electric light plant, to cost about $149,000. 

WATERLOO, IOWA.—The Waterloo Gas Engine Co., 
manufacturer of gasoline engines, will build a I-story 
addition, 100 x 160 feet, costing $300,000. 

CARTHAGE, MO.—This city will improve its elec- 
trie light and water plant at a cost of $100,000. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—The Kansas City Pump Co. 
thas purchased an adjoining building and will utilize 
it as an addition to ite plant. 

ST. LOUIS.—The Bollstrom Motor Co. is, having 





MONTREAL, QUE.—The St. Lawrence Welding Co. 
is completing an addition. ) 

MONTREAL, QUE.—The Dominion Government Har- 
bor commissioners are building a cold storage plant 
and power house. : 

MONTREAL, QUE.—The Dominion Engineering Works, 
Ltd, has been incorporated with a capital of $10,- 
000,000, by Francis G. Bush, George R. Drennan, 
Herbert W. Jackson and others. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—The Kleen Sweep Co., Ltd, 
has been Incorporated to take over the plant and 


plans drawn for a plant, 1 story, 75 x 400 feet. 


ST. LOUIS.—The St. Louis Felling Machine Co., 
8763 Forest Park boulevard, plans an addition, 
l-story, 60 x 175 feet. 


ST. LOUIS.—The Fulton Iron Works, 1259 Dela- 
ware street, plans an addition to its foundry, to 
cost $100,000. 


ST. LOUIS.—The Screw Set Tool (Co. has been 
organized and will build a plant for the manufacture 
ot small tools. 


WEST POINT, ARK.—J. P. Braford will rebuild 
bis machine shop which was recently damaged by fire. 


BEAUMONT, TEX.—The Beaumont Iron Works Co. 
plans to increase the capacity of its plant. 

BROWNWOOD, TEX.—This city plans an electric 
lighting plant at an estimated cost of $150,000. 

CLARENDON, TEX.—The Clarendon Light & Power 
Co. has been organized with a capital of $200,000 
and will erect an electric light and power plant. 

DALLAS, TEX.—The Lone Star Bed Mfg. Co 
plans a plant, 75 x 100 feet. 

HENRYETTA, OKLA.—The 0. K. Welding & Ma- 
chine Co. has been organized with $75,000 capital, 
and will erect a machine shop, 50 x 150 feet, and 
a foundry, 50 x 70 feet. 





Business in Canada 





business carried on by the Kleen Sweep Co., Reg’d., 
and to manufacture steam fitters’, builders’, plumbers’ 
and carpenters’ supplies, machinery, tools, etc., with 
$100,000 capital, by Harold B. Froats, James G. 
Roberts, and others. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—F. H. Hopkins & Co., Ltd, 
has been incorporated to take over the plant and 
business carried on by Frank H. Hopkins and Robert 
A. C. MeNally, to manufacture iron and woodworking 
tools, machinery, castings, forgings, ete., with $1,000,- 
000 capital, by Thomas B. Gould, Laura M. Smith, 
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Ella M. Jackson and others. 

BRANTFORD, ONT.—The Crown Electric Mfg. Co, 
Ltd., has started work on an addition to its electric 
fixture factory. 

GALT, ONT.—The Elliot & Whitehall Machine Co. 
has a site on which it plans a plant. 

GALT, ONT.—The Galt Brass Co. has started eon- 
struction of two additions to cost $50,000. The 
foundry will be 60 x 140 feet, and the vitro plant 
40 x 50 feet. 


GUELPH, ONT.—The International Malleable Co. 
will erect an office building and shipping department. 

GUELPH, ONT.—The T. Eaton Co., owner of the 
Guelph Stove Works, will build an extension to ite 
foundry, 80 x 200 feet. A cupola and some new 
equipment will be installed. 

GUELPH, ONT.—W. A. Mahoney, architect, 73 
Quebec street west, has prepared plans for an addi- 
tion to the foundry of the T. Eaton Co., 190 Yone 
street, Toronto, Ont. 

HAMILTON, ONT.—Brown & Boggs Co., Lid. will 
build additions to its foundry. 

KINGSTON, ONT.—The Collingwood Shipbuilding 
Co. will make extensions and improvements to its 
plant here. It is proposed to construct a 750-foot 
Grydock. 

KITCHENER, ONT.—The Gies Foundry will be en- 
larged by the addition of a 2-story building. 

KITCHENER, ONT.—The Four-Wheel Drive Co. will 
erect a plant here. 


LONDON, ONT.—The Ontario Hydro Electric Power 
ommission, Toronto, Ont., plans a plant here for the 
manufacture of electrical equipment. 


NORTH BAY, ONT.—The Little Giant Mfg. Co., 
1.d., has been incorporated to manufacture ironing 
tables, wood products, accessories, etc., with $25,000 
capital stock; by Charles J. F. Collier, George L. T. 
Bull, Charles G. Himworth and others. 


OWEN SOUND, ONT.—The Canadian Western Steel 
Cerp., Ltd., has a license to carry on business as 
iron founders, and to manufacture iron, steel, metale, 
castings, forgings, etc., with $40,000 capital, and has 
appointed Thomas D. Kennedy its representative. 

PARIS, ONT.—The McFarlane Engineering Co. will 
convert the plant used by it during the war in the 
production of munitions into a gray iron foundry. 
There will be two cupolas, with a production of 20 
tons per day. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Canadian Tygard Engine Co. 
will build a carburetor plant here to cost $40,000. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The plant owned by the Runny- 
mede Brass Foundry, 3360 Dundas street west, was 
dmaged by fire. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Leonard Machine Tool Co., 
Ltd., has been incorporated with $40,000 capital by 
John Mitchell, Robert E. Grass and Henry B. Hudson. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Canadian Laundry Machine 
Co,, 47 Sterling road, has started erection of an addi- 
tion to cost $26,000. 

WALKERTON, ONT.—The Canada Spool & Bobbin 
Co, will build an addition and install machinery and 
equipment. The company will also erect a drying 
kiln. . 
WELLAND, ONT.—The Ontario Smelters & Refiners, 
Ltd., Chippewa, Ont., purchased the smelter here 
formerly operated by the Metals Chemical Co. 

WINDSOR, ONT.—The Victory Motors, Ltd, has 
been incorporated to manufacture gasoline engines, 
ete., with $1,000,000 capital, by Joseph Neff, Louis 
Genest and Arthur B. Drake. 

WOODSTOCK, ONT.—The Standard Tube & Fence 
Co. will build an addition to cost $30,000 

VANCOUVER, B. C.—Andrew Wallace of the Wal- 
lace Shipyards, Ltd., is having plans prepared for a 
floating dry dock to cost $400,000. 

VANCOUVER, B. C.—J. Coughlan & Sons, Ltd., 
was incorporated to take over the plant carried on 
by J. Coughlan & Sons, to operate drydocks, graving 
docks, floating docks, shipbuilding plants, ete. The 
company recently received a contract from the 
Canadian government to build a dry dock here at a 
cost of $3,000,000. The new concern is capitalized 
at $3,000,000 and the directors are John J. Coughlan, 
David A. MeDonald, ,Alexander C. Desbrisay and others. 
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